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The Farmers’ Battle in Congress 


Enemies of agriculture lining up against the pending federal farm loan plan— 


Opposition from mortgage middlemen—Farmers can win only if 
they fight—What the Hollis-Moss plan is 


The battle royal is on in congress 
over rural credits. The senate com- 
mittee on banking reported favorably 
the Hollis federal farm loan bill 
(S 2986). It may have been réached 
for debate, if not for a vote in the 
senate, by the time these lines are 
read, or will be soon. 

As reported, it is slightly amended 
from the so-called Moss bill in the 
house (HR 6838). The latter was 
recommended to the house committee 


“on banking by the joint subcommittee 


that has been working on it during 
the past 12 months, but the measure 
has not yet been reported out by the 
committee to the house. 


Opposed by Middlemen 


The American mortgage bankers’ 
association demands that the measure 
be so amended as practically to give 
existing mortgage-broker middlemen 
a monopoly of lending on farm mort- 
gage. Some of those middlemen, and 
similar interests, are the ones who for 
years have exploited the farm  bor- 
rower and the investor in farm 
mortgages. 

Middlemen have forced the western 
and southern farmer to pay the high- 
est possible rate upon first mortgage 
loans for two, three or five years. 
Then the middlemen have _ turned 
around and sold those mortgages, or 
debentures secured, thereby, to insur- 
ance companies, other corporations 
and private investors, at the lowest 
possible rate of interest. 

The big difference between what 
the borrower paid and the investor got 
represents the heavy commissions and 
enormous profits which for years 
have been absorbed by these mort- 
gage middlemen. At the present time 
they claim to have outstanding $500,- 
000,000 of farm mortgages which have 
been exploited as above described. 
No wonder certain interests are work- 
ing tooth and nail to defeat the bill, 
unless they can get it twisted in their 
own interest. Their work is going 
on, not only in~ Washington, but 
throughout the country. The press, 
even some farm officials who ought to 
know better, and the vast army of 
henchmen who are at the beck and 
eall of mortgage middlemen, are 
raising a great clamor against the bill 
as a whole, or destructively criticiz- 
ing some of its details. 


The Real Truth 

The plain truth is that the princi- 
ples of the Hollis-Moss bills are the 
only ones that the present congress 
will consolidate and enact. If farm- 
ers generally stand by this measure it 
may yet be enacted. If they go back 
on it, they won't get anything. 

Even among the farmers’ best 
friends, opinions differ over details, 
but agree upon the general principles 
of the measure. If the agricultural 
interests support these principles the 
bill may be enacted into a pretty good 
law. Then experience will quickly 
show how the new system needs to be 
amended to be most effective. 

A Bitter Fight 


The fight exceeds in heat, bitter- 
ness and persistence the great contest 
that finally overthrew the Aldrich bill 
for monopolizing money and commer- 
cial credits, and enacted the federal 
reserve bank system for the reform of 
commercial banking. 

The Hollis-Moss bill pertains only 
to long time mortgage credits. It Is 
opposed by some, because it does not 
provide the much needed system of 
short-term credits. The leaders of 
both parties in senate and house say 
that short-term loans, thrift banking 
and co-operative banking for current 
deposits and current loans will be 
taken up as a separate measure. 

Therefore, the fight over the reform 
of short-term loans may not come 
until next winter. It will be still 
hotter, because so many - country 
banks, state or national, will oppose 
any plan that tends to make farmers 
and renters less dependent upon the 
local bank or local money shark. 


Principles of Federal Farm Loan Plan 
as set out in the Hollis bill now be- 
fore the United States senate are as 
follows: 

Por the Borrowing Farmer 


Tem or more farmers may form a na- 
tional farm loan association. 
\ Each member must buy at par one of 





its $5 shares for each $100 he wants to 
borrow. 

Only borrowers may be members, one 
vote for each share, but no member may 
have over 10 votes. 

Each member may apply for « loan 
of not less than $200 nor more than 
$10,000, for not less than five nor more 
than 35 years, secured by first mort; 
gage on the farm he owns and culti- 
vates, worth at least double the loan. 

the association accepts the loan it 
guarantees principal and interest there- 
on, and gets the cash for the.borrower 
from the federal land bank of which it 
is a member. 

The borrower pays not to exceed the 
legal rate of interest, also a sufficient 
installment each year on principal to 
wipe out last of the debt at maturity 
(amortization). 

When the borrower has paid off the 
last of his loan he _ surrenders his 
shares, gets back the money they cost 
him, and is free and clear of the whole 
affair. 

In case any borrower defaults on in- 
terest or principal the national farm 
loan association must make good, but 
each member’s liability is limited to 
what he paid in for shares and as much 
more; that is, double liability. 

Unlimited liability upon each member 
may be voluntarily assumed, but prob- 
ably never will be. ° 

Each national farm loan association 
must join the federal land bank of its 
district, buying shares therein with the 
cash received from its own members for 
its own shares, 

Federal Land Banks 

The whole system is to be controlled 
by the farm loan board—the secretary 
of the treasury and four others ap- 
pointed by the president. 

This board shall divide the United 
States into 12 districts, of which New 
England probably will be No 1, New 
York No 2, other groups of states 
forming the remaining 10 districts. 

In each district shall be one federal 
land bank. with not less than $500,000 
eash capital. 


Such of its shares as are not sub- 
scribed for by the public shall be paid 
for from the federal treasury. As these 
shares are sold to member associations, 
the treasury is to be reimbursed. 

Upon the security of the guaranteed 
mortgages it buys from its member as- 
sociations, each federal land bank may 
issue farm loan bonds bearing not to 
exceed 5% interest. 

e sale of these bonds shall furnish 
funds for additional loans to farmers. 

These farm bonds shall be legal in- 
vestments for trust funds, for postal 
Savings deposits, for advances not ex- 
ceeding $6,000,000 in any one year from 
the United States treasury at 2% inter- 
est; 60-day notes with these bonds as 
collateral may be discounted by any 
commercial bank, which may rediscount 
same as its federal reserve bank. 

No taxes of any kind shall be imposed 
upon the shares, funds or bonds of the 
whole system, or upon their income 

Joint Stock Mortgage Banks 
may be incorporated under this law, 
subject to the federal farm loan board. 
The mortgages in such banks may secure 
bonds, the sale of which will supply 
more money to loan. These capitalistic 
banks do not have quite as many ad- 
vantages as the national farm loan as- 
sociations and federal land banks. 

The Rate of Interest 

that borrowers are to pay under either 
plan shall not exceed by more than one 
point what investors receive on the 
bonds. 

Thus if the bonds bear 5% the bor- 
rower will not pay over 6%. 

If the bonds bearing 4% can be sold 
then the borrowing farmer would pay 
not to exceed 5% interest yearly. 

It is expected that as the great merits 
of these bonds become recognized they 
may sell on a parity with state or na- 
tional bonds; that is, at 3 or 4%. In 
such event, the borrowing farmer would 
pay not to exceed 4 or 5% interest. 


Rafter Cutting Frame 

In building barns and frame houses 
much of the rough work may be 
placed in the hands of inexperienced 
men, provided that simple devices are 
employed so these men cannot make 
mistakes in cutting. The frame shown 
in the accompanying sketch is partic- 
ularly useful in cutting rafters quickly 
an” accurately. 

Having laid the sills or main frame, 
mark the precise middle point of the 








How Rafters Are Cut 


end sill as shown at b, then measure 
down each side sill a length equal to 
the hight of the roof is to be from plate 
to comb. This is the distance indicated 
at a. With these points marked, cut- 
ting may be started. Two uncut raft- 
ers are laid so they cross at 6, and ex- 
tend to the side sills as shown in the 
drawing. Then with a _ carpenter’s 
square at the marks on the frame 


lines are drawn where the saw is to 
do the cutting. 








lutterYourHouse 
7. With Pipes 
“* andFlues ? 


Rce{_ > (Copyright 1918 by The Monitor Stove & Range Co.) 
r Make your house comfortable. Many 
HL farm home owners are deterred from 
vatiiaesd ng a furnace through unwillingness to 
mutilate the house in order to put in pipes. This trouble and expense 
are now because we offer you 


A Patented One Register Furnace 


Our wonderful invention makes this possible. You cut just one hole for a register im- 
ve our furnace and air circulates through the house. N 
Your house is cozy from top to bottom. Can be installed in any house, new or old, 
stove. By digging 


as quailty a0 @ @ pit you cap even put it in a house that has 


aloric Pipeless Furnace burns coal. coke or wood equally well. It does away with 
the diggrecebie tect of carrying upstairs and ashes down 
a: keeps the upstairs rooms and halls uniformly heated 
It is safe for children because there are no hot reaisters ip 
upstairs rooms to burn them. This is the one furnace will not 

spoil your ce in the basement. 
ess Cellar room than an ordinary furnace and saves 

etove room through the house. 


Liberal Guarantee 


our home and give it a thorough try- 
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_ have no equal anywhere 

They produce the best crops and biggest profits wherever used. 
The result of a half century’s experience of a practical farmer 

and manufacturer. Fully guaranteed. 
No. 76 Planet Jr Riding Cultivator plows, hills and 
cultivates corn, potatoes, or similar crops 28 to 
48 inches apart. Specially hardened cultivator 
\ steels add 50 percenttowear. Dust-proof steel 
axles, Pin-break or spring-trip standards. 
Eight styles—lower prices than ever before. 
No. 9 Planet Jr Horse Hoe is better made, 
and capable of a greater variety of work 
than any other cultivator. Its greatstrength 
prevents breaking or bending; long frame 
makes it steady running; new steel wheel pre- 
vents clogging; and beveled steel teeth, spe- 
cially hardened, retain shape, insure durability 
and thorough cultivation. 15 other styles of 

one-horse cultivators—various prices. 


New 72-page Catalog (184 illustrations) free? 
Describes over 70 tools, including 12 entirely new ones, and 
ments to our Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, -, 
Beet- and Pivot-wheel Riding Cultivators, Write postal for it today! 


SLAllen &Co Box1107E Philadelphia 


RED CLOVER 









WAGONS 










ao low be Buckhorn and other 
anenr al ‘weeds in clover this year. Very little pure 
Waoen porte f ali seed to be had. Ours is practicallyf rom 
kinds. vn is to Bt and w Much the chea 
neg i a to sow. All other varieties of field seeds. 
pty Bl yy ples and instructions“ Hew ow Good Seed” Free. 


teday. 0.M.SCOTT & SONS CO., 139Main St.,Marysville,O, 


Bessemer 
Pulverized limestone, 


will enrich your soil, 
making your farm more productive 
and more profitable. [It is finely 
ground, easy to handle—and the best form to 
use. Moreover, Bessemer Pulverized Limestone is sold 


Direct from the Quarries to You 


doing away with intermediate profits. Therefore, it is 
as economical as it isefficient. Superior in every 
way to ground quick lime, hydrated lime and 
refuselime. Sold in bulk or conveni- 
ent sacks. Prompt delivery as- 
sured. Write today for 
prices and free 
illustrated 
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booklet. 


Write for our free illus- 
trated booklet telling how 
to increase soil fertility. 


Bessemer Limestone Co. 
Dept.9, Youngstown, Ohio, 
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Filling This Year’s Corn Crib 


Nothing so good as wealth of fertility---Cultivate both ways 


By Philip Baer, Jr., of Tuscarawas County, Ohio 


R BAER, who contributes this article, is 

one of the best and most respected farm- 

ers in the Buckeye state. He is a gradu- 
ate of the state agricultural college, and is now 
back home wielding an influence for Better farm- 
ing and a better country life, that extends to all 
parts of the country. In addition to being a real 
farmer, he is a real man. It has been men of 
his type that have made this county what it is 
today.-—[The Editor. 


Tt is too late now to adopt a rotation of 
erops for 1916 in which the corn crop will 
have its best advantage, unless the farm has 
in waiting a sod field to be turned for corn. I 
will set forth plainly what we do at Green- 
lawn farm to fill the corn crib, and how we 
doit. By field, I do not mean so much some 
particular field, just so it is not too tremen- 
dously poor. The important point is, what the 
field was doing last year, year before and the 
year before that. It means the rotation of 
crops taken off that field and the plant food 
supplied to it. 

In the rotation I have adopted corn follows 
grass, usually a clover and timothy sod: the 
grass is preceded by wheat. The grass is 
made into hay following the wheat crop and 
the aftermath is pastured, and often this sod 
is covered with manure from the spreader 
during the autumn. Portions not covered 
with manure during autumn are supplied in 
winter, and in late winter or early spring we 
plow, turning the sod to a depth of 6 to 7 
inches, actual measure. Some years ago I 
was persuaded to plow sod shallow 4 inches 
for corn. One season cured me of that, what 
I now call an agricultural fallacy. It took 
about four years to bring that field around 
to its usual tilth. 

I like to have the corn ground plowed, if 
possible, before the last hard freezing in 
spring. Then by watching the opportune 
time to harrow during spring one can work 
the ground down to an ideal seed bed with 
minimum of horse power and time. I like 
best.to harrow the corn ground at intervals 
of a week or 10 days, during two to four 
weeks preceding the time of planting. I 


watch the moisture conditions for harrow- 
ing so that moisture of seed bed is saved and 
tilth conditions are ideal. At planting time 
we want the seed bed firm, well worked and 
moist beneath and yery fine, smooth on top. 


Fertility of the Cornfield 


The corn crop is a big eater. The store of 
fertility must be generous if corn crop is to 
be large. One acre of corn producing 75 
bushels will draw approximately as much 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium from the 
soil as will one acre of oats of 50 bushels and 
one acre of wheat of 30 bushels. The clover 
and timothy sods, decaying with manure 
added, furnish large amounts of nitrogen for 
the growing corn crop. These stores in the 
soil, in connection with conserved soil mois- 
ture which is attained by harrowing the field 
in the spring as soon after each rain as it is 
nit to do so, become available for the growing 
corn as needed if the seed bed has been well 
prepared. These same stores of plant food 
lie locked up to the growing corn, if the corn 
plants stand in a mass of loose, dry clods. 
The emptiness of too many corn cribs is be- 
spoken by the pile of dry lumps ‘supporting 
the struggling corn. 

I think the greatest cause of cloddy corn 
fields is too late plowing and plowing when 
too wet, as the season begins to pinch too 
many of us for time. Let every farmer re- 
solve in his gray matter this winter not to be 
so tardy with the corn ground. Of course, 
the Lord makes the weather, but it is just as 
much man’s business to watch his chance to 
do his work to the best advantage as it is for 
him to go to dinner on time. The Lord never 
calls a man to dinner. The man is supposed 
to have sense enough to go to his meals at 
the proper time. 

I think one of the best ways to have a sup- 
ply of good seed corn is to select and save it 
at home. I sometimes buy some other ya- 


riety to try, but plant of our own in the mean- 
time for the main crop. I have frequently 
tested varieties of corn in the ear row test. 
This, if carefully done, is the method to 
choose if one wishes to get the best blood of 
corn for seed out of his accepted variety. 

I proceed as follows to make the ear row 
test: Mark off a plot, anywhere in the pre- 
pared field, just previous to planting; the 
plot to be located so as to be of uniform fer- 
tility, drainage and if any dead furrows, plan 
for the rows to run across and not parallel to 
them. My ear row test plots almost invari- 
ably come infield from borders and so are sur- 
rounded by the field crop. I begin planting 
with the check row planter on the side of the 
field most advantageous and proceed until I 
get to the marked plot. I then knot a good 
string to the check wire to limit one end of 
the plot, and another string on the check wire 
to limit the other end of the plot. 

I now proceed with the field, planting back 
and forth across the marked plot, but every 
time I come to the knot on the wire, stop to 
throw the wire off the machine, and drive 
straight across the plot, not planting; arriv- 
ing at the other knot, I stop to put the wire 
on machine and plant to end. I keep this up 
until I have passed over the entire marked 
plot, leaving the plot unplanted and marked 
one way by the wheel tracks of the planter. 
Now to plant the plot for the eur row test, 
this, of course, by hand. 

I mark the plot crossways to conform with 
the rows across the whole field so that in cul- 
tivation I can go straight through. I usually 
make the plot 50 hills long and as wide as the 
number of ears to be tested. I have often 
duplicated the test, making two plots planted 
just alike. Mark each seed ear with a num- 
ber on pasteboard and run a nail into the butt 
of ear to hold number on. Shell just enough 
to ear No 1 to plant row No 1, four grains to 


{To Page 18.] 
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Unique Railroad Car Utilized in the Work of Standardizing Scales 


The federal government proposes to see to it that 
farmers may have scales of unquestioned accuracy. 
For the purpose of standardizing scales the govern- 
ment has within the very recent past put into opera- 
tion a most unique railroad car and equipment. The 
ear as here pictured, and of unusual capacity, has a 
number of 10,000-pound weights and four similar 
weights, these each 2500 pounds, and supplemented by 





a considerable number of 50-pound and smaller weights. 
In standardizing any set of scales, this is done with a 
master weight, be it 50. pounds more or less. The 
other weights equivalent to the master weight are then 
tested through the use of scales carried in his car. 
Thus the accuracy of scales, wherever necessity arises, 
may be speedily and finally tested. Note the great bulk 
of the car, together with the smaller attendant truck. 
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Farm Organizations That Succeed 


Story of New York co-operative dairy---Better price to producers 


toe OR success in any co-operative 
institution, writes Josiah De 
Nio of Delaware county, N Y, 
united support is one of co-op- 
eration’s first requisites. Suc- 

: ™ cess is equally dependent upon 
local conditions and surroundings. Our co- 
operative creamery in Delaware county, N Y, 
is located in an ideal dairy section, adapted 
to the production of milk. The co-operative 
plant, under capable and efficient manage- 
ment, has been prosperous for a decade. Ten 
years ago the co-operators secured control of 
the plant, which, from a small beginning, has 
grown until it now has modern facilities for 
the manufacture and utilization of milk and 
its products. 

During the time the farmers have been op- 
erating, they have increased the number of 
patrons from 30 to 100. About 40,000 pounds 
of milk was received daily during 1914. Al- 
though the organization has probably reached 
the maximum of tonnage in milk received, it 
has not reached the zenith of its efficiency, 
for during all this time there has been a 
progressive and upward trend in its methods. 

The addition of new dairies from time to 
time meant an increase in tonnage, but the 
great difficulty in some instances has been for 
the management to make the patron realize 
that 30,000 pounds of milk can be manufac- 
tured about as cheaply as 20,000 pounds. 
For example, three men can do the work for 
60 dairies, yet with approved facilities and 
equipment they can manufacture the milk of 
an additional 10 dairies. 

A co-operative plant can be made a per- 
manent institution if the right tactics are 
employed. There is a constant effort on the 
part of the manager and board of directors to 
use all member patrons alike. When the 
time for securing signatures for contracts ar- 
rives, the different members of the board 
make a thorough canvass of patrons, laying 
before them the advantage of co-operation 
and putting particular stress upon the fact 
that during the years in which they have been 
operating there has been a financial profit. 
As a result contemporary milk dealers have 
been forced to offer inducements to hold in 
check customers of long standing. For in- 
stance, Bordens conceded a long point toward 
admitting its strength when they equipped 
teams to pick up milk at the patron’s door. 





Co-operators Pay Better Milk Price 


Notwithstanding, the co-operators are still 
enjoying their usual patronage. During the 
year 1913, the co-operative creamery paid an 
average price of $1.93 a 100 pounds milk 
against $1.81 paid by Bordens. Here is the 
one big talking point. If a creamery cannot 
show prices equal to its competitors it might 
as well go out of business. This experience 
has taught us that unity is necessary. After 
establishing confidence among patrons, we 
must have a capable and intelligent manage- 
ment. The patron must be made to under- 
stand the value of dealing on a large scale, 
thus reducing the overhead cost without in- 
creasing expenditures appreciably. Proper 
and thorough canvassing by solicitors is es- 
sential at contract time. 

Unless- care is shown in the choosing of 
promoters, it will be impossible to get loyal 
members. Good men must head the move- 
ment. While it is often possible to secure 
the financial aid that must be had before or- 
ganization, it is folly to start an undertaking 
in a locality with less than 500 cows, within 
reasonable distance of the proposed plant. 
Unless competent men with business ability 
are at the helm, discontentment will appear 
among the farmers. 

Competent help must be employed. Such 
Positions as buttermaker, manager, cheese- 
maker, etc, are important and must be chosen 
with discretion. Water and ice are big fac- 








tors, and, if possible, should be near by. In 
promoting a co-operative creamery, the pro- 
cedure is: The selection of capable and ef- 
ficient men; then the grouping together of a 
sufficient number of cows and last, but not 
least, the choice of practical interior equip- 
ment, machinery and creamery apparatus. 
Co-operation is the placing of members in line 
for improvement. It has come to stay for the 
reason that it is in a direct line with progress. 


Monmouth Exchange Highly Organized 


The volume of business and the saving to 
growers which farmers’ exchanges can effect, 
is clearly brought out in the report of O. J. 
Walker, general manager of the Monmouth 
county farmers’ exchange of New Jersey. He 
reports that the year ending November 30, 
1915, the eighth year of the exchange, showed 
a large increase over 1914, which, up to that 
time, was the largest in the history of the ex- 
change. There was a large increase last year 
in practically every line of goods handled. 
Fertilizer is the first thing that occupies at- 
tention in the new year. During the winter 
of 1914 and 1915, he reports the managers 
were busy getting fertilizer mixed for the 
1915 crops, as orders were 50% heavier than 
the previous year. The exchange was able 
to put 5% actual potash in all of its potato 
goods. All orders were filled, and the fer- 
tilizer gave good results. It was able to 
manufacture the same quantity of fertilizer 
on a basis of 2% actual potash last year. In 
both 1914 and 1915, it made contracts during 
the summer for the other fertilizer ingred- 
ients. This was a wise step, as practically 
all fertilizer advanced in price. 

On account of the quantity of potatoes, 
which is the largest crop handled by the ex- 
change, held over during the winter of 1914 
and 1915, the exchange was able to put out 
cheaper seed than at any time since organ- 
ization. Last fall conditfons were reversed, 
for with the short crop in Maine and almost 
a failure in New York, good seed was high 
and scarce, and the outlook was for higher 
prices in the spring. The seed put out last 
fall, while not large, ran much better quality 
than expected. 

The exchange now has a membership of 
1355, an increase of 41 during the past year. 
The business during 1915 covered 26 states, 
198 clubs and 574 customers. The number 
of packages handled was: 541,435 sacks and 
236,892 barrels potatoes in bulk, an increase 
over 1914 of 413 cars. In addition, the ex- 
change handled 2334 barrels apples, 7134 
baskets apples, 1367 bags wheat, 28,034 
barrels seed potatoes, 90,905 bags fertilizer, 
44,775 fruit hampers, 12,742 barrels fruit, 
869 bags grass seed, 16,300 bags lime, 39 
barrels lime sulphur and 3768 miscellaneous 
packages. The total amount of business for 
the year was $1,254,613, and for the eight 
years, $7,952,060. 


Farm Bureaus Organize Exchange 


Another type of farmers’ exchange is found 
in the county bureau work. For example, 
E. A. Brenneman, county agent of the Mont- 
gomery county (O) agricultural improvement 
association, states: “In the office of the 
county organization a large blackboard is 
maintained, upon which may be listed the 
products, live stock, etc, that the members 
have for sale or desire to purchase; also help 
or employment wanted. This has proved a 
source of interest to all callers at the office, 
and through its help many possessions have 
changed hands. We request members listing 
articles on this board to co-operate to the 
extent of keeping the office informed as to 
when their goods are sold or their wants sup- 
plied. This will be necessary to have the ex- 
change reach its highest efficiency.” 

From Chenango county (N Y) Manager 
Edwin P. Smith reports that special 


effort was made to post an exchange list of 
all cattle, either grade or pure-bred, for sale 
by members of the bureau. “By midsum- 
mer,”’ he writes, ‘‘we had a large number of 
cattle, as well as many other things listed in 
the exchange. The bureau ran a small adv 
in two of the leading agricultural papers, ad- 
vertising Chenango.county cattle. As a re- 
sult of the inquiries received from this adver- 
tising, and from other sources, we have sold 
about $12,000 worth of cattle. The greater 
part of the live stock was sold to buyers from 
outside the county, many of them coming 
from other states, and most of the sales were 
direct from the members of the bureau to 
farmers who came here to buy. 

‘In addition to the cattle sold, there have 
been a number of small sales of other live 
stock, seed, farm implements and the like, 
through the exchange. We have not been 
able to do much toward supplying the farm- 
ers with labor during the past year because 
of the fact that labor has been unusually 
plentiful in this section. However, we have 
supplied about 10 men to farmers through the 
labor exchange.” 


Manure on Meadow Land 
I. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

I have quite a lot of meadow land on my 
farm. There is no land that will give me 
better results if properly handled than these 
meadows. I have never been able to get 
proper satisfaction in growing a wheat crop, 
if strong stable manure was used directly 
on the ground before sowing wheat. It is 
entirely too strong on my land and causes too 
rank a growth of straw, and the crop does not 
stand up well until the grain has matured. 
In a good grain season, much of the wheat 
is spoiled from this cause. 

On higher ground a good coat of strong 
stable manure can be used directly on the 
ground before it has been seeded and ex- 
cellent results follow. Such ground should 
be harrowed over in order to thoroughly mix 
the manure with the soil. After this has 
been done the grain can be seeded providing 
a good seed bed has been secured. If the 
ground is still hard and cloddy it will be 
well to harrow or disk until a good seed bed 
is secured. This is the most important thing - 
to consider in seeding grains in general, 
whether it be wheat, rye, oats or any other 
small grains. 

The plan I follow in rotating my meadow 
land has given results entirely satisfactory. 
I manure annually as heavy as possible the 
meadow land. Ordinarily the hay yield can 
be doubled if the sod is well manured each 
season. This stimulates a rank growth of 
grass for hay and naturally a heavy corn 
yield results when the sod is turned under. 
Then, in turn, when the corn land is seeded 
to wheat, the strength of the manure is still 
in evidence, but in such a different form. 
While it largely increases the wheat yield, 
the straw is not so rank, not being likely to 
lodge even, as is the case if the wheat land 
is manured just before seeding time. 


Improving Alfalfa Stand—aAny alfalfa field 
on which the stand or character of the plants 
is not satisfactory may be improved. The 
time to do this is just after the first crop 
of hay is removed in June. The disk may be 
used to advantage in cleaning out weeds. 
The disk should not be set at any great 
angle and should not cut very deep. Alfalfa 
plants are injured by severe disking. A good 
harrowing following the use of the disk helps 
to kill weeds. Inoculating material or lime 
may be applied before the disk and harrow 
are used, if they are needed. A yellowish 
appearance of the plants shows want of thrift. 
This may be due to lack of inoculation or an 
insufficient amount of lime in the soil.— 
[A. C. Arney, 
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Season of Country Sales 


Entire neighborhoods are interested---Farmers’ institutes unable to compete 


»HAT is known as the ‘“‘vendue 
season” in the southeastern 
counties of Pennsylvania is 
now in full sway. It is the 
period of country sales, when 
ae farm live stock, cattle, agricul- 
tural implements and machinery, and every- 
thing useful on a farm is put under the ham- 
mer. It usually marks the changing of a 
tenant farmer from one location to another, 
where, perhaps, less live stock is needed or 
where it is furnished by the owner of the 
farm. Sometimes the disposal of the animals 
is made at a time when the farmer intends 
to retire, either to engage in some other 
business, or to live at his ease in a nearby 
village or town. 

Then, again, a ‘“‘vendue’’ may indicate the 
breaking up of a household, due to the 
death of the head of the family, when, the 
real estate having been sold, all the persona! 
property is advertised to be disposed of at 
auction; this including not only all that is 
necessary for conducting the operations on 
the farm, but the household goods, which 
sometimes represent the accumulations of a 
generation. 

This season of farm sales usually begin 
about the middle of January and continues 
until the last week in March. 





re AE CE 


Cyrus T. Fox, Pennsylvania 


was to have been held in the village, but only 
the speakers were on hand, with the institute 
manager in the public hall. The people of 
the neighborhood were at the sale. Prof 
Alva Agcc, director of agricultural extension 
in New Jersey, was the principal lecturer on 
the program. He waited for an audience and 
then when he was told of the sale and the 
pies, he said: ‘‘There’s no use butting against 
700 pies."’ So, the institute adjourned until 
evening. 


Huckster Stand Now the Rule 


This has changed to a certain extent. 
Meals are still served, but not at many places; 
certainly not where the amount of the sale 
will be less than $1000. Big sales have been 
held, when hundreds were fed, and the eat- 
ing kept up for hours, but then people were 
in attendance from 12 to 15 miles, and having 
come a long distance needed refreshment. 
The receipts of the sale were in accordance 
with the crowd and the good feeling that had 
been aroused. At a sale near Robesonia 
two auctioneers were at work from 10 am 
intil dark, and the total sum realized was 


$12,500. The dinner had cost over $300. 
At most places refreshment at country 
ales, under the new order of things, are to 


conditions of sale, and then, starting at the 
barn, begins, as a rule, with the horses and 
colts; then following with the cattle and 
other live stock. While the sale is going 
on at the barn, the tables in the house are 
cleared, and everything put in readiness for 
selling the household articles. 


Unsuccessful City Farmer 


One of the first sales of the year took place 
in Berks county, Pa, on January 15. The 
farm was operated unsuccessfully the past 
year, and the owner advertised that every- 
thing would be sold. He has returned to 
New York, from whence he came. Under 
his name on the poster appeared the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘One of the unsuccessful city 
farmers in the state of Pennsylvania.” 

The farm is 15 miles from Reading, Pa, 
and many residents of that city attended the 
sale, because a valuable library of 500 vol- 
umes and a number of agricultural and 
scientific books would be offered, it was stated. 
There were persons present, also, from Ham- 
burg, 14 miles distant; Womelsdorf, 10 miles; 
Myerstown, 20 miles, and other places. The 
books, however, were withdrawn. 

Most of the goods were sacrificed. Horses 
ringed in price from $75 to $97.50. A pair of 

mules was bid up to $281, quite 





By the first week in April the 
new owner, or tenant, is ex- 
pected to be on the farm, so 
that a final clearance: of all the 
belongings of the former oc- 
cupant must have taken place 
before that time. Generally 
the sale is the chief event of 
the year in the particular 
neighborhood. It is attended 
by everybody. Men, women 
and children are equally in- 
terested, and for the time being 
all other affairs are dropped. 
The schoolhouse bell rings in 
vain, for the children are at 
the vendue. Men have been ex- 
eused by the court from doing 
jury service, because of the 
vendue. No farmers’ institute 
ean hold out against the su- 
perior attractions of the ven- 
due. The word vendue is on 
each person’s lips. 








likely animals, but the owner 
would not part with them at 
those figures. Cows went as low 
as $41.25. A four-horse wagon 
was knocked down at $19, and 
a two-horse wagon at $10. A 
good buggy brought $11.25. 
Thus the sale proceeded, and 
the total realized was about 
£600. 

The owner, before the sale, 
announced his intention to quit 
farming. “To leave the city 
business life and conduct a 
tract of land successfully,” he 
said, “is a proposition which 
sounds good on paper, but to 
actually do so is entirely a dif- 
ferent matter.” 


Hairy Vetch 


For nearly 10 years I have 
been growing five to 15 acres 











While the sale is in progress, 
and the men are at the barn, 
bidding on the horses and 
eattle that are offered by the 
auctioneer or “crier,’” the 
women may be found going 
through the house, examining 
the furniture, kitchen utensils 
and other articles to be sold. 
The boys are in the barnyard 
playing town-ball, or perhaps 
in the meadow or alongside the 
orchard engaging in a game of baseball. The 
girls roam around at will, often assembling 
in groups where they can watch the boys 
at play. 


Good Dinner an Inducement 


Formerly it was the custom to precede the 
sale with a dinner. This had to begin early, 
so that the auctioneer would be able to start 
in promptly at the hour of noon. From 
10 am to 12 m there would be a grand feast- 
ing time. ‘‘Come early and get a good din- 
ner’? used to be a common announcement on 
the big poster advertising the sale. The 
women of the neighboring farms would heip 
to get the meal and the girls would give the 
services as waitresses. 

Pies and cakes would be served in abun- 
dance. At a sale near Wernersville, Pa, 700 
pies were consumed. A farmers’ institute 


along much traveled highways. 
it is an advantage to both produser and consumer. 
going to markets often, and gets a good price at the door. 
sumer gets fresh produce and should be given a slight reduction on 
what he has to pay at retail market in the city. 
fixing up little booths to cater to this trade. 
appeared in these columns a few months ago, giving suggestive details. 
In the illustration, the produce for sale includes eggplants, potatoes, buy it. Last year it cost about 

Plan to utilize this direct avenue of market- 
ing. Try to please your customer and he may become a permanent one. 


string beans and peaches. 


Take Advantage of Local Highway Markets 


One of the latest ways for farmers to sell produce is to auto parties 
This method is sure to grow, because 
The farmer avoids 


be had at so-called “huckster stands.” Hot 
oyster soup is a favorite dish. Hot ‘‘doggies”’ 
are also popular. Then there are sandwiches, 
rolls, cakes and the inevitable ‘‘pretzel,’’ the 
last mentioned a highly prized article in 
Pennsylvania German districts. Of course, 
there are bananas and oranges, not to forget 
chewing gum for the young fellow’s best girl. 
Soft drinks are likewise sold, as well as hot 
coffee, the latter having the call, should the 
day happen to be cold and stormy. 

It should be observed that “12 months’ ” 
credit is given if needed. On nearly all bills 
such a statement appears. A credit of 
eight, 10 or 12 months is given on purchases 
aggregating $10 and over, with 5 per cent 
ciscount for cash. A note, with security is 
taken, when credit is taken and when credit 
is arranged. The auctioneer after making 
the customary outcry has the clerk read the 


Many farmers are 
An article on the subject 


of hairy vetch on light, sandy 
loam, writes J. W. Killen of 
Kent county, Md. I usually 
sow the vetch seed at the last 
harrowing of the corn or after 
the sweet potatoes, which are 
grown in connection with rye. 
Although we sometimes grow 
our own seed we frequently 


The con- 


10 cents a pound and we used 
three bushels, which were 


‘spread broadcast. We apply barnyard manure 


each season and have had success by using a 
low manure spreader. Although considerable 
16 per cent acid phosphate is used in addi- 
tion, we have successfully tried out a com- 
mercial fertilizer analyzing 2 per cent nitro- 
gen, 8 per centi phosphoric acid and 10 per 
cent potash. 

When sowing vetch we usually plant rye 
or winter oats at the same time to hold the 
crop up from the ground. The vetch hay 
erop is usually cut between May 25 and 
June 10. We consider it one of the best crops 
to be used as a green manure to follow corn. 
Although we do not generally use vetch for 
feeding purposes, when cut for hay we feed 
it to all kinds of live stock. We have 
not tested any other variety than the sand 
or hairy vetch, but find that variety suc- 
cessful. 
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Farmers,*Fight for Your Rights! 


Desperate opposition is being waged against 
the federal farm loan bill now pending in 
congress (the so-called Hollis-Moss bill, sen- 
ate 2986, house 6838). 

The financial middlemen who have so long 
exploited the western and southern farm bor- 
rower on the one hand, and who have ex- 
ploited the northern and eastern investor in 
farm loans on the other, will fight to the last 
ditch. The daily press and even some of the 
farm papers are lining up in favor of the 
middlemen, as against the borrower and in- 
vestor. 

It is up to our farmers to fight back. HIT 
HARD. 

Do it NOW. Write to the congressman 
from your district, also to both senators from 
your state, addressing them at Washington, 
D C. Urge them to enact the Hollis-Moss 
federal farm loan bill in the best possible 
shape. 

Farmers and their friends must stand firm. 
Battle fearlessly until the fight is won. Be 
united on principles, however opinions differ 
at the details. The measure is described in 
another column, 


The railroads write to American Agricul- 
turist that they will try to keep moving freely 


all fertilizers, seeds, 
Sensitive feeds and other spring 
Shipping Situation supplies. However, the 


freight congestion is so 
serious, that “trying” may not remedy it. 
Order early. This is especially true of fer- 
tilizers and agricultural chemicals, for which 
some quotations are ‘subject to acceptance 
by immediate wire,” to be delivered only in 
case the supply on hand is not exhausted or 
the railroads can haul it. 


Now that congress decides to retain the 
duty on sugar, that policy would seem to be 
assured for many years. 

More Profits Hence still more brilliant 
to Sugar Growers prospects for the beet 
sugar industry through- 

out our centrai and middle states, as well as 
in the west. With refined granulated sugar 
already wholesaling in New York at 7 cents 
or better, it appears it may eventually retail 
as high as 10 cents. For the time being 
Zurope is out of it as a world producer of 
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sugar. This throws the brunt of the demand 
upon other territory. Consumers of sugar, 
both in the city and in the country, will fight 
the increased cost. But if the production of 
domestie sugar be made profitable, this will 
serve to still further develop the splendid 
home industry. Farmers actually growing 
sugar beets for the 1916 crop under the 
present conditions should be paid twice as 
much for their product as in previous years. 
They should be guaranteed not less than $5 
for each ton of sugar beets containing not 
less than 12% of sugar, and 50 cents per ton 
for each additional unit, with the proviso that 
as the price at which refined wholesales in 
New York above 4 to © cents the price paid 
to the grower for beets shall correspondingly 
advance above minimum named. If this could 
be assured, farmers in New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Maryland might 
be readily encouraged to raise beets enough 
to run a dozen big factories. 





Buy Only the Best 


We will not stand for quality cutting. When 
we first started in business as nurserymen, we 
also began planting out large orchards of peach 
and apple trees until we now have hundreds of 
acres in fruiting condition. We have become 
thoroughly convinced that first-class stock is an 
important aiternative to success. With this be- 
lief backing us, quality first is the motto firmly 
established in the mind of every man in our em- 
ploy. You want quality in whatever you buy.— 
(Connecticut Nurseryman, 

This is the only right policy for both tree 
grower and tree planter. It applies to all 
large and small fruits and seeds, also to live 
stock. 

The greatest mistake the writer made, in 
earlier years, was in trying to get the cheap- 
est stuff. His plan now, on our own 600- 
acre farm, is first to find the very best quality 


of seeds, plants, stock, fertilizers, implements, 


’ ete, and then buy it at as good prices as pos- 


sible. But quality comes first, price second. 

This is the rule that experience has taught 
almost every businesslike farmer. Men who 
began with almost nothing and are now well 
fixed, have told us: “I never was so poor or 
so foolish as to buy poor seed, plants or 
stock, no matter what the price.’’ Complaints 
are most frequent from those who claim they 
expected to get for 25 or 50 cents the first 
quality that can’t be sold for less than $1. 
The truly wise farmer gets just about what 
he pays-for, because he knows quality, insists 
on quality and willingly pays for quality. 


Stern experience punctures the hot air 
balloons of politicians, officeholders and 
theorists. They claimed that 
Official Help New York state’s public em- 
No Help ployment bureau would solve 
the farm help problem. Its 
first year’s report shows that it placed just 44 
men on farms—and we happen to know that 
some farmers were disgusted with these men. 
The bureau placed several thousand men and 
women in city jobs, but has been of almost no 
use to farmers. To multiply officials and their 
increased expenses adds to taxpayers’ burdens 
but does not aid farmers to get help. There 
would be more people to work indoors, and 
out of the number of public officials, middle- 
men and nonproducers could be reduced by 
one-third. 


Villa and his bandits should be caught, 
tried and executed without causing war be- 
tween the United States and 
Mexico. This desire of the 
American people can be ac- 
complished if the de facto 
Carranza government is able to command the 
respect of a working majority of the Mexican 
people. The latter should clearly understand 
that this country seeks no conquest in Mexico 
or in Central or South America. The Ameri- 
can people’s one desire is for peace in Mexico, 
so that the unhappy folk of that harassed 
country may be secure in their lives and 
property, for the development of their nat- 
ural resources and aspirations toward self- 
government. The present situation empha- 
sizes the want of “preparedness” in some 
phases of the military and naval departments 


The Mexican 
Imbroglio 





of the United States. As President Wilson 
stated in his letter to this magazine published 
in our last issue: “It is of the utmost im- 
portance that our fellow citizens should un- 
derstand this fact and see it in its full light.” 
The bills which congress is considering seem 
to provide for a rational degree of prepared- 
ness. They should be supplemented by laws 
that will divorce private profit from prepared- 
ness, and equitably tax its cost upon those 
best able to bear the burden. The symposium 
in our last issue covered this subject most 
interestingly just at the right moment. 


Game Thieves 


Many hunters and sportsmen believe that 
game is fostered for their own particular 
amusement. They resent the idea that if a 
farmer grows the feed, furnishes the land 
and otherwise harbors and cares for game, that 
it really and actually belongs to landowners. 
They think that they have a natural right to 
trespass on lands and kill this game whether 
farmers object or not. Legislation in the past 
has been largely in the interest of hunters, 
very little of it in the interest of landowners. 
That point of view has got to be changed. 
Game raised on the farm should be as much 
the actual property of the farmer as domesti- 
cated live stock; and entering the premises 
without a permit should be held as much 
trespass as entering a store or village shop 
to carry off supplies. 

Not content with this nefarious practice of 
shooting down game without permission, 
hunters walking over fields and orchards and 
gardens do not even hesitate to fill their game 
bags with potatoes or apples or melons or 
other products of the farm. This is plain 
theft. The time has come for farmers to 
unite in their demands that not only shall 
hunters remain off of farm lands unless in- 
vited to go over them, and that in passing 
through fields these people shall not pick up 
potatoes or break off corn from standing 
stalks or take fruit from trees or garden 
products from truck patches. It is nothing 
else than a plain outrage that landowners 
should be imposed upon as they are by these 
people who are nothing more or less than 
sneak thieves and menacing trespassers. 


How can the national dairy show at Spring- 
field, this October, promote the better mar- 
keting of milk, butter 
An Exhibit of and cheese? Everyone 
Better Marketing ~ who has ideas on this sub- 
ject is invited to write 
the same to this magazine, which will submit 
them to the fair management. In this way, 
anyone may do a real service. Some idea 
may be suggested which, although only in- 
complete or perhaps impractical itself, may 
yet work in with other ideas and plans. 
Everything possible should be done by every 
fair and exhibition to promote better distri- 
bution and more economic marketing. This 
is the crying problem of the times. It needs 
all the attention and originality that can be 
bestowed upon it. Crop production has be- 
come an old story, but how to profitably dis- 
pose of crops is an ever present problem. The 
newest plan is Rhode Island’s proposed state 
monopoly of milk distribution, about which 
so much can be said for and aguinst. There 
is no easy way out—never was, never will be. 
Got to keep working everlastingly at it. 


The railroad presidents of the middle states 
and New England appear to have complied 
with our request by lifting the embargo on 
lime and other fertilizers; also seeds and 
nursery stock and most other farm supplies. 
Such merchandise should now have right of 
way on every railroad and steamboat. 


Name the Farm—I think it a good idea to 
name the farm home. All my efforts sare 
being put forth to become a successful farmer 
and stock raiser. I am a young woman, but 
certainly think that a woman can make as 
successful a farmer as a man if she onty has 
the will power and energy.—{Mona Eaton. 
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Wide Range in Feeding Dairy Cows 


Experts secure good results with different rations 


mT IS not possible to standardize 
4 a dairy ration nor would it be 
desirable. The list of both 
roughage and concentrated 
feeding materials covers such a 

IWS wide range that no attempt 
should be made to narrow the limits of 
feeds to be fed dairy cows. We have many 
excellent coarse or roughage materials 
which, if properly supplemented with 
grain concentrates, will give just as good 
results as other roughages supplemented with 
other combinations of grains; indeed, often 
various excellent roughage feeds are pre- 
vented from giving best results, because grain 
concentrates of high merit for other purposes 
are used to supplement these roughages. 

In the same way, costly and excellent grain 
concentrates may fail in giving best results, 
because they do not properly blend with the 
roughage materials supplied. For instance, 
eorn, wheat middlings, hominy and similar 
feeding stuffs, enjoy a high- reputation for 
certain kinds of feeding, but when timothy, 
corn stover and corn silage only are avail- 
able for roughage, one or all of these feeds 
would not be as productive of high milk 
yields as some other grain concentrates of a 
different composition. 

Hominy, corn and middlings go with al- 
falfa or soy beans or cowpeas, and to a cer- 
tain extent with clover, most excellently, but 
fed in combination with timothy, hay and 
corn silage, they are not so good, because 
they contain the same class of nutrients as 
do the roughage materials. When timothy 
and corn silage are fed cows, then a grain 
eoncentrate carrying more protein is de- 
sirable. I am feeding at present, during this 






season, the following ration: Corn silage 
every morning to all stock; at noon a small 
amount of hay is fed and then again at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. This hay consists 
of timothy and clover’ mixed. Night and 
morning, grain concentrates are fed, about 
eight pounds to each milk cow. This con- 
centrate consists of equal parts of corn and 
oats ground, wheat bran, cottonseed meal, 
and a commercial dairy feed. During the 
summer season little roughage is fed if the 
pasture is good, but the grain is continued.— 
[John L. McDonald, New York. 

I am feeding a commercial dairy feed to 
the growing stock and as a maintenance feed 
for my young calves, pigs, hens, horses and 
cows. The feed I am using is a kiln-dried 
feed and the most economical feed in the 
market for the purposes I feed and at the 
price considered as compared with other mar- 
ket grains. I use it as a maintenance ration 
for the dairy cows, using approximately two- 
thirds of this commercial feed and one-third 
of other protein concentrates, varying them 
as to price and results obtained. In addi- 
tion, I use some cottonseed meal, even though 
it is high priced and some linseed meal, 
gluten, dried distillers’ grains, brewers’ 
grains, and beet pulp in place of beets. I 
have also just purchased several barrels of 
molasses, and this will be used in addition 
to the other feeding stuffs mentioned.— 
{Harry Mason Knox, New York. 

For our young stock and dry cows, I am 
feeding a mixture consisting of 200 pounds 
of oats, 400 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of 
hominy and 100 pounds of linseed meal; in 
addition, silage, alfalfa and clover are fed. 
The cows in milk are fed a ration consisting 


of a mixture of 500 pounds of corn and cob- 
meal, 500 pounds of shorts, 300 pounds of 
bran, 100 pounds of gluten and 100 pounds 
of hominy; in addition as- roughage, silage, 
alfalfa and mixed clover hay with corn stover 
are fed.—[H. H. Blair, Pennsylvania. 


Rye Excellent Spring Feed 


Rye is especially well adapted to soiling 
purposes for the dairy writes Prof Nicholas 
Schmitz of Maryland. Besides being very 
palatable when cut at the proper stage of 
maturity, it is as well balanced in its food 
constituents as a green feed, and is the first 
crop available for green feeding in the spring. 
Used in this way it not only maintains the 
milk flow, but will most always increase it. 

In order that the best results may be ob- 
tained from rye as a green forage, cutting 
begins a few days before it starts to head 
and continues until it is in full head or 
bloom. During this stage of growth it is 
the most palatable to dairy cows and the 
yield is sufficient to justify its use, while 
if its use is attempted much after this period 
it is not sufficiently palatable to be eaten 
readily. 

The total yield of protein on the acre of 
rye, of average yield, seven tons, is equal to 
that contained in one ton of bran; the carbo- 
hydrates are equal to nearly two tons of bran. 
As is the case with all new green feeds, it 
is not advisable to give cows all they usually 
require at the start. Thirty pounds a day 
will be enough to start on. This is increased 
until about the third day a 1000-pound cow 
is getting 60 pounds equal to 10 pounds of dry 
matter, or nearly half the amount required 
by a cow in full flow of milk. 
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A Very Famous Dairy Matron and Three of Her Offspring 


The cow at the bottom, at the right of the picture, is Sayda’s calf. Another daughter, Fontaine Sayda’s Queen, made 669 pounds 


Queen of Ventnor. This cow, as a three-year-old, made a record 
of 520 pounds of butter and, as a 12-year-old, 890 pounds. Her 
daughter, Owl’s Sayda’s Queen, the cow at the left in the picture, 
made 452 pounds of butter with her first calf and 940 with her third nor. They are owned by Meridale Farms of Delaware county, N Y. 


of butter with her first.calf,-and is now on test with her second calf, 
having made during the first six months 252 peunds of butter. The 
bull at the top is Interested Prince, a son of Sayda’s Queen of Vent- 
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THE SeracnrT CATALOG 
Price a Building Materials 
Stop a to realize what that means— 
“Price. Regulator!” It means that competitors 

heir prices DOWNWARD to meet 

But it’s impossible to equal our 

! Our locatio: the very heart of the 
richest lumber Nr aye absolutely unequaled 
geiapies facilit lity to buy in boat- 
—~ instead r, pe. me —Our immense daily 
in every conceivable line of building 
gunterislo-Our “Single-Profit-Method”’ of sell- 
ing direct from the mili te you—All that com- 
bines to give US the power to Regulate prices 
in the building —— market. And we're 
doing it—with a punch. If you live in THE 
HEART «you'll always save fully 15% to 50%! 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Used lumber, cheap bargains, wreckage, sheriff's 
salee? WN of the sort! Whether you buy 
plain lumber, or flooring, . doors and windows, 
or frames, or mouldings, anything you need 
to build from cellar to Par + buy GUAR- 
ANTEED MATERIAL. Now, with our reputa- 
tion at stake, we can say to you ‘‘money back 
if not satisfied’ only, if we sell you the 
choicest, the best that can be obtained— 
material that we knew will pass your most 
Critical inspection. Here are two examples: 


BENNETT BEST ASPHALT ROOFING 


We guarantee every inch, because 
we know it’s honestly made and 
honestly sold. Best long fibre wool 
—highest grade asphalt (not an 
ounce of coal tar in it!)—flexible 

exceptionally durable. Nails snd 


cement for laying furnished FRET 





1%-ply, guaranteed 7 years, $1.35 
per roll of 108 sq. ft. 
-ply, guaranteed 10 years, $1.70 
per roll of 108 sq. ft 

4-ply, guaranteed 12 years, $2.00 
per roll of 108 sq. ft 

5-ply, guaranteed 15 years, $2.75 


per roll of 108 sq. ft 

Hoacient = Foushest-Givenaest and Most 
Durable g Made 

See catalog fer our let Sadie pared roofings 

BENNETT PURE PAINTS—Ready-to-Use 

BENNETT PAINTS are above all PURD and 

FRESH—absolutely reliable, very durable, uni- 

form color, great covering capacity, easy to 

apply. And we guarantee you a saving of 25% 

to 50% on every order. 


Money-Saving Prices of Bennett House Paint 








Half- Ee Can . $0. 15 5 
Pint Can ..... 0.2. 

Quart. Can eos 045 
%-Gallon Can . 0.80 
Galion Can ......++..-. «+. 150 
5-Gallon Can, per gal......... 1.45 


% Barrel, 30 Gallons, per gal. 1.40 

Full color charts in our catalog. Also com- 
plete details, description and prices of all our 
other paints for every possible purpose. High- 
est quality oontienie- Fally Guaranteed— 
Fresh and Pure. Sold at the very lowest prices. 

BIG BENNETT CATALOG 
Send for this Price Regulator today. Clip the 


item—prices 
that will actually “astonish you. It's FREE— 


so send for it teday sure. 

RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO.., Inc. 
Priee Regulators in Building Materials 
Thompson Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
ee ee ee een 

aay = BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 
Thompson Street, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me at once your FREE Price Regulator 
— eal am t+ As interested Im the 
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W. L. Scott Lumber Co. 
Box 125 








Norwich, N .¥ 
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Borden Summer Contract Prices 


It was just a year ago that the 
Borden company deviated from the 
old practice and started to contract 
for market milk on the butter fat 
basis. The plan, especially so far as 
the theory of the contract method 
goes, has met with general approval. 
The prices per 100 pounds milk given 
in the table below are for the short- 
haul zone; that is, for shipping sta- 
tions within 100 miles of New York 
city It is important to remember 
that 10 cents per 100 pounds must be 
subtracted from these prices for 
points in the long-haul zones; that 
is, over 100 miles from New York 
city 


SUMMER CONTRACT PRICES FoR 1916 






% 
fat A June July Aus Sept 
3.3 . J $1. = $1.51 $1.60 
3.4 L1 12 1.3 1.54 1.63 
3.5 . . La L 5ST 1.66 
3.6 5 ° 1.44 1.60 1.69 
3.7 1. ° 147 1638 = 1.72 
3.8 . . 1.50 1.66 1.75 
3.9 ' 1. 1.53 160 178 
4.0 . Li 1.56 1.72 1.81 
4.1 328 61 1508 175 1.84 
4.2 1.42 1.3 1.62 1.78 1.87 
4.3 1.45 1.3 165 181 1.90 
4.4 148 142 168 184 1.93 
4.5 1.51 1. 1.71 1.87 1.96 
4.6 1.54 1. 1.74 1.960 199 
4.7 1.57 LE 177 1.93 2.02 
4.8 1.60 1. 180 1.96 2.05 
4.9 163 1! 1.83 1.99 2.08 
5.0 1.66 1.60 1.86 2.02 2.11 


The above price will be paid to the 
dairymen when they maintain condi- 
tions scoring no less than 25% on 
equipment and 43% on methods, ac- 
cording to the New York department 
of health scorecard, as scored by the 
company’s representatives. Dairy- 
men scoring less than these per cents 
will receive 10 cents a 100 pounds less 
than the above schedule. Thus if the 
conditions do not meet the require- 
ments and the haul is over 100 miles 
distant from New York, 20 cents must 
be subtracted from the above quota- 
tions. 


Milk and Freight Rates 


J. Aw MCSPARRAN, MASTER PA GRANGE 





Iam _ certainly glad that you are 
taking up this subject of milk rates 
and giving valuable publicity upon it. 
It is ridiculous, in my judgment, that 
it should cost as much to market milk 
as it does to produce it and yet in 
many of our cities the consumer is 
paying twice as much as the producer 
gets. Part of this fault is chargeable 
to the railroads. 

Milk is not a perishable commodity 
except as regards time in transit and 
there is no reason why it should not 
move very rapidly as the amount runs 
nearly uniform from day to day 
changing gradually with the seasons 
and goes to market every day in the 
year, so that it must be a very easy 
commodity to make fast schedules for. 
The dairy associations and the granges 
in dairy districts should see to it that 
the Interstate commerce commission 
gets the facts as they know them from 
daliy shipments. 


Raising Thrifty Calves 

H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

I never did like a pot-bellied calf, 
and I don’t raise them. Overfeeding 
with slops and thick, sour milk most 
frequently cause this kind of calf. I 
feed no sour milk. Our calves grow 
Nicely and are free from bowel 
troubles. I let the baby calf remain 
with the cow until the milk is fit for 
use. The first milk contains elements 
necessary for the proper development 
of the calf. In teaching the calf to 
drink from a pail we allow three 
quarts of milk, warm from the cow, 
twice a day for a week, or until the 
calf gets a nice start; then we re- 
duce the ration to two quarts of the 
new milk, but add to it a nice por- 
ridge made by cooking two heaping 
tablespoons of common white flour in 





one quart of sweet milk from the 
separator until well scalded and 
thickened. We keep a kettle espe- 


cially for cooking the cereals. Cereals 
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Making and Marketing Milk 
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for the cream removed from the ra- 
tion. 

When the calf is four weeks old, 
the fresh milk is reduced- to one 
quart and the separator milk in- 
creased to make a four-quart ration, 
which amount is maintained, adding 
a generous amount of corn meal, and 
once a week a bit of salt. The calf 
can be taught to eat dry corn meal 
or chop, by placing a handful in the 
pail when it is through drinking. 

It is surpising how early it will be- 
gin to eat shelled corn. When the 
calf begins to eat chop and corn 
freely, we place some nice clover 
hay in a box where it can learn to 
nibble it. When it has learned to 
eat hay and grain it soon becomes a 
great husky fellow. I have found no 
ration any better than hay and corn, 
which seems to be entirely satisfac- 
tory and keeps the calf in a healthy, 
thrifty condition. We are never over- 
anxious to deprive the calf of milk, 
but continue feeding the separator 
milk as long as possible in order to 
get good results. We feed regularly 
and always feed from clean vessels. 





More Leaks in City Milk Trade 


STEPHEN G, WILLIAMS, NEW YORK 


Mr Williams is chairman of the New 
York milk committee, which was _in- 
corporated in 1910 and which has for 
its purpose the creation through educa- 
tion and publicity a public demand for 
a clean and safe milk supply. It pur- 
poses to prevent unnecessary loss of in- 
fant life.—[Editor. 

There are 48 county creameries for 
which dealers hold permits to bring 
the milk into New York city and sell 
it as grade “A” pasteurized. About 
175,000 quarts of this milk are now 
sold daily in New York city. The con- 
sumers are paying 1 or more cents per 
quart more for this milk than for milk 
of the next lower grade, grade “B” 
pasteurized. One of the objects of this 
committee in working for the adop- 
tion of grades, standards and the 
labeling of milk delivered to the con- 
sumers in New York city was to ob- 
tain recognition for clean milk and 
the man who produces and deals in 
clean milk. 

Some inquiries which have been 
made recently show a startling situa- 
tion, While consumers are showing 
an eagerness for the grade “A” prod- 
uct and are paying a premium for 
cleanliness of 1 or more cents per 
quart and the daily sales of grade “A” 
pasteurized milk have increased near- 
ly 100,000 quarts within less than one 
year, the producers of the milk have, 
in many instances, received no in- 
crease in price for the cleaner product. 

The New York milk committee has 
been misrepresented on many occa- 
sions in its fight to obtain the grading 
and labeling of milk. It was not 
strange, however, that many producers 
were unable to realize that the cam- 
paign was really their campaign to im- 
prove the economic conditions. The 
leaders and advisers of the producers 
have not called attention to the pres- 
ent situation in which the consumers 
are paying a big, fat premium to the 
dealers for clean milk and the pro- 
ducer is not getting his share. 


The Consumer Is Willing 

The success of the milk producers is 
dependent in a large measure upon 
the attitude of the consumer. The con- 
sumers are beginning to understand 
that cleanliness in milk production has 
a value. The consumer relies upon 
the official label designating the grade 
of milk which he buys, therefore the 
producer should be interested in pro- 
tecting the integrity of the label and 
boosting the demand of consumers for 
the cleaner product. Because of its 
activities along this line, the New 
York milk committee is a friend of 
the producer as well as the consumer. 

While the committee is largely re- 
sponsible for bringing about the pres- 
ent grading and labeling of milk, it 


On Pd aes 
COMFORTABLE!" 


The constant nagging of a 
sore udder will worry a cow 
and detract from her earning 

wer. To yield well she must 

contented. Watch for the 
first sign of udder trouble and 
begin early to apply 


a ° Great healing ointment in the gen- 
——~ 

ane rebuilds the ‘injured tissues and 
age Lig ef in cases of caked 
bag, bunches, inflamma- 
tion a chafing. Nothing better for 
scratches, cuts, b or extreme 
tenderness on any part of the body. 
Sold by feed dealers and druggists. 


Send for useful free book 
let, Dairy Wrinkles. 





DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION Co. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 











THAT’S GUARANTEED 


—to produce more milk than any other ration 

ad eo - or and do & 
our oo constipation 

wader trenble. dy to use right out of the 


without any mixing. 











from adulterants and , just 

like the feed you would mix for yourself, is a special 

combination of choice cottonseed meal, dried beet 

pulp, gluten feed,corn distillers’ grains, at bran, 

w iddli: and a little salt, that’s all; each in- 

gredient wei A tle sca and all 
mix 


thorou 
that it is always 

















An extra quart or two of milk dail Fs each 
qovmne mens See Try L 0- TEED 
for more Soe ~y re 

the you. RRO 
Sealers almost ey none near you. 
TRE LARRUWE MALLING CO2TS5Rilespic Sidy., Detroit, Mick. 

You Can Install a 

Green Mountain Silo 

om your farm and save 

buying the best silo first. ay 
are of vy 


dipped staves that tight 
and last long. 9X close- fitting 
doors; strong the 
strain. A silo that Ax. friends 
and keeps them. 
Write for booklet and our famous 
“‘Order-early-pay-later’’ plan. 
The Creamery Package Mig. Co., 
343 West St., Rutiand, Vt. 








Buy your Silo 
Direct from Factory <4 
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‘GRIFFIN LUMBER co. 


Box 3, HUDSON FALLSN. 
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producer the premium which is being 
paid by the consumer for cleanliness. 
In about 100,000 out of the 175,000 
quarts of grade “A” pasteurized milk 
sold in New York city today at an ad- 
vanee of 1 or more cents a quart over 
grade “B” pasteurized, the producer 
receives no premiums over that paid 
for grade “B” milk. This condition has 
been going on for more than one year. 
Are producers of grade “A” milk ig- 
norant of the situation or do they 
prefer to delay the time when they 
will begin to receive their share of the 
reward for cleanliness? 





What a Dairyman Is Doing 
E. E, CALLAHAN, STEUBEN COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Milking cows at five in the morning 
and from five to eight in the evening! 
At the end of the year get 142 
pounds of butter per cow worth $35, 
and $4 for a skim milk, pot-bellied 
calf, making a total of $39 a year! 
This is the story for work and worry- 
ing of milking, separating, skimming, 
churning and selling, feeding cows 
and calves, all amounting to not less 
than $45 at present prices of feeds 
and pastures. 

When hay was selling for from $4 
to $5 p ton, and the laborer was look- 
ing fer a place to do chores for his 
board and tobacco, it was different. 
I do not blame the laborer for sell- 
ing his labor for the best price and 
on the best terms possible; whether 
he sells to the factory, mill, railroad 
company, state road constructor, 
eanal builder, or any market any- 
where he gets the best prices a day 
and fewest hours. 

All these things have their bearing 
on the high cost of living, but the 
prices of dairy products to the farmer 
have not kept pace with the prices of 
other farm products such as beef, 
pork, poultry, eggs, potatoes, berries, 
and vegetables, and many of these 
can be produced at a much Iess labor 
cost than dairy products, dollar for 
dollar. 

What are the causes? Dairy farm- 
ers are compelled to sell their prod- 
ucts in an open market in direct com- 
petition with the world’s products and 
many times in competition with 
manufactured products, such as sub- 
stitutes for butter. The dairy farmer 
is not able to fix the prices of his 
milk. He takes what the commercial 
milk men see fit to give, and then it 
is resold either as raw milk, con- 


densed or powdered milk. The mid- 
dleman ha good sense enough to 
fix and maintain price on his prod- 
ucts sufficient to meet the ever-in- 
ereasing cost of bor 

The state dairy expert tells us to 
sell all of our old stock of cows and 
get some registered cows, scales and 
a milk-testing outfit, and begin to 
place our dairy business on a paying 
basis; and we do not find that all of 


this has lessened our labor troubles. 
Statistics do not reveal the fact that 
the average dairyman is making as 
much money as formerly. Then after 
all this expense, along comes the 
agent or director of some milk con- 
suming city and advises the farmer 


that he must abandon his. present 
equipment or “sell no milk in my 
town.” 

I have partly outlined the dairy 
situation as I have seen it, and it 


looks to me as if it had gone back, 
back at least so far as profit in pro- 
ducing milk and butter in the old 
way is concerned; but as in other 
industries can we not as dairy farm- 
ers, reorganize our business, and 
place dairy farming again on a pay- 
ing basis? I think we can; and I 
will say that I have found one com- 
mon dairy farmer at least that I shall 
endeavor to pattern after, and I shall 
give you some of his practices that I 
found on his farm . 

In the first place he believes in 
giving to his patrons the very best 
service possible in his products, 
whether it be in milk, cream, butter- 
milk, butter, cottage cheese or baby 
beef andp oultry, for these are what 
he terms dairy products. In the next 
place his watchword is improvement 
and this is carried to every operation 
on the farm—to make a better and 
cleaner pound of butter, a better and 
eleaner bottle of milk or cream, a 
‘better flavored and smoother pack- 
age of cottage cheese, a better roast 
or steak, a better fowl and a bet- 
ter and cleaner dozen of eggs. 

Every succeeding year he is con- 
tinually improving his herd and 
methods, not by radical changes but 
by breeding, feeding and selection. 
Higewprocess is slow, but it is safe and 
sure of results. 
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In Coldest Winter 


When you are using a U. S. Cream Sep- 
arator, you don’t have to heat a kettle of 
water to start the skimming. It works cold. 

When the oil in other separators has 
clogged or frozen up, the U. S., with no 
kinks, bends or goose necks in its oil tube, 
is running smoothly and silently, perfectly 


Separator, 


lubricatea. . 
When every liquid is freezing solid, you 
lon’t have to worry about the bowl of the 


“ 


U. S. being damaged by neglect 
itself, automatically. 


it empties 


When the gas engine “dies,” if you are out attention. 
using power, the U. S. has a hand crank 
on the other side, and you can “go to it” 
—just one of the “little”? points where the 


U. S. provides against things going wrong. 


washer U. S. 
the time. 


UNITED STATES dealer. 


a 
— Bellows Falls, Vermont 
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/’ Every Season Is “Open 


CREAM .SEPARATOR 





It’s at the two extremes of weather that a cheap or old-style 


separator will get on a fellow’s nerves—if anything will. Below 
zero or above ninety will “spoil the health” of ’most any cream separator 
we know of, except the United States Cream Separator. 


Fortified Against Extremes of Temperature 


In Hottest Summer 


When the cream is skimmed by a U. S: 
it keeps 
being so perfect from top to bottom. 
teria are ‘‘up against it” like flies in January. 

When other separators get “vile,” the U. S. 
is sweet and clean, with no milk drip on frame 
or in gear case, or in the iron bowl chamber. 
The removable sanitary liner prevents. 

When the ordinary separators are turning 
the new batch sour, with bow! left full from 
the previous run, the U. S 
and dry, the bowl having drained its: 


When washing-up time comes, there are 
fewer parts to clean. 
users are through in one-third 
Time, in summer, is valuable. 


Before you decide this important separator question, look up the 
Also, write us today for free Catalog “H.” 


, VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. : 
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Auto-Oiled Windmill 


ALL WORKING PARTS INCLOSED 


and flooded with oil from the supply in the gear case, 
which needs replenishing only once a year. 







Don’t waste your time 
climbing to oil an old mill. Re- 
place it, on your old tower, with an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor which will last you a lifetime and furnish 
you an abundance of water. 

IT NEEDS ATTENTION ONLY ONCE A YEAR. 


Write for Folder-Hanger. It tells all about Auto-Oiled Aer- 
moters and Easy-To-Build-Up Towers. 


AERMOTOR CO., 1109 S. Campbell Ave., CHICAGO 


















What do you want to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, Fertilizers, 
wg a utiliza “i ‘ade Sea 
v an ield, : 
and Contin Crops, Feeding nll Feeding Ani 
mals, Dairy Farming, or amy other subject pertain. 
ing to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


oO 


le 


Do you want to know about care and 
management, breeding, feeding, judging and 3, 
marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 


The “progressive farmer” who desires up-to-date 
reliable Shenton along the tines of his chosen 
business will find our standard agricultural reference 
hocks of iestiaable value. These books abound 
in helpful ions and valuable information. 
They anewer i diately and hom ely the 
many intricate questions that arise day . 
They are books that the beginner needs "iz 


successful farmer follows. 
Catalog Free icvnatei cation (28 veya, 33 
inches, containing detailed descriptions of upwarc 
actical modern books covering every of agriculture, 
This will be mailed on application. ' 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, #. ¥, 











Mention A % When You Write, 
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A Betfer Quicker Locking Device 


Far better—far quicker—yet you pay no more for West Bend Automatic 
Stanchions equipped with this wonderful locking-releasing lever than you pay for 
ordinary stanchions that must be opened and closed singly by hand, The West Bend lever 
controls from 2 to 50 West Bend Automatic Swinging Stanchions, The entire row of cows 
can be locked up or released instantly by one throw of thelever. Cow stops are operated at 





same time, a 


and when set guide the cow into the stanchion. Think 


of the time and labor this will save you—think of the risk it 


avoids. 
Bend feature in your barn. 


You certainly want this valuable new exclusive West 


BAI 
EQUIPMENT 


Write today for free catalog showing entire West Bend line of sanitary, modern barn equipment 


including Steel and Wood A tic 





Feed and Litter Carriers, Watering Systems, 


etc. You can’t afford tospenda dollaet ~ barn equipment before you get this book. Write today, 


WEST BEND BARN EQUIPMENT CO., Batavia N. Y. 


Factory at 237 S. Water St., 
« West Bend 


Wisconsin 





Clip Horses and Mules be- 
fore spring work begins. 
It gives them new life and 
off the rough 


The Stewart Machine 


(Ball Bearing) 
is Best for Clipping 


Bg 0 valgeble os outht that should be tn 


that’ to clip he B.., a cows Be the proper 

time improves them wonderfully in many ways, 

Ph on having the ‘‘Stewart.”’ pln the casieat 
to turn, does the fastest work, stays sharp 


and is more durable than an any 
hy I dh $750 


clipping machine 

from your dealer, price 
orsend us $2.00 and we will ship 
for the balance. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 

B 608 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for complete new talonne 3 lhowing world’s 

largest and most modern li line of horse clipping and 
sheep shearing machines. Sent FREE on request. 








It inguwen clean 
from the 
otherwise = in and can- 
not be pirained out. i 
cows will be healthier 


Sto tk the Udders and 


lanks of your y= 
milk, 
impurities which 





















UPWARD 
ON TRIAL 


or thin cream. 
ity machines. 
and 20 year guarantee. 
arator manufacturers in the country 


American Separator Co., Box 2052 


95 Ametican, Cream 
SEPARATOR 


Thousands in use giving splendid satisfaction. 
Anew, well made, easy running, easily cleaned separator that 
skims quart a minute perfectly--warm or cold. Makes thick 

Different from picture which shows large capac- 
Bowl a sanitary marvel. Sent on liberal trial 
Made by oldest exclusive hand sep- 
Whether you have one or 
more cows, send for our big, richly illustrated free catalog. Our 
wonderfully low prices and excellent quality will astonish you 
Western orders filled from western points. Write today. 


Bainbridge, N. Y. § 
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Letz Man 
211 East Road, CROWN POINT, IND. 


ds Oat Hulls Or 
Screenings To Flour 


ing) fine enough to feed swine. 


ing when running together empty. 


All sizes. to days free trial Money 
back if not satisfactary. , 


, Free Book on Feeding 


’ Py and we will send you a valu- 
calnale 





You want a silo of gen- 


/ eral, standard con- 
Only mill that grinds oat hulls (at one grind- struction, of course--but 
Also grinds ear if it’s a Globe you will 


get many extra advan- 
tages and improve- 
ments. The price is 
equally low. 


GLOBE 


Extra strong door 
frame—extra thick side 
osts, with cross bar 
Boited tothem. Quick 
action soe nut. 
Simple improvement 
loosens door, though 
badly pinched. Double 
spline with joints sealed. 
necessary to remove 


corn (cob, husks and all) alfalfa, 
clover, kaffir corn, all kinds of grain 
and screenings. Uses less gas. One 
set bubrs grinds 1000-3000 bu. 
Buhrs self-aligning, sel{-shaspen 








Write today giving h. p of your 
¢ book on feeding farm 
is 5 


Co. 
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e GLOBE SILO CO.; 6-16 Globe St., 


Many Improvements 
On This Silo™y 


Dormer window in roof 
--no extra charge. You 
can pack the silage tight 
to the top of the silo. 
This with the extension 
roof adds 5 feet to 
the capacity. 


SILOS 


doors. Hoops tight- 
ened while standing 
on ‘handle ladder. 
Extension roof. 
Before you promise 
to buy a silo, write us, 
and let us prove the 
advantages of these im- 
provements, Sold direct— 
no intemediate profits. 
A postal will do. 











SIDNEY, N.Y. J 
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Claims Tuberculin Effective 


During the past 20 years 108,000 
dairy cattle were tested for tubercu- 
losis in Pennsylvania and out of this 
number 23,835 cattle were found to 
be affected and destroyed, according 
to the records of the Pennsylvania 
live stock sanitary board. In 1915, 
out of 13,117 cattle tested only 6.7% 
reacted. When the work was started 
in 1896 the number of reactors com- 
prised approximately 22% of the total 
number of cattle tested, and _ since 
that time there has been a decided 
decrease in the number of _§tuber- 
culous cattle in the state. An 
eminent New Jersey breeder of Guern- 
sey cattle, E. T. Gill, recently read a 
paper before the Certified milk prod- 
uct association at Atlantie-City;-N J. 

Mr Gill said that since 1894 he has 
tested annually, under supervision of 
the Pennsylvania department of agri- 
culture, from 50 to 100 cattle, and 
during that time no injurious effects 
have resulted from the use of tuber- 
culin. He has brought no animal 
into his herd without at least one test. 
Of over 1500 animals tested on his 
farm, only seven reacted. Mr Gill de- 
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Handling the Dairy Herd 


SMM mn nd 


| “®" "American Agriculturist 
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and honestly, proper sanitation and 
all new members of the herd being 
isolated and given one or two tests 
before they were admitted with the 
rest of the herd. 

He said that without the test he 
could not have continued so free 
from the disease. By the use of the 
tuerculin test great animals have 
been protected and saved to per- 
petuate their blood, thus raising the 
standard of live stock breeding. Mr 
Gill further said that the use of the 
test is an economic safeguard to pre- 
ducers and consumers of dairy prod- 
ucts and any responsible breeder who 
neglects or ignores the test over- 
looks this greatest dairy asset. Its 
use is simply “safety first.” 





Infectious Abortion in Cattle 


DB F, H. BENJAMIN, MARYLAND 


Infectious 
mitted from 
to another, 
cows of all 
first 


abortion may be trans- 
one animal or one herd 
This disease may affect 
ages, but animals in their 
and second pregnancies seem to 

















Stave Silo and Feed Carriers in Illinois Feed Lot 


For 


many directions, 


an excellent example of labor-saving devices and economies in 
the attention of the 


reader is called to this picture. 


Here are two stave silos connected with a simple yet practical feed car- 


rier arrangement. The silage on this 
quickly carried to the canal 
trough. This is on the Livingston county 
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laim 
pity. By customers say its positively. away 


rat au rice, is to first get my catalog, read over the se 
ary one Tor’ ninety Gays, which is 180 times, before you 


90 DAYS’ TRIAL---5 NEW SELLING PLANS 


, fatr'and square plans and 
guarantee them for ten years against de: fective porkmanship and ma- 

bond. You have everything 
It’s only tie to ae to investigate the New 








FACTS From now until 

make a new specia 
000 of our new Galloway Sanitary 
One sold in a neighborh 


PRICES LOWER---SAVE $25.00 10 0 $50.00 NOW 


if not be tors that sell from $75 to $95. 
erg of the them. perney make statements about 
itive that if I would make them you would think I was ex- 
want you to do before you buy a cream separator of any make, kind, 
rator department in it; then 
ve to decide to keep it. 


I sell my separators on your choice of five 0} 
terial and back up every sale with a $25 
to win and nothing to lose. 

Galloway panitet 


catalog, read over the plans, 





Big, roomy, eeam! 
J lubrication. ees carbon steel 
' fitted. Both gear shafts, and bot 
ar case, e base, a strong, substantial 
the floor to give the machine a good firm footing. Feet 
perfectly from every direction. 
wheel shaft bearings. rge worm wheel. O 


piece. Strong 9 bowl. dises, not fasten 
tering neck beari 
tary tinware, 
WM. GALLOWAY 
President 


‘Ste Paty down and drop m 


am going 
Droposition on 10. - 
m Separato 
ood sells another: in many poral from 
six to a dozen—in some cases as high as twenty-five. In ony to 


Bath-in-Oil Cream Separator before you decide to buy any 
other kind. will leave | it enti no | to you to be the judge after 
select the one you want and then try the separator 


Fp ‘steel supply tank. Hig! supply tank. High crank shaft, short crank. Oil 5 
ear shafts. Gear shaft bearings are very long, pe 
bowl ae bearings sup; 
pedestal, no ial y, wobbly legs. 


Helical drive gear offsets side thrust of worm wh 

m sanitary base; sanitary drip pan. 

80 it can be raised and lowered, not pushed back and Los Bowl, viepend oregme Bail shelf combined in = Be. 
er. eavy, high-car - 

speed of crank, =e 50 re revolutions per minute. Low bowl epee} reduces wane os on peariags ang gears. Heavy sani- 

& postal today and I will send you my big 4-color 250 page book 


THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY C0., 343 GALLOWAY STA., WATERLOO, iowa S 


Cream Separator Manutecturt ing Spectatists 
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Tens of @ 


Thou- 
ands q 


lash 
wen 
rted by one solid casting, th 
Only enough ‘of base touches Pri.” 
just far ences apart to weaves’ and brace machine 
takes friction off worm 
ream pail shelf hinged 















, often not observed until after 


trolley system is easily and 


feeding yard and droped into the shallow 


farm of I. A. Sinclair. 


be more liable to trouble than at any 
other time. A cow seldom aborts 
more than twice. Heifers from in- 
fected cows may have a certain de. 
gree of natural immunity, Natural 
infection. is most qften produced by 
introducing the germs through the 
digestive tract, by eating or drinking 
food or water carrying the bacillus; or 
by the bull at the time of copulation 
into the genital tract. 

The condition being, as a _ rule, 
chronic, the disease process usually 
exists a long time before abortion 
takes. place and the symptoms are 
abor- 
tion has occurred. The fetus is 
usually born dead or is weak and 
puny and dies within a few days. 
After the expulsion of the fetus a 
dirty, yellowish gray discharge exists 
for about two weeks and sometimes 
for a much longer period. The 
abortion generally occurs from the 
fourth to the seventh month of preg- 
nancy. If in the earlier stages of 


pregnancy the fetal envelopes usually 
come with the fetus. If later, they 
follow the fetus or may have to be 


removed by hand. 
The best way of 
disease is by prevention. 
healthy cattle should be kept 
rate from those infected. 
possible different attendants should 
have charge of the uninfected ani- 
mals. The dead fetus and membranes 
should be destroyed and the stables 
thoroughly disinfected. The genital 


this 
The 
sepa- 
Where 


dealing with 





[To Page 19.] 
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Use it instead of — 
\ i Reaith and sunshine cebe spar dark 7 ’ 
ng and ean sanitary. Send t 
es guaranteed. 
BES enenme. 


we dete bs crm, 


tor trial 













Aporeximatel ten thousand 
epee 


Fleming's Fis Ss Fistoform 


jo experience 
Fes a little attention os wed Keen as —— 
your money refunded if it yam 
= ease or how unsa‘ ng 


tory other fora ‘ee soma eae Fae 


Figmine’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

which will tell you more about it and just 
how it is used. You will value the book it- 
self om oe the atwmeten ee! sives upon dis- 


cal pages, 
fiostretions: bound in leatherette covers. 
EMING BROS., Ch: 


FL: emists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Write for Free circular sting 

about Trumans’ Embrocation 
Liniment), Colie Cure, Fever 
educer, Cough and Physic 

j Balls, Condition Powder. Guar- 
anteed ior Money backs / Ages 

Wanted. Truman 

Co., Dept. 10 heady im, 


















Bed with 


e Shavings 


Cheaper and 
cleaner than straw. 
Descriptive circular Free. Write for 
delivered price in car lots. 


Oscar Smith & Son, State St., Albany, N.Y. 

















Perfectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso 
lutely ointig t. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Qui 
easy a — “4 or wrench 
needed, _Stro yy ey hoops form easy 
waar Built to ay RB, White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 








can’t buy a better silo at any price, Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. Wr bite FY Sree catalog. 
BOONOMY SILO & ACTURING CO, 

Dept. s Frederick Md. 


LEO: OS 
my > 
Vdd Wi IS 
in all stock absolutely 
cured or money refunded. 
First dose checks, second 
or third cures completely, 


without any bad after 
effects. One bottle Payne’s Scours Special often cures 
@ calves. No excuse now for losing a single animal 
from scours or white scours. Has cured thousands 
and will cure yours. Send $1 at once for full sized 
bottle and Unqualified, Money-back Guarantee. 
Booklet free. 


Calf Saver Corporation, Box 25, Gouverneur, N. Y. 


Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


They preserve silage perfectly. Oo 

bine best construction, greatest dura- 
bility and convenience. Easy to erect 
and keep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- 
logue, Agents wan ddress 
URADILLA SILO 0O., Box B , Unadilla, N. Y. 
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Raising Vigorous Pigs 

NOTABLE INTERVIEW WITH A MAN OF RE« 

MARKABLE EXPERIENCE IN HOG FEEDING 

AND BREEDING 

“The sow herself must be hardy and 
vigorous, in order to farrow vigorous 
pigs that will grow right along and 
dress off 250 pounds when eight 
months old,” said to us A. J. Staple- 
ton, the well-known Berkshire breed- 
er. He is a “natural hog man,” whose 
long, practical experience and success 
entitle his advice to the respect from 
all that is accorded them by experts. 

“My hogs are kept out in the lots 
all winter, snow or rain, Their houses 
are cheap and low, but warm and 
dry, and so far from the feeding 
troughs that they get exercise in the 
roughest weather. They are bedded 
with cornstalks, which they eat up 
quite closely. All spring, summer and 
autumn .the hogs run on pasture, 
mostly alfalfa.” 

“They certainly look hard as nails, 


and in the best condition. Have 
trouble with cholera?” 
His Feeding Prospects 
“No, I believe in sanitation. With 


plenty of dry ground to run on the 
year around, they keep healthy. No 
trouble with fall farrowed pigs, 
either. My sows bring two litters a 
year, and I average to raise seven or 
eight pigs per litter. 


“My winter ration for breeding 
stock is this: 
Corn meal 100 pounds 


Middlings 100 pounds 
Tankage 50%, protein 10 pounds 
“Fifty pounds of this dry mixture is 
put in a 50-gallon barrel of water (in 
winter, this water is warmed to 75 or 
100 degrees), to which is added three- 
fourths of a bushel of wet brewery 
grains. This past winter I have fed 
an average of 200 pounds of this grain 
daily to an average of 120 hogs of all 
ages,”’ 


“Occasionally a handful of salt is 
stirred with a barrel of this slop. But 
hogs won't stand too much salt, espe- 
cially little pigs or young hogs. It is 
a common cause of trouble, When a 
pig backs away from the _ trough, 
won't eat, trembles, or rolls over on 
his back with his feet and legs in the 
air shaking violently, it may be spinal 
meningitis, as the veterinarians say, 
but in my experience it has been due 
to too much salt.” 


To Get Rid of Worms 


“How about worms in little pigs?” 
“Give one tablespoonful of turpen- 


LACAN 


Big and Little Porkers 7 
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Do this for four or five days, then stop 
the turpentine for 10 days, repeat if 
necessary. Use judgment. Don’t give 
too large a dose, Handled right, there 
is nothing better.” 

“In certain cases of worms I use 
sulphate of iron. Dissolve 244 or three 
pounds of it in 10 or 12 gallons of 
water. For each 100 pounds weight of 
hogs that are being fed, add one table- 
spoonful of this solution to their’ slop 
feed for a few days, Sometimes I give 
it stronger, but one should not do so 
unless one is able to judge well the 
effect. 

“When a pig’s hair is growing the 
wrong way—toward his head instead 
of his tail, and he appears out of con- 
dition generally, look out for worms. 
A young pig is the nearest to a baby 
of any domestic stock. If it has too 
much cow’s milk or too heavy feed, it 
will become wormy and out of con- 
dition.” 

“Do you practice disinfection?” 

“IT like to sow lime—air-slaked 
quicklime—in the hog houses once in 
a while. Also put a handful of this 
lime into a barrel of the slop feed oc- 
casionally. It does no harm to let the 
hogs sometimes have access to wood 
ashes.” 

“The feed above described is as 
strong and as much as I use in sum- 
mer when the pigs and hogs are on 
pasture. When on alfalfa, my brood 
sows get only one ear of corn a day; 
their fall pigs are raised as early as 
the spring litter. Notice that these 
hogs are so well satisfied they don't 
root around the fence. You see my 
hog-tight wire fences are only 24 to 
382 inches high, 6-inch mess, 9 to 12 
size of wire, It is stretched tight, but 
I don’t plow a furrow to set the bot- 
tom of the fence into the ground. 

“My hogs are in such healthy con- 
dition and good tempered, they don't 
root at this fence nor go through or 
over it. They are not noisy. Never 
have to ring a hog to prevent its root- 


Ang. Yet they will work over rough 


land, root out bogs, find and eat grubs 
and worms in the soil, improve its 
condition. 

“IT also am careful to give them all 
the pure, fresh water they want. Then 
in summer they have plenty of shade 
under trees or brush. A hot sun 
bakes the fat and life right out of a 
hog as it does out of a man. 


Pasture and Exercise 


“For a quick pasture or land to be 
plowed this spring or fallowed since 


{To Page 26.] 

















Bull Stalls in Modern Dairy Barn 
These modern all-metal fixtures are both convenient and sanitary. 
Stalls of this character are used either for bulls or for cows about to 
calve, although the structure of calving stalls need not be so heavy. 


Smaller pens are used for calves. 
side for putting in feed. 


Note the manger which swings out- 









SAVE. SVAN 


Your Paint Bills 


By using GOOD PAINT which will give 
you LASTING SERVICE and SAVE YOU 
cost of frequent repainting. 


Ingersoll Paint’ 


has proved itself the MOST DURABLE by 

74 years’ we and is the ONLY PAINT 

Endorsed by the “GRANGE” 42 years 
Made in all colors—for all purposes 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 


It is to your advantage to use the BEST rr 
PAINT. Buy it ‘Direct from our Factory” 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES F 


This means a BIG SAVING TO YOU, ia 
first cost and satisfactory results. 

_ "TR, BA Tells all about Paint 
and Painting for Du- 
tability. How to avoid 
trouble and expense 
caused by Paints fad- 
ing, chalking and peel- 
ing. Information 
w MANY 









°o 
with Sample 
Color Cards. Write me. 


Doit Now=J will Save 
you Money ; 








Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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For 17 Years America’s ] { 
Most Famous Silo f : 
NEw and exclusive improve- 4 } 

ments make the Harder ‘ 
better than ever. The massive /) a 
durable construction, rigidstorm- y 
‘sowed anchor system, air-tight WY { 

ermetically-sealed walls, per- y 
fect fitting doors make the Lili 
Harder the best investment on 
the market—the cheapest to buy Y 
and the cheapest to operate. Z hn 
Write for Free Catalo, 

It tells why the Nz oalenal Gov- 
ernment and the most successful 
dairymen everywhere use the 44%, 

Harder Silo. It explains the ex- 4, 
clusive Harder features, which 4 
mean sweeter, fresher silage, Z H —— 
healthier live stock, easy feeding 

all winter—greater dairy profits. | 
HARDER MFG. CO. A 
Box 13 Cobleskill,N.Y, r 


















































Light 


Sitlberzahn 


For thirty years the King of Ensilage Cutters— 
has many improvements for 1916, Low down 
frame makes feeding easy. All-steel triple 
frame heavily brac Safety device makes 
accidents impossible, Malleable knife heads. 
Automatic force feed saves one man’s time. 
Low speed six-arm blower. Independent con- 
trol of blower and cutter head speed. Revers- 
ible feed rollers. Write for new catalog, 

Gehi Bros. Mfg. Co., 108 Water St., West Bend, Wis. 


Dept. A, Box 474 
Batavia, N. Y. 








Keeps ensilage 

fresh and sweet. 
pte ey reg 

oors on_ hinges; tri 
bevel refrigerator doo 
frame; eval door frame to fit exact 
| eee ae of silo: extra heavy 
hoops and mee & bent to fit silo; con- 
tinuous , 4 


Thoroughly Manufactured 
Our 66 yrs. of manufacturing guaee 
ience is valuable to you rite for 
eroctive Silo Book. We also make 

ed Metal Silos. Sonn. wanted 
a THE Ez. W. ROSS C 
Box 68 Springficld, oO. 



















New Edition (2:3.. of 
Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 
brick cement, tile, metal, pit, 
ete. Tells best for your needs 
—impartial suggestions for 
meking most profits.264 pages 
anege index—Copyrighted 
d Nov 914,covers Satie e Cro} 
Send for new 
#7 previous ag > 
Mailed for 10c. 
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DANA'S EAR LABELS 


Ave stamped any name or address with coniel 
num Th PA - simple, practical and a > Smee 
reliable mark. Samples Agents wanted 


H.6. CANA, 31 MAIN STREET, WEST LEBANON. RBS 
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Farm Poultry Yard 


_ 


Would 500 Hens Clear $1000 P 

PLUMMEB M*CULLOUGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

1, Can a person with little or no expe- 
rience go into the poultry business and 
make a good living from the start, pro- 
viding he has his own property? 2. 
Would 500 hens clear $1000 a year in 
producing market eggs and market poul- 
try? 3. What variety would you sug- 
gest ?—[Farmer. 

1, Whether or not a person with no 
experience can go into the poultry 
business and make a living from the 
Start will perhaps depend as much on 
the man as anything else. Frankly I 
do not believe many make a success 
of the busines in this way. I would 
Mot advise anyone to make a _ start 
with 500 hens. I would first learn how 
to properly house, care for and make 
50 hens pay, or even a less number 
I would grow into and up with the 
business gradually, making my living 
at my regular occupation until I had 3 
better knowledge of poultry. You can 
then increase the stock gradually and 
make it pay if properly cared for. 

You will then after a few seasons 
know whether or not you like the 
poultry business. If not, you can dis- 
continue without any loss, which you 
could probably not do if you startea 
with 500 hens and went to the expens¢ 
to build houses and to buy equip- 
ment for that number. The most suc- 
cessful poultrymen that I know have 
made their success slowly—inch by 
inch—learning by their past mistakes 
and this is really better than book 
learning. 

2. Five hundred hens are often 
made to clear $1000 for their owners, 
but I doubt very much if a beginner 
could make them clear that amount. 
At any rate I do not know of anyone 
who has started with that number of 
hens and made them clear that 
amount unless they had some pre- 
vious experience with poultry. 

3. It is hard to advise what variety 
to take up. It depends very much on 
what you want them for—what line 
of the business you intend to follow. 
If you are going into the market egg 
business, and your market calls for 
white eggs or pays a premium on 
white eggs would advise taking up one 
of the Leghorn varieties or Minorcas. 
Perhaps there is nothing better for 
the egg farms than Leghorns; at least 
most of the large egg farms in the 
country seem to be keeping Leghorns 
as they will produce a dozen eggs as 
cheap or cheaper than any of the 
larger varieties. 

If, however, you have a market that 
pays a premium on brown shelled 
eggs the Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, 
Rhode Island Red, Orpington or Sus- 
sex would fill the bill. They would 
also answer the purpose better for 
selling dressed poultry or live poultry 
on the market. Leghorns are all right 
for broilers and make splendid growth 
for this trade, but they cannot expect 
to take the place of the larger breeds 
for large roasting fowls. 





Further Points in Sanitation 
PROF H. B, LEWIS, NEW JERSEY STATION 


Upon reading the article in your 
paper entitled Sanitation in poultry 
quarters by Prof H. R. Lewis of New 
Jersey station, I notice he gives a mix- 
ture for spraying the henhouse. I would 
like to ask how he mixes same and if he 
uses slaked or unslaked lime, and how 
he makes the cream of lime. My hen- 
house is about 32x14 feet. Can he give 
an idea how much of each of the mix- 
ture it would take for this size hen- 
house? I have had trouble with mites 
in my henhouse. I tried mixing white- 
wash and putting it on the spray pump, 
but it would clog on the bottom of 
spray pump and wodld not go through. 
We used the unslaked lime. If he will 
tell me how to mix this mixture so it 
will go through a spray pump, I will 





Tells Why Chicks Die 

E. J. Reefer, poultry expert of 
Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 

is giving away free anew book which 
tells of a simple home solution that 
raises 98 per cent of all chicks 
hatched and cures white diarrhea 
over night. All poultry raisers 
should surely write for this valu- 
able book free.—[Advertisement. 


be very much pleased. Also will you 
tell how many points the pure-bred 
White Plymouth Rock should have on 
its comb. How many points are called 
good? Please ask your readers to tell 
what they know on these subjects.—[A 
Subscriber. 

The New Jersey station disinfectant 
solution for use in poultry houses is 
made by taking rock lime, which is 
slaked slowly by the use of hot water 
until the mixture is about the consist- 
ency of thick cream. In making the 
solution, five quarts of this creamed 
rock lime is mixed with one pint of 
creolin or zenoleum, or any good coal 
tar disinfectant. To this is added one 
quart of kerosene and the mixture 
agitated well by stirring, after which 
six to 10 quarts of water can be added. 

This mixing is done in some large 
wooden receptacle. It is strained in- 
to the spray pump to remove any 
small particles of slaked lime and to 
be sure that it goes through the noz- 
zle without clogging. This amount is 
enough to spray thoroughly the inside 
of a house 32x14 feet. A fine nozzle is 
used in order that the solution need 
not be wasted. 

The White Plymouth Rock should 
have a single comb with five well-de- 
fined points, those in the center being 
a trifle larger than those on either 
end, giving the comb a semicircular ap. 
pearance when viewed from -the side, 
It should stand erect on both male 
and female, and should not be too 
large or coarse. 


Leg Weakness in Chicks 


What causes chicks to be weak in the 
legs? The toes curl up; they can hardly 
move about. Chicks are five weeks old 
and are of White Leghorn breed. I am 
feeding commercial chick feed and a 
dry mash made as follows: Bran 50 
pounds, middlings 75, corn meal _ 50, 
ground oats 50, beef scraps 35, alfalfa 
meal 12, charcoal five, and salt one. Po- 
tassium permanganate is in drinking 
water and not much green food is given. 
I am brooding 150 with a coal burning 
brooder stove in a room 12x13 feet, 
with about 1 inch of sand on the floor, 
and plenty of fresh air. The losses have 
been small as yet.—[Brooder, Cheshire 
County, N H. 

Leg weakness in growing chicks 
may be caused by an _ insufficient 
amount of available mineral matter 
in the ration, by moist, damp floors in 
the brooder house, or by too much 
bottom heat on the floor of the hover. 
Chicks showing signs of weakness 
walk for the first two or three days 
stiff-legged. Later they are unable to 
support their bodies, and walk around 
on the hock joints and shanks, If the 
cause is not remedied they will con- 
tinue to grow worse until they lose the 
entire use of their limbs. If damp- 
ness seems to be the cause, as is some. 
times the case, the best procedure is 
to cover the floor with at least an inch 
of dry sand, topping this with 2 or 3 
inches of chaff or litter. 

The farmer should see that plenty 
of bone and meat scrap is fed in or- 
der that plenty of lime and phosphorus 
be provided for bone development. 
Equal parts wheat bran, granulated 
bone and meat scrap in open pans 
and always available may be kept be- 
fore them as a dry mash. Chicks once 
seriously affected with leg weakness 
never recover the use of their limbs. 
If seriously crippled, they should be 
killed, and if only partially crippled 
they should be retained until they 
weigh about 1% pounds, then killed 
and sold for broilers. Be sure the 
brooder bottom is not too hot. 








W. R. S. Is a Oanadian, resident in 
the United States for five years. He 
may be naturalized in this country by 
applying to the county court or the 
United States court for the district in 
which he lives. There is a little 
book entitled, The Making of a Citi- 
zen,”” published by Chester F. Davis 
of Worcester, Mass, price 25 cents, 
which covers the subject very fully. 
Canada, or any other country, may 
call upon its citizens in the United 
States. to return to take up arms in 
its defense, but no country can Send 
to the United States to take an alien 
out. of it. The aliens here should 
become citizens at the earliest pos- 
sible 1 oment. 





Amerie Agriculturisé . 


The Spring Hatch 


Pll Save Your Chicks “*"*"* 


The annual loss of young chicks in the United States is s 
die before reaching pullet age— 


ae, the yearly hat 
ores se 9 eignstion. 

po that poult 

most of these chi 


M.D. BV. S3 


ring. More than' 
—die we leg weak- 


alk about conservation! think of the millions of 
~ Ae ers could save by saving 


Yes, most of them can be saved—saved by start 


ing them on 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN- A-CE-A 


Cures Gapes, indigestion, Leg Weakness, Ete, 


During my 9 yoors’ o experience as 0 doctor of medicine, a 


veterin a successful poultry raiser, 


medicine, a” 


covered ered that, by by ‘by using a certain nerve tonic and appetizer, 


bsolutely overcome; 


the use o 


~ Bay contain chemical that is readily taken up by the 


blood would cure gapes. by causing the worms in 


pipe (the cause of gapes) to let t go their hold and hel, 


e chick throw them off. 


ingred: —~ 


mbining these 
) wy) bitter tonics, I found tha’ Tec could control and invigorate , 


’s digestion. 


My Poultry Pan-a-ce-a helps put stamina into the ae. 


strengthens and cleanses its syst 


em and sends it 


road eae hardy and robust. Most of the big 
poultry in the United States, where chicks are hate 
= by the peed e — during hatching season, 


d my Pan-a-ce-a regu 


Ingredients printed on every package. Now read this: 


ler 
enough for your Hoek, andi it doesn 
QS return empty aadaih beer can 


gold caly by reliable dealers whom you know. 1% Ibs.. 
Ibs., 60c; 25-lb. pail, $2.50 (except in Canada and the 


free book that tells all about 


far West ) 
Send for 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


youwith 





Your houps are aot to be wemitee with worms righ t now—feed my tonic 


fn the swill as quaran- 
tee it will rid your oe of worms. 
My Stock Tonic ts also a fin 

tioner for hi cattle and 
Suproatess. 


py,’ 
by 4, 


Gy; MY 


If you have a sick or in< 
animal, write Dr. 
ess, “tell symptoms, 
enclose 2c Le 
reply, and he wili send 
you aprescriptionand 
pe of advice treo 





First Aid For 
The Chicks 


The chick’s first food must take the place of 
the natural insect food and seeds be would eat 
if he had the chance. Ordinary causes 
bowel trouble and most losses of fre chicks, 


Bo 
Chick Manna 


Standard Since 1884 


brings chicks through first 10 days healthy and 
rugged and ready _ . = food. A per- 
tly balanced ration in 
poe use with wonderful 

results since 1884. 


At your dealer’s, or 
write direct for offer 


Post. 
tisfaction or money 
back. 


F. P. Cassel & Son, 
Al Main St., 
Lansdale, Pa. 
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THE snows FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 51 ° Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mash 
5 gree ond = meat meals and a 2 portion of Natro 
bl _ inte a perfect chick mash. 
ureery © Ch ‘Food 

neta grain and seeds make this a sweet and 
wholesome grain ration. 
Growing Chi Chiek Feod--feed after chicks 

are 4 weeks old-- ‘ect developer. 
Remember Our Guarantee and reduce 
chiek aw tos er. That’s what the 
a peasy farm in Cen‘ Penna. did last season. 

for list and information. 


2, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 





scri547 BEFORE YO 








The successful farmer who really m: 

and gets ahead is the one who euls, ae tol 
thinks for himself. There is no imvestment that 
will pay such big returns as few books thet will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 
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A Simple and Safe Way 


Feed Hopper Simple and Safe 
STEWART N. NYE 


Undoubtedly the simplest and safest 
way of raising young stock on range is 
by the hopper system—keeping a sup- 
ply of food before the birds at all 
times. In this way they do not run off 
flesh and retard growth by constant 
foraging between meals. They will do 
a certain amount of foraging, anyway, 
but with grain at hand they will never 
overexercise. I keep a supply of hard 
grains, mash, beef scrap and oyster 
shells constantly before them with of 
course an abundant supply of fresh 
water. On free range practically no 
green food need be fed, but on limited 
ground it will be necessary to supply 
sprouted oats or greens from the 
garden. 

I believe chicks fed in this manner 
will make a better growth in a shorter 
time, growing more evenly, never be- 
ing hungry and never overeating. I 
have had Wyandottes mature and lay 
in five months, I do not desire such 
early maturity, but it shows the sys- 
tem is not far from right. Any type 
hopper that does not waste the grain 
and that protects it from the weather 
may be used. The one in the accom- 
panying cut fills these requirements, 
and can be economically and easily 
constructed, 





Keeping Eggs in Water Glass 


_ What is the formula for preparing so- 
@ium silicate to preserve eggs for fall 


use?—[P. N. Hopkins. 

Sodium silicate, commonly called 
water glass, can be purchased at al- 
most any drug store at about $1 a 
gallon. Mix one part of this with nine 
er 10 parts of clean, cold water that 
hag been boiled. 

Only strictly fresh, clean eggs are 
used. They are packed in glazed 
earthenware jars, galvanized tubs or 
buckets and wooden tubs or. kegs. 
Several small jars are better than one 
large one on account of the possibil- 
ity of crushing the eggs if too many 
are put together. The mixture is 
poured over the eggs, and occasional 
motice taken to see that it has not 
evaporated and left some of the eggs 
iry This recipe will preserve eggs 
several months, thoroughly fresh. The 
ars are kept in as cool a place as 
The following table shows 
he approximate number of eggs va- 
rious containers will hold and the 


possible. 








amount of water glass required. 
PACKING CAPACITY OF CONTAINERS 

3 gal) 40 eggS......-.. 8 pints 10 ounces 

zg BP Gee cocvaudce 7 pints 3 ounces 
SAllON. reese. 120 C8G8...ese0e 10 pints 13 ounces 

7 Phonbee eters 160 CGBS..ceesees 14 pints 6 ounces 

5 gall 200 @eggs...... .-+.18 pints 0 ounces 

10 gallon.......«. 400 eggs.........36 pints 0 ounces 





Pick Out the Laying Hens 

. HAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, N Y 
it is an advantage to know the hens 
at do the most laying. While with 
pure-bred stock there is more diffi- 
culty in distinguishing one from an- 
®ther, still I have frequently noticed 
that even though the markings are 
similar, each fowl has a distinctive in- 
dividuality. Sometimes this shows in 
ber actions; the formation of the body 
may help distinguish her or the eyes 
ér head. 

Trap nests and legbands are prob- 
ably the best means to accomplish the 
@esired end. However, if the owner 
has a comparatively small number of 
Bure-bred stock, say from 50 to 70 
fowls, and the power of close and 


ro 


@uick Observation, such markings are 
Bot entirely necessary. 


A good hen 





to Raise Young Poultry 


will set upon the nest for some time 
while laying. By giving the nest boxes 
a certain amount of attention, it is not 
hard to pick out the layers and 
through their individuality distinguish 
them from other members of the flock. 

It has been pointed out that a good 
laying hen has a tendency toward a 
distinctive build. The eyes also are 
usually more prominent and the legs 
a little longer. A hen that is active, 
one of the first to be in motion in the 
morning and one of the last to return 
to the roosts at night, is often a good 
layer. While these peculiarities may 
help to pick out the hens laying the 
most eggs, I consider that the best 
plan to follow with a small flock is to 
make careful observation of the hens 
that are in the nest boxes the greater 
part of the time. Then, by making use 
of the knowledge of the individuality 
in the fowls or by distinguishing 
marks or slight variations in shape or 
plumage, these hens can be noted as 
the best layers. The management and 
returns of the poultry keeper can be 
governed accordingly. 

Where little attention is paid in this 
respect, some will lay few eggs during 
the season, Others after laying a 
small number of eggs will become 
broody, while still others will be pro- 
lific layers. It is quite probable where 
fowls are under no such supervision 
and are more or less on range, laying 
as they please, that a third of their 
number, the nonlayers and poor lay- 
ers, could be disposed of to the own- 
er’s advantage, 





The Hard Maple is not well 
adapted to dry positions. 





You Men Who Have Pipes 


Discarded and forgotten pipes— inactive, retired, 







“‘out-of-commission” pipes — pipes you've tried to 
smoke and couldn’t smoke—-you men try Tuxedo. 
You can smoke a pipe—every man can— but you 


can’t smoke any kind of Tobacco without making your 
tongue rebel and your throat getangry. Put the b 


ame 


where it belongs—the pipe was innocent—the tobacco 


was the guilty party. 


Give your pipe another chance — fill it with fresh 
Tuxedo, packed firmly but not hard; smoke slowly; 
and you'll go into permanent partnership with Tuxedo. 
One week’s trial and you'll know why so many men 
have forsaken all smokes except Tuxedo. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo is a good hearted, gentle, quiet, soft-voiced 
tobacco— it’s as genial as a sunny day and as com- 
forting as a raise in salary —no “fighting spirit” in it 
anywhere to muss up your tongue—or fuss up your 
throat —as ‘‘bite-less” as a baby. 

That’s because the rich, mellow leaf is first aged in 
wood from 3 to 5 years and then it’s treated by the 


MR. A. M, ROSE 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Illinois 
** Tuxedo tobacco is pleasantly mild, get has 
@ fragrance that is most satisfying. I enjoy 
Tansds more than any tobacco I’ve ever 





famous original ‘‘ Tuxedo 
Process” —ihat takes every 
particle of bite and irrita- 
tion out of tobacco. 
Tuxedo has plenty of 
imitators—but there can’t 
be another tobacco like 
Tuxedo, because no other 
can be made by the secret 
“Tuxedo Process.” 
Try Tuxedo this week. 
YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO 
EVERY WHERE 


Convenient, glassine-wrapped 
moisture-proof pouch .. . 5c 


Famous green tin with gold 10 
lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90¢ 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 























Ever 
Think Of It? 


Some folks go on clogging 
their systems and drugging 
themselves day after day 
with tea and coffee—half 
sick most of the time. They 
wonder what balks _ their 
plans and keeps them down. 


Suppose you stop tea and 
coffee 10 days and try 


POSTUM 


You can then leam what 
a difference it makes in body 
and brain to quit tea and 
coffee, which contain the 
drug, caffeine, and use the 
food-drink—Postum. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers. 





Think of it! These 
two UNBEATABLE \i)ps 


wi 


@aeme@m Box1i8 


Machines $ 


ri Only 
——_ > 


B acid on 30 Deys' Trist— 


MONEY BACK 
IF NOT SATISFIED 


Wisconsins are made of genuine Californiall 
Red - Incubators have double walls, 
fouble glass doors, copper tanks, self-regulat- 


hipped com lete with the 
tester, lamps, etc., teady torun. Bi emcee 
4 the yesr. Send for our new 1916 catalog fully describ- ¥ 
Ping this outfit. A i i il 
180-Egg Incubator and Brooder, both only $12 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Racine, Wis. au an 


postal brings it by return mai 





we 
HHEREDE 


i 





me today. Jim Rohan, Pres 
BelleCity incubator 


Big Cash Profits 


Every Week on Chicks. Write me for details 
showing how beginners with Belle City outfits 
a week on day-old chicks. 
Get the facts! Any man, woman, boy or girl 
can do it by following my plan and using my 


10 to $25 


ar we seens Get all facts, f 


proofs, particu- 
lars—my low prices—money- ff 


back guaranty—also my 
$1300.00 Gold Offers 


all come with my big illus- Belle City 
Incubators 
Tiltm > faekek hes 


trated Free Book“Hatching 
Facts,” in colors. Write 





Co.. Box1 47. Racine. 

















Cole’s Buff 


Plymouth Rocks 


Champions of the central west. Eggs, $1.50 for 15; 
$7 for 100. Young's strain 8. C. White Leghorn eggs, 
from record laying hens, $1.50 for 15; 
$50 for 1000. Catalogue free. 


FRANK C. COLB, - - 





$6 for 100; 


VAN WERT. OHIO 


Mrs. C.F, Merrick, Lockney,Tex., 
Ironclad Incubat- 


and Nebr. Farm Journ: 
Hatching Contest. She placed 1 
in the incubator and hatch 

ou can now met these famous 


winners, made of Calif. Redwood, 





140 
































Sronclad WINS 


In 2 Biggest 
maa HATCHING 


ncphatorand betcred TO). Be ee 
Ever Held 





back hereof. 
mistakes. 


TO. canaiaawede 8 


the following: 


PORERD. sccccccccdceccocsdccccsveuscesseseoce 
OF Sree ery e Postoffice. ..sccccccsse 
COGN 00 cccciecicvoveces BINS. co ccdsoecede « 
Railroad ..cccccecceccees ecccscccccceccese eee 


Express company 





To Get Best Service, 
Best Prices, Best Goods 


it may help you to copy or cut out the form below, 
in writing to advertisers. It will show them that 
you are entitled to their best attention, and that 
you have the backing of “the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist” as per guarantee on 
Write plainly to avoid possible 


(Here fill in name of advertiser you are writing to) 


Seeing your advertisement in the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New York 
city, please send me, as you advertise therein, 


Railroad Freight Station... ..ccccseecess 
SCHEER HESECHESHE HEE EEE 


Express offfce ...ceccccccccesccsscccsesesessess 
(Please See Over) 
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Apples 


for the 


President 





Prize Apples Sent Wilson 


Washington, Nov. 23—Dr. Francis 
Thomas of Sandy Spring, Md., sent 
to President Wilson today the apples 
for which the Marylander was award- 
ed the first prize at the Maryland 
Week show in Baltimore last week. 

The fruit is intended for the White 
House Thanksgiving dinner. 





(Baltimore Sun) 


These apples came from trees that had 
been protected by spraying with Pyrox. 
Why not ay your trees with it and get 


‘‘apples fit 


or the President.’’ 


P yroxX is the spray used by most growers of prize 


fruit. 


It turns out better apples as to finish, color and 


keeping quality, increases the vigor of the tree and 
keeps apples on until mature—reduces wind-falls— 
you send more to market and less to the cider mill. 





It prevents wormy apples and fungus. 


Adheres to 


foliage through heavy rains, is easy to use, and with’ 
suitable nozzles goes further than other sprays. 


Spray your apples and other fruit trees with it. 
Spray your potatoes and other vegetables with it. 


Get acquainted with Pyrox—you might like it! 


Large catalog free. 


Order of nearest dealer or send 


$1 for a trial crock big enough to make 35 gallons spray. 


BOWK 


INSECT ‘ICIDE COMPANY 
1011 Fidclies ty Bidg., Baltimore, 8 Md. 











~~ Write to the Men Who Know 


There is a great difference in spray pumps and 
spraying apparatus. One kind is made by practical 
orchardists and has been improved through over 20 years of orchard 
success. Write aletter or postcard to Morrill & Morley Mfg. Co. Findout about 


Eclip 


se Spray 


Pumps 


In use In more dt tu ee than ¥ other makes. Used by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Find out what Eclipse offers in 


more profits for orchards, vineyards or potato fields. 


Address 


Morrill & Morley Mfg. Co., Boz 21, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Send for Free Catalogue 


We Have a Story for You 








TREE pratt 





/@ Here’s a book of daily needs you 
should keep handy. It lista the 
best of every thing for the or- 
ehardist and truck ‘ower. 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there’ ‘3 
anything . ask Pratt.” 
You know him—he's the man 
who makes “Salecide—the tree 
” Everything else he sells is just as good. 
Our Service Department 
ie under his direct supervision and he is always 
ready to advise, from his long experience, just 
what implement, spray material, etc., you need. 
Ask questions, But send for the book today. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
Derpt.O . 50 Church St., New York 


To the Advertiser Addressed 
on Other Side Hereof 


In sending this inquiry or order, per- 
mit me to call your attention, for our 
mutual benefit, to the following guar- 
antee of its advertisers’ reliability 
wwhich appears at the top of first 
“column on editorial page of each issue 
of Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
of New York city: 












Saver. 





OUR GUARANTEE — We positively 
guarantee that each advertiser in this 
issue of Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist is reliable. We agree to refund to any 
subscriber the purchase price of any ar- 
ticle advertised herein if found not to be 
as advertised. To take advantage of 
this guarantee, our subscribers MUST 
always state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw your 
adv in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist.” We are not re- 
sponsible for claims against individuals 
or firms adjudica bankrupt, or 
whose estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receivership 
proceedings are pending. 

(Please See Over) 








Strawberry Plants 


A careful selection of the earliest, lat- 
est, largest, best-flavored and most pro- 
ductive June and Everbearing varieties, 
Also Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, 
#rape, Asparagus, Rhubarb and Horse- 
radish Plants. 


FRUIT TREES a 


Also Ornamental T 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Sweet Potato, 
Celery, Tomato, Pepper and Egg Plants 
for early and late planting. 

Healthy, vigorous, well-rooted stock delivered to you 
in good growing condition. — or small lots at 


reasonable prices. Cata 
Remsenburg, N. Y. 


HARRY L. SQUIRES - 
-0.K. Champion Sprayer. 
— INSURE 








double pres- 
gure pump with relief valve. Absolute satis- 


SESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE rc. FREE 

Sprayers, Planters, Diggers, ete. 
Champion Potato Machinery Co., 
159Chicago Avenue, Mammond, indiana. 



















Pratt Growers, 


get prices on our Genesee 


e =. Stardy apple peach. pear 
“37th Year Catalog 
room haste, well-rooted trees— 
| my Gives helps, plans. rps wodae 
King Bros. Nursert 
27 Oak St. Dansville, N New York 
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Much Promise in Dust Sulphur 
RALPH LL, KROHN, NEW YORK 

For several years there has been a 
growing demand by orchardists for a 
more easily applied and equally ef- 
fective spray than the usual liquid 
sprays. Various materials have been 
tried and from the many experiments 
sulphur dusting has been evolved. 
This new method has ease and rapid- 
ity of application, while conclusions 
to date show it as effective as the 
liquids against some pests. It not only 
lends itself to the use of the commer. 
tial grower, but it benefits the man 
with comparatively few trees. It en- 
ables him to get a better apple at very 
little increased expense and effort, 
where before he could not spray with 
liquids because of the expense and 
difficulty of application. 

From the successful dusting accom- 
plished by Cornell it is expected this 
summer will see a much larger num- 
ber of orchardists trying out the sul- 
phur dust, especially since the war 
has rendered the use of copper arsen- 
icals almost prohibitive. The initial 
cost of adopting this dust may be 
somewhat heavy, but not so as to 
cause a farmer to hesitate. A special 
dusting machine costing about $100 is 
necessary. 

Whiel the cost of the dusting ma- 
terial is at present higher than the 
liquids, the labor and time saved 
bring the net cost per tree to about 
the same figure as.for liquid sprays 
Sulphur is the costly ingredient, since 
it has to be prepared in a very finely 
divided state. 

Lime is added to the sulphur as a 
diluting agent at the rate of 10 to 15 
pounds to 90 pounds of sulphur. 
Ground or flowers of sulphur will not 
answer for this process, For the con. 
trol of insect pests, especially codling 
moth, arsenate of lead is also added 
at the rate of two-thirds ounce per 
tree. In applying sulphur dust, air is 
used as a carrier, The rapidity of ap- 
plication renders possible the dusting 
of large orchards at critical times and 
on short notices. 


Does Not Control All Pests 


While the method seems generally 
applicable to New York conditions, it 
is by no means free from faults. 
Probably the most serious objection 
to it is the fact that at present there is 
no dust spray effective against the 
scale, pear physlla or aphis. However, 


workers are confident that some prep- 
arations will be discovered in the near 
future. When much trouble is had 
from the above insects sulphur dust- 


ing, at least for the present, will prob. 
ably prove unsatisfactory and the 
grower will do better to use liquid 
sprays. 


As far as the work has been done, 
dusting has been done from two sides 
of the tree. Each grower must learn 
from practice the proper manipula- 
tion of the outlet pipe of the duster be- 
cause correct distribution of the sul- 
phur dust depends to a large extent 
on the shape of the tree. Further 
work will undoubtedly alter the rec- 
ommendations now given for dusting 
trees. 

Dusting must be thorough and the 
sulphur is applied at the same time as 
for liquid sprays. Applications are 
best made at critical times before 
storm periods. The dust may be put 
on any time during the day and may 
be effectively applied even immediate- 
ly after storms. A grower need not 
worry that the rains will wash off the 
sulphur for enough adheres as to 
prove effective. 

Dusting has passed the stage of un- 
certainties and its practical utilization, 
at least in New York orchards, has 
been fully demonstrated. With the 
present almost prohibitive price of 
copper for use in bordeaux, I think it 
behooves orchardists to give some at- 
tention to dusting and its use need 
arouse no alarm as to uncertainties of 
success. Many growers will no doubt 
fall in line this spring and summer, 





Horticultural Practice 





American Agriculturist 


Fruit and Grain Prospects 

T. L. WALL, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 

I have just been examining the fruit 
buds in the home orchards. I find the 
budded peaches almost all dead in the 
bud, but some naturai fruit buds 
seem to be alive. I think the peach 
crop will be a complete failure in 
Clearfield county, Pa, this year. I can- 
mot account for this on the usual 
theories, because: First, we have not 
had a cold winter; the thermometer 
has been only 10 degrees below at our 
place, though 15 or 16 degrees was 
reported along the river one morning 
in February. Neither do the buds 
seem to have been abnormally swelled 
or forward. Also I find the buds just 
as dead in the young healthy orchard 
that did not bear fruit last year as in 
the trees in the old orchard that was 
loaded with fruit. 

If I had to construct a theory to ac- 
count for it, I might conclude that 
the buds were killed because they 
were so full of water, as we have had 
an unusual amount of rain not only 
in the growing season, but nearly alt 
winter until five or six weeks ago. 
However, the buds of all kinds seem 
quite dry now. Sour cherries are all 
right in general. One tree of Mercer 
has some buds that seem doubtful 
and other sweet or semi-sweet varie- 
ties may be damaged. 

I am inelined to think Clapp’s 
Favorite and probably other pears are 
damaged, but there may be good buds. 
Apples show good prospects for a 
crop. Their buds are rarely damaged 
here in the winter, and as the trees 
seem to be well supplied with buds 
we may expect a good crop if blos- 
soms escape late frosts. This should 
be our year for apples, as few or- 
chards bore a crop in this section last 
year. It is a little early to say much 
about the bush fruits, but we are hav- 


ing snow and cold weather well into 
March and this should protect and 
keep back all kinds of fruits and 
and plants, including blackberries, 
raspberries, currants and strawber- 
ries. 

Wheat and rye were exposed to a 
great deal of rain and some freezing 
and thawing in later December and 
January, but are now generally well 
covered with snow. These winter 
grains looked rather poor when last 


exposed. Grapevines seem generally 
to be in good condition, having made 


a good healthy growth last season 
with the wood well ripened. Wood 
growth was generally very good with 


all fruits last year, but whether fruit 
bud formation was equally perfect, 
only time can tell. If the season is 
dry it may be rather trying to wood 
growth that was developed in wet 
weather and has probably rather 
loose cellular tissue. 





Calcium Arsenate on apples. will 
take the place of arsenate of lead in 
combination with bordeaux and pos- 
sibly lime-sulphur. With the latter, 
however, we must remember that 
while usually no damage has been 
done, in some cases it has done harm. 
Relative to its use on peach, the evi- 
dence gives, thus far, no ground to 
think that it can safely be substituted 
for arsenate of lead. For use on po- 
tatoes it may be said that while the 
amount of evidence collected is small, 
such as has been obtained indicates 
that it may be used safely either in 
bordeaux mixture or alone. From the 
chemical standpoint it is apparently 
just as safe for potatoes as is paris 
green and may be used as a substi- 
tute. It is probable, however, that a 
larger dose will he required to get the 
same result, because there is, pound 
for pound, actually less arsenic in It 
and because the arsenic which is in it, 
unit for unit, is probably less quick in 
its action. From a chemical stand- 
point it appears that the combination 
of soap with calcium arsenate is likely 
to prove dangerous.—[T. J. Headlee, 
New Jersey Station. 





Farm Machinery for Russia—Very 
little in the way of harvesting 
machinery was shipped into Russia in 
1915. Stocks there, it is reported, 
will be fairly well cleared with @ 
probable shortage during 191€. Iceam 
freights are high. 
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Lime for-Strawberry Patch 
WEIDLE, ERIE COUNTY, PA 


c. R, 


After growing strawberries for mar- 
ket for a number of years on practi- 
ally the same ground, I have been 
confronted with serious trouble the 
past few seasons in fighting sorrel 
which now grows exceedingly ram- 


pant in my berry patches. The cause 
for this unwanted pest I attribute to 
Jiberal applications of acid phosphate 
on my berry ground, and no lime used 
to counteract the moderate effects of 


the acid fertilizers in souring the land, 
which, of course, in time encourage 
the growth of sorrel, as this plant 


Joves sour land. 

Realizing these facts, I am now ex- 
permenting with ground limestone on 
my strawberry ground to learn if I 
cannot get the groynd into a condition 
that the sorrel will not be serious to 


fight as in former years; yet at the 
same time not sweeten the soil to any 
extent that it might be injurious to 
the strawberry crop, for it is claimed 
that strawberries are not benefited by 
liming the soil, and someone else 
laims they are injured by the use of 
lime. I don't know at present who is 
in t right, but in my opinion lime 
Wi ave to be exceedingly injurious 
to compare with the bad effects a rank 
growth of sorrel can accomplish ina 
strawberry patch. 

Last season on about one acre of 
my strawberry ground badly infected 
with sorrel, I applied about one ton of 
grouml limestone before setting to 
strawberries. Another acre of similar 
ground adioining was planted to 
strawberries without liming. On the 
limed grou und, while sorrel grew, it did 
mot grow near as rapidly, and was 
easier to control than in the unlimed 


patch which caused a lot of trouble in 
the late fall in trying to rid the sorrel 
from amongst a heavy growth of berry 
vines. As sorrel spreads from the 
T yet fear bad results in this 
from rapid growth of sorrel 
ing up in the spring. 

What effect the lime may or 
mot have on the strawberries 
moted with interest. There was 
tainly no need of alarm last season as 
the newly set plants grew and did as 
well on the limed, as on the unlimed 
ground. Ground limestone will be used 
in different amounts on all my ground 
planted to strawberries this spring to 
mote better its action as an aid in 
overcoming sorrel growth, for’ this 
point is a positive need; and to note 
from personal experience what effect 


root, 
patch 
spring- 


may 
will be 


cer- 
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heavy applications, 
tried in a small 
the strawberry 


which will only be 
way, may have upon 
crop. 





Applying Nitrates—P. 8. C., Penn- 
sylvania: The time to apply nitrate 
of soda depends upon conditions. If 
the plants are set in the spring, but 
are not making satisfactory growth, a 
light application may be made to each 


plant early in June to encourage 
growth, or, if necessary, it may be 


applied early in September. 
the following spring, it is better to 
apply it as soon as possible after the 
blossoms have set, rather than before. 


If used 


The fertilization of the blossoms will 
take place better if the work is de- 
layed until that time. Again, nitrate 


of soda may be applied to a bed kept 
over for a second crop as soon as the 
bed has been thinned out. The 
quantity to use will depend upon con- 
ditions, anywhere from 150 to 300 
pounds an acre. Do not apply it when 
the plants are wet, because there is 
danger of burning. Ordinarily there 
is no danger of burning the foliage 
when dry, but if left on the leave 

there may be some burning. Under 
some cond on srowers using nitrate 
of soda £0 over the rows with 
brooms and remove it from the 


foliage. 


Grapes Need Pruning—G. D. T. of 


New York asks what is wrong with 
his grape vine when the bunches dry 
up and fall off in midsummer. The 
arbor is laden with beautiful bunches 
early in the summer. He also asks 
how often the vines should be pruned 
and when. A number of =  circum- 
stances may cause the bunches to dry 


up and fall off, 
it is quite probable 
been sufficient], 


but in this instance 
the vines have not 
pruned. Often 


growth is rapid and if the canes and 
suckers are allowed to-grow without 
restraint the plant may not be able to 


support the fruit development through 


to the time of maturity. Grapevines 
are pruned any time in cold weather 
before the sap starts to flow in the 


spring 

The Custom of Milking 
has become fixed, and no 
vantage is secured when 


twice a day 
marked ad- 
the number 


of milkings is increased. Experience 
and repeated tests show that three 
milkings a day increase the amount 
of milk less than 7%. Considering 
the extra labor invilved, the extra 
milk obtained by three milkings will 


not repay the cost and trouble. 














Size of Spray Outfit Convenient in Farm Orchard 


This is a small barrel pump, operated by hand, 


wagon, 
farmer with a few 





The tower makes it easy to reach the upper branches. 
fruit trees needs some such outfit. 


set in a spring 


Every 






iveness of your fields. 











Valuacle Book Sent Free 
You will find velqgae 
illustrated book, ** Better 
how to raise bigge 
make the farm worth more. 


Farming.”’ 


General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Kn ville, 

New York, Philadeiphia, St. Louis 











This Picture "Shows! 
What Subsoiling Did 


This corn was grown on worn out land at the 
Experiment Farm, Clarksville, Tennessee. The plot 
on the right was untreated ; that on the left was sub- 
soiled—blasted and broken up four feet deep. 
plots were planted at the same time and were culti- 
vated in the same way. By using 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


you can double the product- 
Under 
the top soil is rich plant food 
that needs only to be opened 
up to give you bumper crops. 
You can do the blasting 
yourself, cheaply and easily, 
with Th Safest Explosive. 


information in our big 
It tells 
"t crops, clear waste land, and 
Mail the coupon now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Houghton, 
New Orleans, 





















Both 





Save time and money—use 
Atlas Farm Powder to clear 
your land of stumps and 
boulders. Use it to dig 
ditches, plant orchards, etc. 
Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for agricultural use. 
It is sold by — near you, 








(FREE BOOK COUPON | 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book “ Better Farming 
1 am interested in the use of explosives for the 


AAl12 





purpose before which | mark Xx. 


| Tree Planting 
| Ditch Digging 
= | Quarrying-Mining 


il 


Stump Blasting & 

| Boulder Blasting | 

| Subsoil Blasting i 
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Name ~ 





Address —___.__. 
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For Your Name 
and Address 


HIS Spraying Guide 

has enabled over 

350,000 farmers, exper- 
iment stations, gardeners, or- 
chardists, florists, to pre vent erop ruination by in- 
sects and’ blights—to better quality and gd of 
yield, Sent iree for your name and address. 


Annihilates 
Bugs and Blights 
that Ruin Crops 
and Kill Trees 


Brown’s Auto-Spray made in 40 hand and 
pies. Style No. 1 is yt for general use. 
Right size for 6 acres berry plants; or one acre 
rees. Easily carried over pour shoulder. Also” 
sevectigate wgwen’e flew: log Atemte Nasele. 
Cannot c eans itself automatically. Tite 
for FREE Guide Today. 


E. C. BROWN Co. 
849 Maple Street Rochester, N. Y. | 














Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 
All wepehibles and strawberries, including Ever-bearing, 
get my catalog, read why I sell choice Drants. Sent pre 
paid at half the price of others. C. E. FIELD, SEWELL, N.J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Good stocky plants of all the leading varieties, 
Catalogue free. H. H. BENNING, RB. 6, Clyde, N. Y. 








—Pears al Apples— 


A combination that wins in almost every frvit 
growing section. Bosc Pear is the coming mar- 
ket sort—handsome, good size, sells readily. 
From our Fifty varieties of Apples you can choose 
the money-makers, for our Fruit Beok shows 
what sorts are suited to certain sections. Geta 
free copy today. 


Samuel Fraser Nursery, Inc., 35 Main St., Geneseo, N.Y. 

















Strawberries, big delicious kinds, that bring 
highest prices, can be grown in your 
own garden by using ox “sy plants 
Vigorous, guaranteed true-to-name. 
Allen’s 1916 Book of Berries 
fully describes the latest and best 
varieties of strawberries and other 
small fruits, giving cultural meth- 
ods, ete.—the result of 30 

ears experience, It’s free. g@ 
Write for copy today. 

» The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
18, Market St., Salisbury, Md. 


ALSIKES5%° 


Bu. 
AN Soradrt eect and Cheapest Known, 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-3 alsike, a big 
bargain. Greatest hay and pasture combination grown. 
Write for Free Sample and 100 page catalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats only beat 
‘ou can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle on 
ne Be recleaned seed guaranteed. a before ad 
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A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 528 Clarinda, —— 
CYPRESS, well made 
with cross bar, blind 

Somes si tenons white leaded 
PS: in joints. GLASS. $1.60 perBex. 
Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. Doept.2 Baltimore. Md. 





Banker’s Trees 


Make you money. Get my free catalogue before 


you place your order. 
BANKER’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, Dansville, N. ¥ 





100 St. Regis. Raspberry or Superb Strawberry planta, 
delivered, $2.25. by parcel post. 
F. A. TOMKINSON, HAMMONTON, N. 4. 








we will mail the catalogue 


ford Mixed ® Sweet Pe 








Henderson Collection will 








\ is the title of our 1916 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 206 pages, 16 co'ored plates and over 1000 
§ photo engravings, showing actual results without 
i information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit and embodies the 
fm results of over sixty-nine years of practical experience. 
4 largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Bearlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies‘and Spencer and Eck 
as, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash permest on any order amountin 
sent complete and detailed cultural directions. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 





exaggeration. It is a mine of 


o give this catalogue the 


to $1.00 and upward. With the 
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Possibilities in French Endive 
PROF L. M, MONTGOMERY, onto 


Are you looking for some new vege- 
table product to test your skill and 
tempt your apppetite? Such a search 
will bring to attention a product not 
really new on the markets, but new 
from the cultural standpoint, namely 
French endive or Witloof chicory. For 
@ great a many years this produ has 
been imported and sold at fancy prices 
in our large markets. Lately its cul- 
ture in this country has assumed some 
importance. The French endive so- 
called is nothing more or less than 
the blanched leaves of the chicory 
plant obtained by forcing the roots in- 
to growth during the winter season. 

In order to produce good roots for 
forcing it will not be necessary to sow 
the seed until the first of July as the 
plants are frost hardy and grow best 
in cool weather. If started too early 
they will go to seed. The plants will 
need considerable room for full devel- 
opment. The rows should be about 
15 to 18 inches apart and the plants 
thinned to 5 or 6 inches in the rows. 
They will continue to grow until the 
good freezes, when they may be 
taken up for forcing 

The forced product is obtained in 
different ways. A common method is 
to take the roots up and reset in 

.trenches as closely as they may be 
packed, in good, loamy well-drained 
soil. Mound up the soil over the 
crowns to a depth of 6 or 8 inches 
and when the season of forcing ar- 
rives cover over with good, hot stable 
manure 15 or 18 inches deep. The 
warmth will start new leaf growth 
which will form a compact bunch of 
bleached leaves in a very short time. 

When the tips are ready to break 
through the soil mulch they are ready 
for market, Another method will be 
to take up the roots and store in a 


cool place until wanted for forcing, 
when they may be taken into a dark 


cellar or pit and packed as closely as 
possible in a horizontal position and 
covered with enough soil to keep 
them moist. A deep covering of soil 
will not be needed if tne cellar or forc- 
ing pit is completed darkened. Other- 
wise the same mulch of soil should be 
jadded as for outside forcing. 





' 
‘Watercress as Farm Side Line 

I believe I have a very suitable place 
for the growing of watercress. Can you 
give me any information on what kind 
is most desirable for the New York city 
market; where may plants be secured 
for the starting of a new bed: and what 
is. the method of culture, harvesting 
and marketing?—[W. J. De Silva, Dela- 
ware County, N Y. 

Watercress is usually handled on 
commission by the large receivers in 
New York city! The receipts are lim- 
ited, but the jobbers who supply res- 
taurants and hotels are comparatively 
heavy buyers. The business from the 
commercial standpoints is splendidly 
summarized in a letter from F. W. 
Houston of Rockbridge county, Va. 
He writes as follows: I am not fa- 
miliar with any variety of watercress 
except that which seems to grow only 
in our limestone springs. Nearly all 
of the springs in this immediate sec- 
tion are cress producing. The water- 
cress must be of fine quality. A new 
field can be started either from seed 
or plants. I usually pull cress, roots 
and all when stocking a new spring. 
This is most satisfactory if care is 
taken to avoid getting in any foreign 
plants that would prove troublesome 
later on. 

In growing a crop of watercress, 
dams should have gates so located as 
to keep a current of water circulating 


through the cress. It will not grow 
in still or dead water. The water 
should be raised in the beds as the 


cress grows, keeping it near the top of 
the plants. In cold weather the cress 
must be covered with water, as it is 
liable to be injured when the ther- 
mometer goes down to 26 degrees if 
exposed above water. 

It is harvested or cut by men wear- 





ing hip boots who wade into the beds. 
They wear belts that hold strings 
(two ply jute twine) 18 inches tong. 
They gather as much as they can 
grip tightly in one hand, cut it witha 
butcher knife, tie it, then cut off the 
stems, leaving about 4 inches of the 
top. It is then thrown to the walkway 
or some convenient place in the bed 
until time to pack. 

When watercress is to be sold 
through commission houses it is best 
to pack it in sugar barrels, first lining 
them with two piles of heavy U4x3b- 
inch paper. Pack tightly two layers 
of cress, putting the leaves together. 
Then use cracked ice, the quantity de- 
pending upon the weather and the 


time required for delivery. Small 

quantities can be shipped in baskets 

or boxes, but should be iced. ° 
Northern Markets Prove Best 

T have not been able to find a sat- 
isfactory market south of Philadel. 
phia. It is used in Baltimore and 
Washington in small quantities. I 
have not been able to reach these 
markets with barrel shipments and do 
not care to handle small lots. The in- 
creased cultivation of parsley and let- 
tuce is operating against the water- 
cress business. It is not as profitable 
as it was a few years ago. 

According to M, I, Hall of Boston, 
Mass, the situation there is slightly 
different. He writes as foliows: Water- 
cress requires little care when once 
starred. The price on the Boston 
market averages 40 to 50 cents a 
dozen bunches. Our supply in the 


spring and summer comes from near- 
by brooks and is gathered by people 
who pay for the privilege. They do 
quite a business. We are also supplied 
from the south to some extent In 
the winter months there are one or 
two parties who grow it in hothouses, 
but not to any large extent. The de- 
mand is somewhat limited and we 
should say the market might easily 
be overstocked. We do not think it 
would be advisable to transplant, but 
rather to grow from seed. 





Garden Wrinkles 


PROF M. G, KAINS, PENNSYLVANIA STATION 

In the first year or two there is no 
objection to growing other crops be- 
tween the rows of raspberries, etc, be- 
cause the plants do not take up all of 
the room, A number of crops may 
be used—potatoes or beans or cab- 
bage, but the crop selected should be 
a hoed crop. It is a good plan to sow 
a cover crop, because growers do not 


have enough stable manure for or- 
ganic matter, and the more cover 
crop secured the better, but be sure 


to have a good cover crop, and not a 


few scattering plants to one square 
foot. 
Onions are subject to serious at- 


tacks by certain cutworms, which ap- 
pear sometimes in great numbers in 
spring and early summer, and fre- 
quently do severe injury before their 
ravages are noticed. Their method of 
attack is to cut off young plants at 
about the surface of the ground. As 
they arevicarious feeders, they may de- 
stroy many plants ina single night fre- 
quently more than they can devouir. 
They destroy hundreds of thousanis 
of dollars’ worth of crops every year 
The usual method of control is by the 
use of poisoned baits. To a bushel of 
bran one pound of arsenic, or. paris 
green, is added and mixed thoroughly 
into a mash with eight gallons of 
water, in which has been stirred half 
a gation of sorghum or other cheap 
molasses. After the mash has stood 
for several hours it should be scattered 
in lumps of about the size of a marble 
over the fields where injury is begin- 
ning to appear and about the bases of 
the plants set out. It should be ap- 
plied late in the day, so the poison will 
be around the plants overnight, which 
is the_time when the cutworms are 
active. The application should be re- 
peated if necessary. 


The seed for second early and late 


varieties of celery is sowed in the field 
as early in the spring as the ground 
can be worked, in soil put in the best 
possible condition. It is sowed rather 
thickly im drills 14 inches apart, the 
drill being set to cover very lightly. 
After the rough leaves appear, the 
plants are thinned out to stand \%4 to 
% inch apart. They are kept well 
cultivated and no weeds are allowed 
to grow. When the plants are about 
inches high, they are cut back a 
couple of inches with a’ scythe in or- 
der to keep them stocky. 

Most commercial asparagus growers 
in New Jersey allow 5% feet or more 
space between rows. Those of Penn- 
sylvania allow only 4 feet, setting the 
plants about 2 feet apart in the row. 
This is ample space to grow green as- 
paragus. The acre returns at these 
distances will be greater than when 
more liberal spacing is provided. Uni- 
versal practice of most successful 
growers is to plant one-year roots 
since these are more satisfactory than 
older roots. If two-year plants could 
be lifted from the nursery row and 
transplanted to their new home with 
no interference with the roots, they 
would produce just as good results. 
This, however, cannot be done. Bear 
in mind that the buds of the crowns 
come closer to the surface every year, 
because the new buds form slightly 
higher each year. It is, therefore, an 
advantage to plant as deeply as the 
soil will permit. Under no circum- 
stances, however, is it desirable to set 
the crowns in the subsoil, because the 
roots will grow laterally rather than 
downward. <A safe rule is never to 
plant deeper than the land is plowed, 
unless shallower plowing is practiced 


than is expedient considering the 
character of the land. Under condi- 
tions as found in most fields where 
this crop is grown, it is preferable to 
plant 6 to S inehes deep unless the 
soil will permit planting at 10 or 12. 





Growing Lettuce on Heavy Soil 
M. G. KAINS, PENNSYLVANIA 

My soil is so heavy that lettuce 
seed germinates poorly in it and I get 
very inferior stands of plants. In 
fact, partly due to the soil, but per- 
haps mainly to the season, such crops 
as I had came on all at onee, the 
early sowings being delayed so that 
they came on with the late ones. 
Hence there was waste. 

Last fall, therefore, I prepared a 
means of preventing such a_ repett- 
tion. Beside the house on the south 
side, where the sun makes the soil 
warm early in the season, I have 
made a bed 15 feet long and 2 feet 
wide, using a mixture of sand soil and 
old fibrous manure. In this I can 
start the plants two or even three 
weeks earlier than in the open gar- 
den, and because of the protection of 
the house and the hardiness of the 
lettuce will not need to use sash or 
other protection. The larger plants 
will be allowed to remain for earliest 
use and the small ones transplanted 
to the garden as soon as the ground 
there can be put in good shape. 





Desirable Home Garden Crop 

8S. H. GAREKOL 

Corn salad, also known as lambs’ 
lettuce and fetticus is valuable for 
salad purposes, for green and season- 
ing. and the curly varieties for gar- 
nishing. Although the plants attain a 
hight of nearly 2 feet, the young leaves 
are tender and delicious. Some years 
ago it was frequently raised among 
growing corn, from which the name 
corn salad is derived, but it is now 
considered better to give the crop full 
possession of the land. As the plants 
are sensitive to heat, they are grown 
as a fall or spring crop. I find them 
easy to raise on any cool soil. Some 
growers prefer to grow them in beds 
of rich soil, giving an occasional top- 
dressing of nitrate of soda. 

For an early spring supply, I sow 
the seeds at any time during Septem- 
ber, in. shallow drills 12 inches apart, 
the plants thinned to 5 inches. The 
crop is quite hardy, but after cool 
weather sets in, I protect the plants 
by a thin mulch of soft hay or straw. 
The crop is ready for use as early as 
March, being the earliest spring salad 
in the open. In localities with a mild 
climate, if sown late in summer, the 
plant will give edible herbage in the 
fall and it may be used all winter. 

For a late spring supply, seeds are 
sown in the open, early in the spring, 
as soon as the ground can be pre- 
pared. The crop is usually arranged 
side by side with the beds of kale, win- 
ter lettuce and winter spinach. 








No. 23-A Sulky 


The Oliver No. 23-A sulky is 
designed for the farmer who 
wants to plow back and forth 
across his field using alternately 
a right and left hand bottom. 

The features of this sulky are 
well worth the attention of any- 
one interested in this type plow. 

The bottoms raise by power, 
the operator merely pressing a 
foot lever when changing from 
one bottom to the other. 

The bail block is adjustable, 
permitting the use of different 
sizes of bottoms. 

A guiding lever keeps the bot- 
toms in straight line of draft, 
On account of the adjustable bail 
block and guiding lever, it is 
never necessary to subject the 
beams to side stress and so cause 
the plow not to run true. 

The seat is adjust: able, enabl- 
ing the operator to sit in a ver- 
tical position even when doing 
steep hillside work. The adjust- 
ment of the seat is made with- 
out the operator getting off the 
plow. 





A simple of the pole 
adapts the y for two or 
three horses. 

The hand and foot levers are con- 


veniently placed, this 
easy to operate. 
If your dealer cannot sipply 


you, write the nearest branch, 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


making sulky 





Plowmatters for the Worid 
Rochester, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
| Mansficld, Ohio Indianapolis, Iad- 













My Gladioli 


are praised as largest and finest by 
hundreds who grow them. John 
N. Hogan, 2829 Unruh St., Philadel- 
phia, says: “I had $100.00 worth « 
pleasure. They are the mast beautiful I have 
seen.’ Hosts of surprised and delighted 
patrons testify to the same thing. While 
others charge much more for bulbs not so 
good, I send my famous collection of 
100 Bulbs for only $1.00 
They will bloom this summer. You will 
find them most beautiful, displaying a 
charming riot of colors and affording much ® 
pleasure. 
Order NOW or ask for my booklet “The 
Gladiolus.”” 


FARGO’S, Desk Z, 
Frenchtown, New Jersey 








ogee As .can = GRown 


I will posse a fet roe new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. ae and test. Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded, 

Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, 1. 





Write to - 
a 
. A ‘a. BERRY SEED CO... BOX 328 





CLARINDA, IOWA iOWwA 





TRANSPLANTED VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Pepper, Tomato, Celery, 

tuce, and Egg Plant, 
Ist. Price $3.00 per thousand, except Egg and Cauli 
flower. My plants will make you more money than 
any other plants. Write for price list. 

GUY M. HUTSON, - CONYNGHAM, PA. 





PURE FIELD SEEDS 


Isike, P——— and all kinds of 
suas Rr FIBLD SEEDS direst reducer to consumer ; 
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Growing the 


of potatoes to prevent 
scab, and other diseases carried on 
tubers, is becoming more and more a 
general practice in many potato dis- 
tricts. Not only have our stations dem- 
onstrated the value of this work, but 
practical growers have adopted the 
suggestions and thereby have in- 
ereased both yield and quality of the 
harvested crops. Two chemicals most 
commonly used are formaldehyde and 
corrosive sublimate. Among the dis- 
eases reached by these chemicals are 
russet scab, powdery scab, blackleg 
and common scab. When these dis- 
eases are deep seated treatment is of 
little avail, 

Treating seed, however, does not 
destroy. silver scurf, fusarium wilt, 
late blight infection or mosaic, leaf 
roll and curly dwarf. Government ex- 
perts advise that the most important 
precaution against all these diseases 


Ys to select clean, disease-free, seed 


potatoes, which is determined by field 
inspection during the growing season 
and at harvest. Seed treatment is 
simply additional precaution. It can- 
not be effected if planted in soil al- 
ready full of disease. 
Methods of Disinfecting Seed 

When using formaldehyde, take a 
pint of formaldehyde and place in 30 
gallons of water. Soak the potatoes 
before cutting for two hours in this 
solution. Since the solution does not 
lose its strength, it can be used over 
and over again. The corrosive subli- 
mate method consists of dissolving 
two ounces of corrosive sublimate in 
hot water and then diluting to 15 gal- 
Jons. Since this is a deadly poison, it 
should be used with great care. It at- 
tacks metal, therefore should be kept 
in wood, porcelain or glass vessels. 

This solution loses its strength with 
use and experts advise using the same 
solution not more than three times. 
The seed potatoes may be treated pre- 
vious to planting, even to the extent 
ef several weeks. It is necessary not 
to store the seed in bins, baskets or 
ether receptacles that have come in 
contact with the infected seed, unless 
these containers are also disinfected 
with the chemical. Practical growers 
have frequently stated that the treat- 
ment improves germination. 





Simple Smut Treatment 

More money is lost by farmers from 
smut in oats than because of any oth- 
er preventable cereal disease; in fact, 
mo process on the farm will repay 
such increased returns in larger yields 
as the simple treatment which any 
farmer may carry out at small ex- 
pense. 

Treating the seed with a formalde- 
hyde solution is an easy, cheap and 
effective way of preventing smut. The 
use of formalin, a commercial prepa- 
ration which is 37% formaldehyde by 
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Potato Crop 


AMM 
Treating Seed Potatoes 


Treatment 


weight, is advised. This is mixed with 
water at the rate of one pound, a lit- 
tle less than a pint, to 40 gallons of 
water. The oats seed in sacks or loose 
may be put in a tub or vat, and the 
solution poured over it. By stirring 
the grain, the entire surface of each 
seed will be thoroughly wet, or the 
seed oats may be spread on a clean 
floor or canvas, sprinkled with the so- 
lution. The oats should be shoveled 
over, so they will be wet evenly. Not 
more than a gallon of solution is 
needed for each bushel of dry grain. 
After sprinkling, shovel the seed into 
a pile, cover it with sacks wet with 
the solution, and allow it to stafid for 
at least two hours before spreading it 
out to dry. 

Treated oats may be seeded as soon 
as dry. If still moist, the drill must 
be set to sow more to the acre. After 
treating, care must be taken that the 
seed is not exposed to freezing until 
thoroughly dry. Treated seed must not 
be allowed to come into contact with 
old sacks, bins or machinery in which 
there may be smut spores. Scald or 
wash the sacks or machines first with 
the formaldehyde solution. 





New Jersey Potato Methods 
HENRY CROSS, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 

Readers will be interested to know 
that Mr Cross is one of the heaviest 
growers of potatoes in Monmouth coun- 
ty, N Y, right in the heart of the big 
potato section.—[Editor. 

Potatoes are grown most profitably 
on a deep, loamy soil, properly drained 
and well supplied with humus. Pota- 
toes logically follow corn in crop rota- 
tion, but this is often varied as many 
arms have but a small acreage 
adapted to potatoes; consequently the 
rotation is shortened. In any event, 
humus must be supplied by barnyard 
manure or a cover crop. 

Plowing is done as early in the 
spring as weather conditions will al- 
low. Deep plowing is essential for 


large crops, from S to 10 inches being 
the general rule. The seed bed is then 
thoroughly settled by disking and the 
use of harrows The land is marked 
into rows 2 feet 10 inches apart, by a 


three-row furrowing sled. This per- 
mits the driver of the potato planter 
to give more attention to his machine 
and also allows the use of two or more 
planters in the same field. 

Seed potatoes brought from New 
York state or Maine are cut into fair- 
ly uniform pieces, having one or two 
eyes. About five barrels of seed are 
required to plant an acre. A mechani- 
cal planter is used to plant the pota- 
toes; this machine also applies the 
fertilizer which is used. About 1200 
pounds an acre is the general rule on 
good land. About five acres a day is 
good work for a man and team, Plant- 
ing is done early in April or even 
March, as better results follow early 
planting. The seed pieces are planted 


about 2 inches below the level surface. 














These are Colorado potatoes from the famor 





Select Smooth Average Sized Seed 





Potatoes 


is Greeley district of 





Colorado. _They are of good andy size, but n abnormal, and their 
smoothness and freedom from disease spots make a hit with the- 
housewife. 
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@ xvree Stock Seed, Frequently 
& Produce Bumper Crops When 
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Dibble’s Russet 


the best main crop white potato, yielded right here in western New 
York last year over 300 bushels per acre, where other kinds were a 
failure. .One of our customers sold over 1200 bushels from 4 acres 
for $1520.00, where crops on adjoining farms using home-grown 
seed produced less than 75 bushels per acre. 

This advertisement is written for the benefit of those farmers 
who through blight or disease last year lost their crop and must buy 
new seed, and Dibble’s Russet is the kind to plant on your farm if 
you want to grow the best potato you ever grew. 

Dibble’s Russet is the best potato we ever grew on the Dibble 
Farms, outyielding other varieties grown alongside around 100 
bushels per acre. We introduced Dibble’s Russet four years ago, 
and have sold over 30,000 barrels direct to our customers, over 1000 
of whom have written us, ‘“‘Russets were the best variety we ever 
grew’; over 100, ‘“‘They were blight and scab proof’; and over 50, 
“They outyielded other varieties grown alongside over two to one.” 

Dibble’s Russet grow a strong, magnificent spreading vine, foliage 
dark green and more blight resistant than any other variety in cul- 
tivation. The tubers are round to oblong, netted skin, pure white 
flesh of most excellent quality. One of our customers sold a carload 
to a leading New York Restaurant, then a second and finally a third 
at 10c per bushel above the highest New York City prices. 

At this writing, we have in store 


10,000 Bushels 


of choice, medium-sized tubers saved from fields that were 


Absolutely Free From Blight 


and offer them as follows, as long as stock lasts: 


$4.00 per bbl.—10 bbls. $37.50 


If in sacks holding the same quantity, 25c less per package. 


Do Not Pay “Fancy Prices” 
Buy Direct—Save Money 


We also have full stocks of Early Ohios, the best extra early 
potato, Irish Cobbler, the best pure white early, and a dozen more, 
early, intermediate and late, and our prices are right, as we ship 
“from our Farms to Yours.” 


We Are Headquarters for Seed Potatoes 
Oats, Corn, Alfalfa, Clover and Grass Seed, Peas, Vetch, Rape, etc., 
northern grown for northern Farmers, hardy, acclimated and full 


of vigor. 
Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog 


the leading strictly Farm Seéd Book of the year gives a full description of Dibbie’s Russet; 
over a score of photo-engravings and a hundred testimonials, proving conclusively that 
DIBBLE’S SEEDS are all we claim and MORE. DIBBLE’S CATALOG, DIBBLE’S NEW 
BOOK ON ALFALFA CULTURE and 12SAMPLE PACKAGES OF DIBBLE’S FARM SEEDS 
FOR TESTING FREE. Ask for yours NOW. 


Address Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower 


Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


Nearly 2,000 Acres in the Dibble Farms 
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A Crop Worth Harvesting 
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Tobacco Crop and Outlook 
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Lancaster Tobacco Returns 
Db. WH. LANDIS, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 

Not for quite a number of years 
has the seed leaf tobacco crop of Lan- 
caster Co been bought up so quickly 
and so completely as the 1915 crop 
has been. On account of the floods 
and excessive rainfall during the 
growing season the leaves are unusu- 
ally light in weight, and, on sloping 
fields, where the stalks were impov- 
erished by portions of the roots being 
uncovered, especially in fields which 
were not abundantly fertilized, rust 
ruined a considerable portion of the 
crop. The average weight per acre is 
small, that portion of the crop which 
was harvested early met with very 
unfavorable curing weather and the 
result is a very large percentage of 
poll burn, yet the best leaves of the 
crop are excellent cigar leaf tobacco. 

Although the prices received were a 
little higher than usual it was not a 
profitable crop for the grower, as the 
percentage of good tobacco per acre 
was too small. On the other hand, on 
account of the recent great demand 
and high prices commanded for the 
fillers and scrap which constitute over 
one-third of the crop, the packers 
realize a handsome profit, which can 
be readily seen, as the average price 
at which the fillers and scrap were 
bought is about 2%4c p Ib, and these 
now command from 5@6c p ib, while 
the average price paid for wrappers 
and all is only Sc p lb, or probably a 
little less. There is also a shortage 
and great demand for the wrapper 
portion of the crop at good prices. 

While last year the Havana _ seed 
portion of our crop was much in de- 
mand at profitable figures, this year 
it goes begging for buyers; early in 
the season 18c p ib was realized by 
some of the growers, while now from 
12@14c for wrappers is offered for 
the several hundred acres of that re- 
maining unsold. 

At the Mar meeting of the tobacco 
growers’ association all the members 
were requested to report their weight 
of wrappers p acre, weight of fillers 
Pp acre, weight of scrap p acre and 
average price p Ib received. 

The following census of our 1915 
crop was the result: The total acre- 


age reported by about 40 prominent 
growers, including the purchases of 
one tobacco packer present, was 1563 
acres, the average price paid for 
wrappers was 10.8c, fillers 3c, scrap 


2c. The average weight p acre of 
wrappers was 900 Ibs, fillers 300 Ibs 
and scrap 100 lbs. The average price 
p lb 8c, and the ” eta cash return 
p acre was $103 





Big Value in Tobacco Stems 

D, H. LANDIS, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 

We all agree that stable manure of 
good quality is the old*reliable stand- 
by for tobacco and is also the cheap- 
est source of fertilizer providing the 
returns of our stable fed cattle pay 
the feed (we reckon only the grain) 
fed to them. Its value being not 
only in its plant food but also in its 
valuable supply of humus. But 
when a large acreage of the farm 
produces tobacco as in my case, there 
being a limit in the manure produc- 
tion, to adequately fertilize it, an 
additional supply of plant food  be- 
comes necessary to produce quality 
in the tobacco and maintain the fer 
tility of the farm. 

For some years I have’ supplied 
this need with a home mixed com- 
mercial fertilizer of 8% ammonia, 5% 
phosphoric acid and 10% potash, ap- 


plying 300 lbs p acre, heretofore I 
have made up this formula by mix- 
ing 400 lbs nitrate soda (18% am- 
monia), 600 Ibs dried blood (16% 
ammonia), 600 Ibs acid phosphate 
(16% phosphoric acid) and 400 lbs 
sulphate potash (48% potash). I will 


continue to apply the above except 
that I will substitute tobacco stems 
instead of the sulphate of potash 


which is now unobtainable at any 
Price on account of the war. The 
tobacco stems I will merely spread 


over the field while the remainder of 

the ingredients I apply with a ferti- 

lizer distributor before plowing. 
According to a report which I have 


BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 


fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till st.’’—[Advertisement. 





“every hill 


recently received from the chief of 
the bureau of soils, department cf 
agriculture at Washington, D C, un- 
leached tobacco stems in their or- 
dinary condition, not artificially dried, 
contain fully 2% ammonia and from 
5 to 8% potash (I reckon them 6%), 
the 10% potash in my formula equals 
200 Ibs per ton, it then requires 3300 
lbs of tobacco stems of 6% potash to 
make up this amount of potash, but 
as this also supplies 33x2 Ibs or 66 
lbs of ammonia I reduce the above 
600 Ibs dried blood to 200 Ibs. 

With nitrate soda at $75, dried 
blood 70 and phosphate at 16.50 and 
tobacco stems at 8 p ton this gives 
us a complete fertilizer of 8% am- 
monia, 5% phosphoric acid and 10% 
potash at $39.15 while at present the 
incomplete fertilizer of 8% ammonia 
and 5 phosphoric acid is sold at 40 
p ton. To get the equivalent of £ 
Ibs p acre, which I formerly used, I 
take 3-20 of the above mixture, which 
equals 165 Ibs, and also take 3-20 of 
3500 Ibs tobacco stems equal to 493 Ibs 
p acre. 

With the price of ammonia at pres- 
ent at 20 cents p lb the. 40 Ibs of 
ammonia in one ton of tobacco stems 
is worth $8, as this is the present 
price of tobacco stems here, we get 
the 120 Ibs of potash, which at pres- 
ent is unobtainable at any price, but 
even at the price (of 48% suiphate of 
potash at $50 p ton) before the war, 
is worth 6.12, thrown in the bargain, 
yet we have eight stemming factories 
in Lancaster city which ship many 
carloads of tobacco stems to New 
England and elsewhere while many 
of our tobacco farms will be in crying 
need of potash, and many of the 
farmers believe the dope handed 
them by fertilizer company agents 
that they can do without potash for 
a few years or that it can be supplied 
by using nitrate of soda. 


Filling This Year’s Corn Crib 


{From Page 3.] 





each hill. Plant. each row the same 
way having number on ear to corre- 
spond with row number, and plant 
with same number of 
grains. In June I thin this seed-plot 
to a uniform stand and note which 
ear numbers had seed of best vitality. 
Make all cultivations regardless of the 
plot and harvest each row number 
into a shock of its own. Husk, sort 
and weigh the corn of each shock 
number. Now is the time when one 
will see some original seed ears out- 
standing as good yielders. Having 
saved all remnants of the seed ears 
used in the piot, the high yielding 
remnants can be shelled together and 
used in a plot next year to multiply, 
and the year following can furnish 
seed for field use. 


Other Ways of Selecting Seed 


While this method takes extra time, 
I think it is worth doing at least every 
few years in order to get the best 
producing corn blood into the seed 
basket. Other methods more com- 
mon of seed corn selection I have 
practiced are _ selection from the 
standing corn before cutting and 
selection of the nice big ears at husk- 
ing time. I think the former method 
by far the best, but at the same time 
the most troublesome. By this method 
I select the whole plant by sight, cut 
the selected staiks until I have an 
armful, and keep on getting armfuls 
until I get a whole shock which is 
tied up as a seed shock. These seed 
Shocks are husked in fall and ears 
not wanted for seed are thrown out. 

The method of selecting the nice, 
big, uniform ears from the fresh 
husked corn, we also practice. [f 
made a bin in the furnace cellar a 
few years ago to store the seed corn 
for home use and some extra. Its size 
is about 2\%4x4x6 feet. It is a hanging 
crate lined with galvanized wire net- 
ting to turn mice. It hangs high, 
the kitchen floor above it is its roof. 
In seasons when I get the seed corn 
into this crate before it has been ex- 
posed to much cold, [I do not test the 
seed for germination. Ordinarily, I 
think testing seed corn for germina- 
tion is very profitable, but I think 


now IT have something that will safely 
do away with that every ear germina- 
tion test. 

I plan to shell the seed corn a lit- 
tle in advance of planting time; shell 
by hand, have good light and keep my 
eyes open for grain and ears not in 
good seed condition. Testing the 
planter for uniform drop is the next 
move. I select plates that will let 
three grains in a hill. If an edge 
drop planter is in use I think a corn 
grader a distinct advantage. We have 
the full hill drop planter. I want 
to start the corn planter as nearly 
as I can around May 10. I plant 
about 1% inches deep, and in hills 
3% feet each way. 

I have never used any commercial 
fertilizer directly on the corn crop. I 
use a good dose of phosphate with 
each wheat sowing which I think 
makes the grass vigorous and affords 
a heavy sod to turn under for corn. 
However, with our soil, acid phos- 
phate is profitable. [I may give it a 
trial on the corn ground in the near 
future. I feel, too, that we should 
use more lime than we have been 
using. Sometimes I get a field limed 
just before planting to corn, but more 
often our liming is done just prior to 
wheat sowing. I have used both the 
ground limestone and home burned 
lime. I think I will steady down to a 
regular use of raw ground limestone 
of two tons an acre every rotation— 
once in four years. 


Cultivating Corn 


I like to start the _ cultivation 
when the corn is quite small: work 
close to the rows and do a thorough 
job, Here is another advantage of hav- 
ing a weli-worked seedbed. Corn can 
be worked closer, and the first culti- 
vation made far more effective in 
checking grass and weeds if the soil 
is fine, smooth, and firm. I have not 
been in the habit of harrowing the 
corn after it is up, or when it is just 
coming up. This practice is quite 
effective sometimes. I think I shall 
rather cultivate first with the culti- 
vator the same way the planter went, 
then harrow crossways and follow 
this with the cultivator same as first 


time. Itry to get the two-horse culti- 
vator through the corn twice each 
way; then sometimes finish up with 


one horse. We must also do some 
hand work. The bind weed,and some 
other weeds abound. 
{fam an advocate of 
shallow corn cultivation. I feel sure 
this methed conserves moisture bet- 
ter than the deep method, and besides 
it is just as effective against weeds, 


level and 


while it takes less horse power. Our 
motto in corn cultivation is: ‘“‘Culti- 
vate as often as you can, as well as 


you can, as long as you can.” 

{ think corn ready for the shock 
when the lower leaves are dead, the 
kernels dented and the husks losing 
their green color and loosening up 
from the ears. We cut our corn by 
hand and shock it well, not allowing 
the shocks to be straddly on _ the 
ground. “ach shock is choked up 
tightly with a rope, made to stand 
erect, and is tied with twine Our 
shocks are built to stand up, which 
they usually do. It is painful to be- 


hold the way many farmers shock 
their corn; provoking as well as 
painful to the man who must husk 


the tumble shocks. 

The size of the shock is a matter 
of custom. In this locality corn is 
eut eight hills square, except when 
corn ground is seeded to wheat. Our 
practice in this case is to cut the 
corn 3 by 22 hills, carrying the corna 
distance of 10 hills from each side of 
the shock row. We husk by hand, 
being careful to tie up the stover well 
and shock in big shocks where it 
awaits the wagon and time of mov- 
ing to the barn. A saving of time in 
husking is gained. This I have often 
done, by pitching the corn ears into 
baskets as each is husked. We al- 
Ways use one basket for the good corn 
and one for the bad, for each husker 
and empty the into wagons 
when full 

Another job in connection with cul- 
tivation of the corn is going through 
the field to thin the stand down to 
three stalks per hill and jerk out any 
weeds that remain. This I like to get 
done during July, but lack of help 
often compels us to slight this job. 


baskets 





Goat or Sheep Butter—The editors 
are asked if there are persons in this 
country who make butter from goat 
milk or sheep milk. Does anyone of 


Our readers know such? The name 
and address will be highly appre- 
ciated. 
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Because MARL-LIME is soluble it will yield 
quicker and bigger results than even ordinary car- 
nate of lime. And you won't need as much, 
Write today for lowest prices, free test papers,ete, 
INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION 


Caledonia Marl Branch," Scrzy,"3¢hs- 


Buffalo, N.Y. 











Plants uniform depth, puts on fertilizer (if 
desired) up to 800 lbs., covers over, marks 
for next row. Steel “and malleable fron 
construction—that means lightest weight 
and least cost of repairs. Driver can see 
seed dropping. Made for one or two rows, 
‘We make the Eureka Muicher and Seeder 
—a mulcher,smoo' g harrow, cultivator, 

weeder and seeder— allinone, Prompt 
shipment from branch nem 
you. Write today. 
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Mangel-Wurzels for Live Stock 
A, L. ROAT, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 


On my farm the mangel-wurzel has 
a regular place on the ration list as a 
valuable and nutritious root for feed- 
ing purposes. I feed mangels, cut with 
a root-cutter, to cattle, sheep and 
chickens. In the field I sow seven 
pounds of seed to the acre. First, the 
soil is spread with barnyard manure. 
Then it is prepared with the plow, 
disk and tooth-harrow before the seed 
is drilled into rows. Experience for 
many years has proved that it pays to 
manure heavily. The size of the man- 
gels and the quality and quantity har- 
vested depend more on the fertilizer 
in the soil than topographical condi- 
tions. 

My sheep prefer the Golden Tank- 
ard variety. It is a large, flesh-colored 
mangel which develops to enormous 
size under favorable conditions. Years 
ago, when I first began to grow man- 
gels, the weeds in the field annoyed 
me considerably. The young plants 
growing from seed in the field were 
choked by weeds. I overcome that 
difficulty by sowing the seed in a cold 
frame and later setting out the young 
plants in the field just as soon as pos- 
sible. I made it a point to transplant 
during a light rain or on a cloudy day 
and the plants took root and _ the 
change of location did not affect their 
growth. This procedure gives the 
mangels an opportunity to get a start 
on the weeds. 

It is laborious work to weed a row 
of mangels that are choked and al- 
most covered from sight. When man- 
gels are seeded in a field the planting 
time comes when work is heavy and 
often, the mangel patch is neglected 


and the weeds outnumber the man- 
gels. There is a distinct advantage 
gained by raising the plants in a col 
frame. It gives the plants a lon 


growing season to develop roots of 
size desired. 

A very common 
is the Colossal Red. 


variety of mangel 
I have found it a 


very good specimen for general pur- 
poses. It.develops to a good size rap- 
idly in a well-balanced soil. I prefer 
the Yellow Globe for thin land. To 


bring mangels to perfection the weeds 
must be few, manure plenty and faith- 
ful attention given to the patch. Per- 
sonally, I prefer cattle and swine ma- 
nure to sheep fertilizer for mangels, 
The latter has too many weed seeds 
in it. 





Letting Corn Prove Its Worth 


A. M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, O 


Corn yields can be increased mate- 
rially by proper selection and breeding. 
The yield of the variety can be in- 
creased by selecting high yielding ears 
tested by the ear-row method. I have 
practiced this for several years. “I give 
herewith the result of my experience 
for two years. The first year I selected 
25 ears of the choicest looking ears 
from my lot of seed corn. A number 
was attached to each ear, the numbers 
running consecutively from one to 25. 

The size of the test plot was 50 rows 
of 50 hills to a row, or near five- 
sevenths of an acre in all. A part of 
ear No 1 was used to plant rows 1 and 
26, a part of ear No 2 to plant rows 
2 and 27, a part of ear No 3 to plant 
rows 3 and 28, and so on until the plot 
was planted The remnant ears with 
their attached numbers were carefully 
saved. The rate of planting was four 
to five grains a hill. When the corn 
was up and got a good start, it was 
thinned down to an even stand of 
three stalks to a hill. 

The latter part of October, when the 
corn was thoroughly mature, it was 
husked and weighed. The platform 
scales were taken to the field and each 
row was husked and weighed sepa- 
rately. The wide differenee of the rate 
of yield of adjoining rows Was a sur- 
Prise to me as well as to some of my 
neighbors whom I called in to see and 


witness the results. The difference of 
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Pushing Field Crops 
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the rate of yield an acre of some ad- 
joining rows runs higher than 50 bush- 
els, and 20 bushels or more was 
common, 

The variation was in the same order 
in the repeating part of the plot. To 
illustrate: Row 5 yielded much 
higher than did either row 4 or row 6, 
Row 30 yielded much higher than did 
either rows 29 or 31. Ear No 5 was 
used to plant rows 5 and 30. Ear No 
4 to plant rows 4 and 29 and ear No & 
to plant rows 6 and 31. So you see 
the higher yield of row 5 over rows 4 
and 6 was not an accident, but was 
due to higher yielding power, or call 
it what you may, found in the parent 
ear. 

The rate of yield an acre of row 5 
was 154 bushels, row 12 158 bushels 
and row 21 172 bushcls. The average 
rate of yield an acre of the first 23 
rows was 138 bushels. The corn from 
rows 5, 12 and 21 was saved for seed 
and was kept in three separate lots. 

The following year I used 25 ears 
again in a test plot. Five of the ears 
were from row 5 and which we will 
designate as A; five from row 21, as 
B, and five from row 12, as C. Five 
ears (S) were from my 10 prize-win- 
ning show ears. At the county corn 
show the 10 ears won as a prize a 
year’s subscription to American Agri- 
culturist, which I have been taking 
ever since. The remaining five ears 
(R) for the test plot were five choice 
ears from seed corn pile of Mr Ran. 
dall, who was growing the same kind 
of corn but not ear-row tested. 

One each of the five lots of ears 
was used in regular consecutive order 
as follows: S, A, B, C, R, S, A, and so 
on. Corn from each ear planted two 
rows as thbe previous year. Ear No ] 
(S) rows 1 and 26, ear No 2 (A), 
2 and 27, ear No 6 (S) rows 6 and 51 


rows 


ete. The purpose of using B between 
A and C each time was to see how 
would behave when high yielderg were 
growing on each side of it, instead « 
low yielders. Comparative resul 


what we want. 

The five show ears planted l( 
as did each of the four other 
Here is the average rate of yield an 
acre of the five different lots: S, 75.1 
bushels; A, 88.5 bushels; B, 90.7 bush- 
els; C, 8S bushels; and R, 80.5 bushels 
B held its own. The show ears were 
the lowest average yielders and the 
average of A, B and C more than eight 
bushels above the Randall corn. There 
is a profit to be derived from ear-row 
testing of seed corn. 


=z 





Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
[From Page 10.] 


organs, tail and hind parts of the 
cow should be repeatedly cleansed 
with some good disinfectant. The 
pelvis and sheath of the bull should 
be disinfected before and after serv- 
ice. Manure from infected cattle 
should be removed to some field and 
plowed under. 

For medicinal treatment the most 
satisfactory treatment is subcutane- 
ous injections of two drams of a 2% 
solution of carbolic acid into the side 
of the neck once a week until 12 in- 
jections have been made. In lieu of 
this and next best treatment, is the 
practice of placing ‘medicated salt in 
the troughs. This may be prepared 
by pouring four ounces of crude car- 
bolic acid upon 12 quarts of 
salt and mixing thoroughly. 


coarse 





Uses Clover and Manure—I practice 
a rotation made up of corn, wheat, 
oats and clover. I believe the best 
method is to have clover after wheat. 
Keeping cows and hogs I have lots of 
manure. I save every bit of this and 
put it back onto the land. Between 
the clover and manure I am able to 
get over my land once every three 
years, that is, all of the land’ géts 
either manure or clover in that time. 
In using manure I make the dressings 
very heavy.—[Albert vou Lehe, 

















Regardless of what other books you see, 
get this Free Bargain Book and see what 
the Charles William Stores are offering. 
In no other book will you see so great a 
variety of merchandise at such low prices. 

The Charles William Stores from the be- 
ginning have built their business ontheidea 
that money-saving, mail order prices should 
be extended to Merchandise of Quality, 
yet sold at the low price which selling 
direct permits. 


This Spring Bargain Book contains hun- 
dreds of pages of furniture, carpets, rugs, 
curtains, linens, chine and glassware— 
136 pages in full 
color. This book 
will save you 
money on every 
article you buy; 
it will best make 
your income 
spread out over 
the hundreds of 
things you will 
need this Spring 
end Summer. 
Go through it. 
See just how 
you would like 
to have your 
home furnished. Note these low prices: 

Ten lovely designs in Scrim and Muslin 
Curtains, ideal for spring and summer, 25c 
o $1.50 per pair. Page 873. Many others. 

Remarkable values in dressers and dress- 
ing tables: among others, two Golden Oak 
dressers at $8.95 and $10.45, worth $12.00 
and $15.00; two Mahogany Dressing Tables 
| et $12.45 and $15.00, usually sold at 
Our Millinery Store is 

one of tl 














= largestin the 
world, showing a range 
of prices and values 
which will 
amaze you, 
Your 
) choice of 
’ ten stylish 
and becom- 
ing models 
at $1.98. 
95 to 105. 
Special offer of 
16- button length 
pure silk gloves 
at $1.00. Equal to 
those sold any- 
where else at 
$1.25 or more. In 


Pages 





Take advantage of this 
special price—a choice 
selection of ten of New 
York’s smartest waists Po 
at 98c, made up of voile, all the fashion- 

















This New 1302-page 
Book — just off the 
press. More than 
35000 illustrations. 
Thousands of new 
price reductions. 
Write today 


\\\ Write today for this 
\\) big Free Bargain 

” Book showing eyery- 
thing needed for your fam- 


ilyand yourhome. Thousands 
of new price reductions! - 


Every day’s mail brings hundreds of 
letters like this: ‘‘I wish to offer my 
thanks for your catalog. I received all my 
goods in fine condition, and the prices you 
ask are so low that I don’t see how you 
can se} such good merchandise for so little 


money.’’ Ruth Shipp, Waynesboro, Pa. 


It costs you nothing to get this big Free 

ook. From it, you can furnish your ene 
tire house and clothe your whole familys 
Write today! 


Before you do any Spring buying, see what 
The Charles William Stores offer 


$3.00 to $5.00 more. Pages 931 to 938; 

Specially priced Reed Rocking Chairs; 
$2.95 to $9.90. You would have to pay from 
$1.00 to $4.00 
more for these 
at a retail stares 
Pages 954 - 955. 

Golden Oak 
Finished Ice 
Boxes, $10.65. 
Seamless round- 
ed bottoms. Reg- 
ular retail price, 
$15.00. 

Unusual vale 
ues in oil stoves 
—3 top burners, 
=; strongly made, 

* $8.75. Page 
1036. Other 3 burner oil stoves, $2.95. 
Worth double the price asked. 

Duplex Fireless Cooker, $7.35, greatly 
underpriced, Furnished with twoaluminum 
vessels, one 6-quart and one 3-quart. Two 
large bakingand roastingdiscs. Takead vane 
tage of this opportunity now. Page 1040, 

Ice Cream Freezers for which your local 
store would charge $2.50. Our price $1.57 
Page 1057. 





Q rt capacity). 
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Other stores shown 
in this big free book 


Dress Goods Store—a com- 
plete stock of dress goods, mo-« 
ons, white goods, embroieries, 
etc., at the lowest possible prices, 
Joweiry Store—thereare over 
00 pieces of jewelry, for wed- 
dings, birthdays, etc., §.23 to 
$375.00. 
*s Store — includes under- 
we shoes, shirts, sox, hats, 
nders, collars, etc. §.23 
50 








Store —See what the 
Boys’ Store 
for boys, 





$.24 to $3.45. 
Hosiery and Knit Under 
wear Store—This store car- 
ries a wide variety of styles ia 
flerent grades and weights, 
$.07 to $3.75 
Corset and Musiia Under 
wear Store—Our corset store 








porch chairs, etc. 


eae “ \—— hows models such as big city 

organdy, etc., combined | able colors. Page 124. a tores usually carry. Our muslin 
with lace and embroidery. Your selection of six inderwear store contains ev 

dainty pieces of neck- style of garment. §.10 to 5.7% 

wear at 19c. In no other store will you find their equal The Drug and Tollet Goods 

Mead Store— Nearly 50 pages of pure, 

at this low price. Pages 120 and 121. well-known remedies; rubbes 

goods, etc. 
This steel frame Porch Hammock The House Furnishing 


ordinarily $8.00, our price $5.30. 
Complete with Romelink spring and 
cotton top African fibre mattress covered furnish the home. 
with denim, magazine pockets and wind 
shield 21 inches high. Furnished with hicte St 
hanging chains. Khaki color. See our 
A=, low prices on hammocks, lawn swings, 
Pages 957 to 959. 


Store—127 pages of furnitare, 
arpets, rugs and upholstery 
practically everything neededto 


The Hardware, Farm imple- 






The Book Store—22 pages 
of books for everyone— fiction, 





children’s Bibles, dictionaries, 











The season’s latest styles in high grade 
footwear at bargain prices--women’s black, 
tan and white shoes ‘and pumps at $1.55 to 





etc. Single volumes 10c to$4. 
Sets 98c to $21.89, 

The China, Glessware # 
and Silverware Stores # {| 


















$3.98. The same values are usually priced i. 27 pages of beautiful yf rl 
at $2.50 to $4.25. A selection of 87 different ree nara Soom ~ - 
styles in children’s shoes, all under $2.00. table —s ech a é .° x 
; a ages ‘ 4 
Your retail store would ask much more. in color. V4 Pg ” 
? 
PROMPT DELIVERY PA er eee 
Orders are filled promptly, and with only a few exceptions, we ar ee eee 
pay the freight through to your freight station. If your purchase , a - Sar od 
| is not entirely satisfactory, return it at our expense andyour money a . o 
will be refunded. yo a oe e 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY /“.” - 4% 
. eo” LF 
° 2 
Gh g se Fe + 
Ry Ps SS PS 4 
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When You Write Advertisers suis ta canes Ae% 


know where their replies come fr0M_ 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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Farm Preparedness 


It is quite probable that winter and 
spring will shake hands this year over 
a pretty narrow bridge. While I shall 
not assume the role of a prophet it is 
a fairly safe 
guess to say 
that seasons 
like this, as I 
write where 
normal midwin. 
ter conditions 
prevail, will 
connect closely 
with real spring 
weather, If pre- 
weather condi- 
tions have any 
effect good or 
bad on crop 

: growth why 
4 H, E. COOK then this. sort 
of weather argues to the good. The 
thought, however, that is in my mind 
concerns the tendency with most of us 
to delay the getting together of small 
things before the open land is ready for 
us, when time is not as valuable. such 
as , preparedness of tools, etc. 
Are the plows in condition? How are 
the cgulters and points, are they sharp 





seeds, 


and sound? What shape are the har- 
row: teeth? Are new ones needed, 
and do the old ones need _ bolting? 


Should the disk harrows be sharpened 


and how about the clevises, large and 
small, also the whiffletrees and 
eveners? A few extras of all these 


small tools are worth while. These are 
after all, minor matters when each is 
considered by itself, but of major im- 
portance sometimes when the weather 


is fine and things begin to break. I 
Motice that more breakages usually 
occur when we are pushing the work 
and everybody hurrying to make the 
most of the good weather than when 
things drag along. At any rate it 
seems that way and I believe it is so, 
based upon the general principle that 


haste makes waste. 


Is the bolt box supplied with extras, 
And: yes, extra plow points? The bolt 
Bupply should consist of at least one- 
half dozen 4-inch, %-inch and %-inch 


bolts, each size of the lengths 
2%! 83, 3%, 4, 414, 5, 5%. 6, 6% 
7, 74% and Sinches, A wall box with 
a division space for each size will be 
about as helpful as any small invest- 
ment.one can make. Cocasionaily one 
can use 10-inch bolts, %-inch wire, 
but it is seldom. If no one onthe farm 
can file saws they should be taken.to 
a saw-filer and be put into working 
form., In fact, the tools generally 
should be looked over. It awfully 
hard to grind an ax until needed or to 


1%, 2 


is 


look over the cold chisels and fram- 
ing chisels. 
Did~the vise get through without 


damage? How are the shovels, square 
points for al] floor work and round 
points for dirt? Where is ‘the pick ax, 
by the way, and does it need a new 
handle? Most of us must have a 
stoneboat for various purposes, is that 
in working order? 

I might go on to the full limit of 
my weekly space with a mention of 
this. and that, with which’ every 
farmer is familiar. Wagons also can 
be repaired in the winter either when 
there is snow or when they can be 
Bpared from regular daily service. 

Harness is about the hardest thing 
go wash, oi! and repair. They are in 
Buch constant use and one must have 
f& warm place to handle them; water 
and oil ‘will not work in a cold room; 
or rather water, oil and a man com- 
bined will not work together in a cold 


roonmr where a harness is on the de- 
fensive. 
Seed Time Precaution 
Seed grain can be cleaned and 


graded before use, but not treated for 
smut. ,I like to treat oats for smut if 
possible just before sowing. I have 
been treating oats a good many years; 
in fact, I began under the old hot 
water treatment. My méthod_is now 
Bnd has been for 10 years or more to 


dilute one pound of formalin in 18 
gallons of water and apply to 30 to 35 
bushels of seed. Spread the grain on a 
smooth floor about 1 foot deep and 
apply the solution slowly with a com- 
mon garden sprinkling pot. The 
rapidity of application will depend 
upon temperatures. If the water is 
warm and the day is warm the oats 
will take it in rapidly. If cold the 
process is a slow one. In any event 
one must stay on his job and see to it 
that the water has been taken in by 
the grain. 

The grain should be handled several 
times with a shovel during the appli- 
ciation; and after the solution has been 
applied, pile the grain and cover with 
bran sacks, horse blankets or any ma- 
terial to prevent the gas from escap- 
ing, which will very quickly happen 
if exposed. The next morning the 
grain will be ready to sow and it will 
run in the grain drill as well as dry 
grain. The only difference will be that 
the kernels will be larger from the 
water absorbed. 

I am satisfied that one can afford to 
treat the seed each year if taken from 
his own seed and of known purity 
when harvested. There will be danger 
when threshed by the traveling 
thresher, because the smut spores will 
carry in the machine from a neighbor. 
The soaked seed will also sprout 
quicker if rainfall does not follow 
seeding. It is a noticeable thing that 
seeds coming up quickly, all other 
things being equal, produce a better 
crop than those germinating slowly.— 
[H. E. Cook. 





Wire Gauze the Safe Strainer 
ALVAH H, PULVER, NEW YORK 

The use of chamois for straining 
gasoline has been shown to be a dan- 
gerous practice. Auto owners will find 
that the only safe strainer is the one 
made of wire gauze. Scientists have 
established that gasoline a reservoir 
of latent electricity, capable under 
certain conditions of developing a con- 
siderable amount of electricity. The 
mere friction of gasoline upon fibrous 
articles liable to bring about such 
result. One of the most dangerous 
chamois skin. This material, being 
cheap and easily obtained, is frequent- 
ly used as a strainer, yet fire and 
police investigations in Boston, where 
a careful study has been made, show 
numerous fires to have resulted from 
this cause. 

Sik and wool are néarly as danger- 
ous. Wire gauze is the only strainer 
that should be used, Further investi- 
gations have proved that filling of 
metal motor car tanks by means of 
rubber hose, unless the hose has a 
continuous metallic. lining or bare 
copper wire inside, with good connec- 
tions at both ends, is dangerous. 

In tests sparks have been caused by 
simply pouring gasoline through a 
chamois skin covered funnel insulated 
with the ground. The fire records of 
many cities will show fires with origin 
of this kind. The safety lies in avoid- 
ing any other strainer than wire mesh 
and in maintaining at all times a good 
metallic connection between the stor- 
age tank and the motor tank during 
the process of filling, in order that all 
electricity may pass readily to the 
ground. The cost of a wire mesh 
strainer is so slight that no auto en- 
thusiast can be without one. 


is 


is 


is 


When Filling ‘the Tank in your 
with gasoline, be sure to stop the 
motor. Otherwise a spark from the 
magneto may set fire to the gas which 
escapes from the gasoline. Not infre- 
quently cars are blown up in this way, 
and people injured. Also, remember 
that the gas is heavier than air. It 
sinks, and if not blown away lies on 
the ground for quite a time. A motor 
truck leaked an occasional drop 
of gasoline; a passerby threw a match 
into the road, which lit the gas, the 
flame flew along the ground for 300 
feet, caught the car, set fire to it, and 
it exploded. 


car 
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Planters 


International 


and CB&Q 



















































































a reliable foot 











the machine. 











share of corn profit. 
Try one this year. 


CB &Qcorn planters. 







CHICAGO 
Champion Deering 
















use of an International or C B 


1” ponte in importance to good, tested seed, 
every authority on corn raising places good 
planting. Evenly spaced hills; the same number of 
kernels dropped i in each hill; even depth of 
rop for finishing the field —these are the features 

demanded of a planter by every careful corn raiser. 
This is the standard to which the builders of International and 

CB & Qcorn planters work, and excellent planting ° 
Note, first, the substantial frame and wheels —the 
Then see how simple are the re that 

enable you to drop 2, 3, or 4 kernels in every hi 
in your corn with accurate ery between the kernels, The 
& Q corn planter gives you assur- 
ance that every hill of corn on your farm will produce its full 


Ask the local dealers, who handle these 
machines, to show you their good points in detail, 
to us for complete information about reliable International and 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


lanting; 


is the result. 
oundation of 


1, or to drill 


or write 
























HIS 
1915 
practically impossible, 


Sent 


Saves Potato Seed 


ear seed will be scarce and ‘high—every bushel will count. The 
U. S. crop was nearly sixt 

ut some oO 
tilizer without potash. Less acres, better planting and as good fertilizer as 
you can get will be the rule of the best growers. 


IRON 


save 1 to 2 bushels of seed per acre by planting one seed piece in eve: 
and onéonly, Costs no more tocultivate, spray 
every seed piece count and every foot of ground. 
and Walking Cultivators, four and six row Sprayers,Potato Diggers, Ridgersand We 
Ask your dealer to show them but write us for separate book 
for each line, 
are interested, How many acres are you going to plant 
Bateman Manufacturing Co., Box 3215 - 
We also make Garden Tools for practical farmers and Sprayers of every kind. 


million bushels short. Potash will be 
the best experts recommend 4-10-0 fer- 


100 per cent 
Potato Planters 


3. Make 
weed and ridge a perfect stan 
Ger other potato machines include Riding 


Free to all who state in which the 


Grenloch, N. J. 





Potato Ridger 








atSupperTime 


when you use the KRAUS Pivot Axle 
. CULTIVATOR because there is no 
/ A tugging and pushing to. guide the 
machine and shift the shovels; Just a touch 
ef the foot: moves the shovels and wheels side- 
wise simultaneously. . Every farmer knows 


what this means. 
Original Pivot 


Kraus Axle Cultivator 


is .a quick. dodger in crooked rows and & 
perfect’ hillside worker. Built of steel and 
malleable iron. Costs.only one third as much 
for repairs and depreciation as the average 
riding cultivator. Our printed matter contains 
government statistics to prove this claim. 

The Akron Fertilizer Attachment 
for applying commercial fertilizer 
while cultivating can be used only 
on the rite for 
— booklet explaining KRAUS 

up-to-date cultivating / 
methods. Learn how to 
get bigger crops at ler sf 
expense 


The Akron Cultivator Co. 
Dept, 13 Akron, Ohio. 




















BIG MONEY | 


FRUI" 


Replenish your orchi 

for low wholesale prices on our hard 

apple. plum, ch era 

without using aay crop Mana make from 
$3.00 per acre extra pro You also get our 1916 
FOUR-COLOR PURE ‘SEED BOOK AND 

Lil = nde! sane QUIDE FREE 
ia, vege =, shrubbery, 
tal today. 


wer seed; fru =, 
trees, plants- all kt kinds. Send po 


GALLOWAY BROS. & CO., Dept, 346 Waterioa owas 


'NoTired Legs | 






















7 Shows you the advantage of 
# ing pure field, garden and on 
ff sceds at 

BULK PRICES, NOT PACKAGE PRICES 
Saul prices are lower because seeds 
M are sold in bulk—no fancy packages, no 

fancy prices. Saul seoue are carefully se- 
lected—they come up r 

Farmers, Ask Us Abost Seats Barly Eureka 
the early white ensilage corn that gives enor- 
mous yield; users say it weighs to 600 Ibs. 
more tothe load than any other warn cut for 
silo; Lrod carson astalk. Write for this Big 
wie eae SAUL. 053 get righton seed values. 
james St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


9) GRASS ASS SEED tr: 


Auras 
950 per bu. Timoth 


er ‘and Timothy Mixture $5.00. Sweet Glover Sn 40. 
Faney Blue Grass $1 85. Other seeds in ee jon. Ai 
sold subject pmb test under an a lute money: 
back guarantee. We are expert experience seed special 

rase and field seeds. Se today for our big 
profit-sharin money-saving Seed Guide which ex- 
plains. All Free. ddress AMERICAN MuTUvAL Seep 
Co., Department 628 43rd_and Roby St., Chicago, OL 


ALFALFA HAY. 


- WHITE, - 


School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 

Just the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of our leading agriculture edn 
cators and has been a foremost worker in introduc ing agri- 
culture in the common schools. This volame is indispen- 
cable to every teacher of agriculture and all others who take- 
an interest in agricaltural work. Pro‘u-ply illustrated. 
$40 pages, 5x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. 


Qrange Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Ye: 











I grow it, bale it, 
Inquire 
N. ¥. 


For Sale, 
ship it 
YRACUSE, 
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= HUMMUOOANUONENUOOGNALSSUUUSHAAENUOOOEUOEGSUESAGUAAAAESHG TESTU EUAA ETAT EAA EA UAHA ES RT TRE, 
= ° ° I have 37 head of Holstein cows, Ghicopee wne . 
= Feeding the Soil heifers and calves, a bull and six head Eclipse 


= = of horses and mules, haul the manure 
Srv HHHUUUUNNUUNAUNGNAOUONUUUUNAOUOOENAOUUOUUOUUGEAUUGENAUUSSSUUUUTHAUUOTUGOUUOOAA DUO AU AUT AGATE THA out at any plays raed ground is a ; S&  @) RN PL ANTER 


Turning Lime Into Money 
MANAGER H, K. CROFOOT, NEW YORK 
Much work has been done and is 

still being done concerning the value 
of the use of 
lime in our 
farming prac- 
tices. The Cat- 
taraugus county 
(N Y) farm bu- 
reau has hada 
number of tests 
under supervi- 
sion. Henry 
Williams ofCat- 
taraugus coun- 
ty, N Y, har- 
rowed one ton 
of ground lime- 
stone per acre 
into his corn ground in 1913, leaving 
a check plat. The land grew oats in 
1914 and gave its first cutting of hay 
in 1915. The total cost in the figures 
below includes extra labor at $1.50 a 
ton, Figures are on per acre basis. 

















H, K CROFOOT 


PROFIT IN USE OF LIME 


Yield on limed area, tons ...... 2.68 
Pe DO oon ees eheee sacs é 1.10 
increase due to lime, toms ..... 1.58 
Value of increase at $12 a ton .$18.96 
..  &  ° Si rrr irre wr eet a 5.31 
Peet DOP BORO. boi cscccssivecse 13.65 
Per cent on investment ....... 257.00 


In 1916 two-thirds of the above in- 
rrease may be expected and a consid- 
erable amount in 1917. This is a fa- 
vorable profit when it is considered 
that the land is easily capable of 
growing a medium crop of poverty 
grass’ without the use of lime and 
good farming methods. A profit of 
$13.65 an acre is really enoug’s to ex- 
pect. It is exactly what is obtained 
in this lime test from the increased 
tonnage per acre alone. Naturally, 
this increased tonnage, as is always 
true when lime is used, is almost en- 
tirely in the form of clover hay. 

Value in Clover 

Clover hay is supposed to have con- 
siderable better feeding value, espe- 
cially for dairy use than is clear or 
light-mixed timothy or even poverty 
grass. tepresentative samples were 
sent to the Cornell station. These 
analyzed on a water-free basis with 
the following results: 


LIMED SAMPLFS ANALYZED HIGHER 


Constituents Limed Unlimed 
Ge %o 

Se ee 8.5 6.58 

Pt Shae naatsdoe eas 3.53 2. SH 

Carbohydrates ....47.038 44.41 

|)... Se Aa . 36.08 41.23 

ae 3.97 4.93 


The limed crop over the unlimed 
trop shows an increase of 1.95% pro- 
tein, 0.78% fat and 2.62% carbohy- 
drates, and a decrease of 4.3% in fiber. 
Taking gluten feed at $30 a ton, dried 
distillers’ grains at $34 and oil meal 
at $40, digestible protein is found to 
have an average value of 7.3 cents a 
pound, fat 17.6 cents, and digestible 
earbohydrates 3.6 cents. The money 
Value of this increase is $7.48 a ton. 
While the digestibility of protein, fat 
and «carbohydrates in these feeds se- 
lected may not be identical with 
clover hay, it serves accurately for 
comparison, 

According to feeds and feeding 
standards for this class of hay, 59% 
of the protein is assimilated by the 
dairy cow, or $1.69 worth, 57% fat, or 
$1.66, and 66% carbohydrates or $1.24. 
The total is worth $4.59. This gives an 
increased feeding value for dairy pur- 
poses of $4.59 a ton for the clover hay 
grown with lime over the unlimed 
hay. This $4.59 increased feeding 
value is on.a basis of tons per acre 
amd not per acre. 

According to statistics there are 
110,000 acres of timothy and clover 
mixed being grown in Cattarauyus 
eounty annually with an average yield 
of 1.5 tons. If 25% of the farmers 
would adopt the principles involved 
im the above test, it would mean dol- 
Jats to the county. 
















part away before I apply it to_ the 
fields. The yard is 3x60 feet and I 
stable my cows only while milking 
and eating their grain ration. All ma- 
nure, both horse and cattle, is spread 
all over the yard, kept tramped down, 
well bedded and does not heat. Aside 
from the corn fodder and straw that I 
raised, I have bought 3000 bundles of 
corn fodder at $4 ton, cut all 
of that up; feed in racks in acre in hillor drill. Only planter with 
concaved places each side of plow—places 


the the yard rather more than 7 
they will clean up, and the stalks toanapedeun desetest. —— 
La os 

Original 
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Eclipse Planters, All parts fi 
Plants corn, beans, peas or seeds la 
hills or drills; at same time will drop wet 
or dry fertilizerin accurate amounts per 


make a most excellent absorbent. 


The Farmer’s Fertilizer Mill SXPect to cover 30 acres this season. | I Hele "when Ring at the end of the ows Tia 
ill give my mowing ground a light stand is automatically folded up out of the way 

A. B, TWINING, HARFORD COUNTY, MD coat of manure. I have about come to Eedenea) ter ccssy haateed; woke te aus 

I have tried to keep my farm in the conclusion that manure applied a Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
such a shape that if the fertilizer bus- year ahead of the corn crop will give Box No. 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


iness was entirely suspended for one better results for the corn as well as 
season it would not work a_ great help the hay crop. A few years ag 
hardship on me. I use a fair amount [I manured one-third of a sod field 
of commercial fertilizer, but have about Christmas, one-third in the 
found that clover and alfalfa, crimson spring just ahead of the plow, and the 
clover in corn to be plowed down, and other third after the ground was 
ths liberal use of lime have largely plowed and I could see no difference 
solved the problem especially when at all in the results. 

used as I do in connection with ma- 
nure. Large quantities of potash and Electricity Didn’t Work—The Un- 
phosphoric acid are still locked in our ion county (N J) mosquito extermina- 
soils and we must search our heads tion commission tried electricity last 
for the combination to open the safe. year in its efforts to eradicate mos- 
We can get all the nitrogen we want quitoes. This ‘‘electrocide”’ process for 


from the air through the legumes, and destroying mosquito larva has been a WELL DRILLING WELL 
lime will make available much phos- failure and not worth consideration, PAYS 














phorus and potash. according to Dr Thomas J. Headle, Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
One-half of the farmers lose fully entomologist of the New Jersey sta- terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 

one-half the value of their manure tion. The company which made claims Write for Circular 

and then spend extra money for fer- ‘for the success of this process has ab- WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St.. Ithaca, N. ¥. 








tilizer. I have my barnyard covered solutely failed to substantiate its 
and the rain does not wash the best claims to date. 














Fertilizers 


(THE WORLD’S BEST BY EVERY TEST) 


This crop was grown on old pasture land. by Edward H. 
Williams, Jr., on Bradley’s Fertilizer alone, and yielded 
about 300 bushels per acre. Send for 1916 prices and terms. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


92 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 2 RECTOR STREET, N. Y. 
BUFFALO. BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA 
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lOOQO ACRES 


of cowpeas wore treated with our culture of 
cowpea bacteria in 2 state wide test in South 
Caroling last year. Results were stupendous. 


Over ninety cent. of the farmers reported 
from ) + —f- 


100% INCREASE 


over untreated crops. Most of this soil was = 
6 fal crops and supposed to 
well supplied wi 


that the 
carefully selected Onin bred germs 


FAR 


tor ‘CLOVERS, ALFALFA, eins, sod OT OTHER ‘LEGUMES 


are more effective, more active and produce 
better results than native soil bacteria. What 
South Carolina did, you can do. Not only on 
Cowpeas, buton ALL LEGUMES—Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Soy Beans. You can 
double your crop for 


ONLY $2 Por ACRE 


on SB 



















bottle A acre size bottle 
» of Nitrate tupeaen to enrich 
the oth aa 


NT: of SODA 


the price of which has advanced as a result of 


i. 


the war, the cost to you would be $200, 
the rate of 


ky: Co oyeray -\ 04 od 


Not only as a matter of absolute economy, but 
in order to get the most and best crops out of 
your soll, inoculate your seeds with FARMO- 
GERM. Proof of these statements, and the 
“Legume Grower,’’ our book on growing profit- 
able crops and building up soils, sent free. 
Write to-day. Interesting and very instructive 
reading you should have. 

1 acre $2. 5 acre size bottle $6. 

50 acres (in 5 acre size bottles) $55. 

100 acres (in 5 acre size bottles) $100. 
Garden size ec. At all seed stores or direct from 


or at 





Earp-Thomas Farmogerm Co. Dept. 61, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Those Taxes Are Pinching 


Funny isn’t it how big legislative ex- 
penses come home after a time. A 
member of the American Agriculturist 
family who is a farmer in Columbia 
county writes that taxes are this year 
higher than ever known since the 
civil war. And isn’t that true all over 
the state? Bonds, direct taxes, indi- 
rect taxes—to the right, to the left, 
behind, and even in front! Lots of 
protest, but where the voice demand- 
ing that reckless expenditures shall 
cease, that state-owned automobiles 
for pleasure purposes be sold and use- 
less chauffeurs discharged, that office 
jobs of no service to the state at all 
be abolished, that simple, honest de- 
votion to the public be demanded? 

Just a bit of testimony for evidence: 
An appropriation of $900,000 a short 
time ago for the Panama-Pacific ex- 
position, when a third of that sum 
would have done as well; over $20,000 
spent by the governor’s junket trip to 
that exposition, and according to 
statements in the legislature over 
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Live Farm Topics 
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$2000 for booze! Investigating com- 
missions here, there, everywhere, run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, with hotel bilis charged, blan. 
ket vouchers approved and paid, and 
all for what? Nobody knows. Yet 
these are printed in the daliy press 
and openly aired in the legislative 
halls. 

Our cities are even worse than the 
state. Just now New York city is 
groaning under excessive taxes, both 
local and state, very largely because 
more jobs are demanded, more con- 
tracts must be made to satisfy the 
contractors and others who _ profit 
thereby. The direct tax bill of last 
year, piling on the people nearly $20,- 
000,000, was unnecessary. But the 
politicians wanted it and so everyone 
this year must go down in his pocket 
and cough up. 

They say these big taxes are occa- 
sioned because of the barge canal and 
good roads bonds. But, pray you, who 
insisted on these big expenditures? 
Did not all farmers protest against 
that huge canal fiasco? They did, but 











ance is less. 
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At Least a Thousand Readers of This 
Paper Can Afford a White Motor Car 


While it is one of the four high grade motor cars made in this country 
and costs several hundred dollars more than the best medium grade, it 
is a real economy to the farmer who can afford it. 
mechanism, it lasts for years. Its service does not fall off with the rapid 
wear and tear which occurs in cheaper makes. 
Repairs are practically nothing. 

















The White Company 
East 7%h St., Cleveland, Ohio 


AGGPESS 200. cecccree cece 





I am in the market for a high-grade motor car and 
frequest you to send a copy of your catalog. 


Es Ccbv 0 Sb600% ov ence OGeeee bens 8000 cheennes’ eee te cccces 
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Like all high grade 


The cost of mainten- 


The cost of owning a White, figured over a period 
of several years,is no more than the cost of owning 
a cheaper car—and think of the satisfaction! Why 
should the well-to-do farmer not have this satisfac- 
tion as well as the well-to-do city owner? 


TheWhite Company 


Cleveland, 





American Agriculturisé 


the bosses in New York city wanted 
the thing done and the huge majority 
piled up here put the thing across. 
Just remember that it was not the 
farm vote that did this; if therefore 
city taxpayers now complain about 
big taxes, they are simply reaping 
what they themselves had previously 
sown. 

Just now a big political move is on 
to relieve New York city of about 
$11,000,000 annually, its just share of 
these taxes, by shifting these on to 
the state. The city officials, backed by 
some of the city newspapers, want. 
bond transfer taxes in part to go to 
the city and not all to the state. But 
why? The city is no more entitled to 
a part of that source of revenue than 
it is from corporation taxes when a 
new concern is chartered by the state. 
The city wants a share of the automo- 
bile license money, because so many 
automobiles are owned in the city. But 
if the city is entitled to such share why 
is not every local unit elsewhere 
equally entitled to its share? No differ- 
ence, at all, only city taxpayers want 
to ease up a bit at somebody else’s 
expense, New York city claims it is en- 
titled to a share of the roads appro- 
priation which now is exclusively used 
to improve New York roads. But why 
is this city more entitled to this money 
than any other city? Who most uses 
many of these good roads, anyway? 
The automobilists from New York 
city; and this same bunch does the 
most damage to these roads, also. 
Their big, heavy, fast-going cars do 
more injury to a roadbed than all the 
smaller cars of a neighborhood do in 
a year. These new roads were largely 
laid out, built, and surfaced to suit 
these people, anyway. And, now they 
are feeling some of the tax pinches 
that they forced on the people, they 
begin to whine and want to shift the 
burden onto others. 

Thinge have actually 
you now hear and 
party” as against the “up-state or 
country party.” They want to com- 
bine the interests of New York city, 
Buffalo and two or three other of the 


gone so far 
read of a “city 


larger cities, and through such com- 
bination dominate all legislation, thus 
putting unreasonable portions of tax- 
ation in country districts, thus reliev- 
ing these folks in the larger centcrs. 
If the wisdom of keeping the city Ieg- 
islators in a minority in the state leg- 
islature was ever questioned, the an- 
tics of the city rulers and getting-out 
of-paying ta» associations clearly 
proves the cas¢ t the present time. 
Why these tax troubles? Inelli- 
cient officials, too many useless job 
holders, too much serving the- public 
with profit making on the side, usele 
tax expenditures and ppropriationbs. 
A prominent New York city busimes 
man recently ed that any farm boy 
without city experience could beat the 
present lawyer New York city street 
commissioner 10 to one and keep the 
streets cleaner and handle better the 
snow ata great saving of expense, 
Visit any city or state office at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. Even before 


that hour business stops and the over- 
supplied, overpaid bunch of clerks and 


officials begin their jokes and cigarets. 
Why not run these offices an hour 
longer like other business offices are 
run? Yes, why not? It would mean 
15% less clerks, who, at a_ great 
saving, could do the same work. 


Our Old Stone Roads 


One fault with road beds is lack of 
suitable binding material to keep out 


water and to prevent washing away 
of ground-down material. Two es- 


sentials in every good road are good 
drainage and an established ftounda~ 
tion with good stone in that founda- 
tion. These two essentials represent 
the greatest expense in road building. 
For binding material it is doubtful if 
anything has proved as good as 
natural asphalt. 

Methods of construction may differ 
as to details, but after the road is 
finished a substantial. binding is neces- 
sary to prevent the roads from being 
torn up and the building material 
blown away. An old Maryland road 
subjected to constant traffic of all kinds 
was treated with a natural asphalt 
binder in 1910, and up to date main- 
tenance has been practically a neg~ 
ligible factor. Road beds prepared in 
this manner are durable, free from 
mud and dust, meet all perfect re~« 
quirements and are far better for horsd 
travel than actual stone construction, 
While a good road bed is desirable, 
good binding material and proper 
surface are of equal importance. 


























Apple Law Discussed 


IT see Mr Haight of Columbia coun- 
ty, N Y, writes an article on the ap- 
ple law. I, for one, do not think it 
right for the state to pay thousands 
of dollars on account of a few barrels 
of fruit not being put up as_ they 
should be. There are many of these 
blue laws that are costing the state so 
much, and they are growing. I un- 
derstand Massachusetts had over 300 
such laws, and cut them all out (right 
they are), as most of them are on the 
man that tills the soil. I see in one 
of your papers they talk of making a 
bill to have nursery stock graded 
That is of more importance than the 
apple law. Every fruit grower should 
get his assemblyman to put it 
through, I know of parties buying and 
paying for No 1 stock and getting 
what should have been burned on the 
brush heap. I know of good, honest 
men setting out trees that are old 
enough to bear fruit, and they never 
will be any good. A good tree, true to 
name is the starting point.—[A. 
Yager, Columbia County, N Y. 

If I. H. of Lancaster county, Pa, 
will correspond with R. D. Ottaeson, 
R F D 60, North Clymer, N Y, in re- 
gard to beechnuts, he can get some.— 
[R. D. Ottaeson. 





T have carefully read the articles 
about Rhode Island’s recommenda- 
tion in regard to milk. I must say 
that while it is a very radical depart- 
ure from the ordinary mode of pro- 
cedure, it should be given a fair trial. 
There is certainly great neec of a bet- 
ter system of collection and distribu- 
tion of milk. The price the dairyman 
receives does not pay the interest on 
his investment after grain and labor 
bills are paid, There is also a chance 
for improvement in the handling of 
milk after it has been received at the 
shipping station as well as in the dairy 
barn. I think it would be as well to 
see what the results of the Rhode 
land experiment are before taking the 
matter up elsewhere.—[R. C. 
Franklin County, N Y. 


Is- 


Lass, 


In reference to the state monopoliz- 
ing milk distribution, I would say it 
appears to me there would be a tend- 
ency of the consumer to depress 
prices to the producer. Also, it would 
be controlled by political bosses, and 
the results would be more graft. It 
would also lead to monopolizing the 
dairy business, and therefore place a 
hardship on the farmer who has 10 or 
15 cows. Let Rhode Island try it out. 
{[F. M. Copenhefer, Greene County, O. 


distribution 





Regarding milk 
cities of the state, the Rhode Island 
plan seems feasible if kept out of 
politics. It ought to yield the larger 
city some revenue, I should judge. I 
cam say candidly as a producer that 
they will have no troubie in getting 
any grade of milk they want under 
prices as quoted in your issue of 
March 11. Our station here averaged 
about 1% cents a hundred less than 
cheese last year. Where is the induce- 
ment to the farmers to give the sta- 
tions better milk than we do the fac- 
tories?—[C. B. Cheeseman, Jefferson 
County, N Y. 


by 


Black rot is the most injurious dis- 
ease to grapes in our neighborhood. 
Bordeaux seems to control if well ap- 
plied. The leaf hopper is our worst 
insect. We use arsenate of lead for 
this with the bordeaux mixture. When 
the vines are 12 inches long the first 
application is made, and as the need 
is indicated, a couple other applica- 
tions follow later. We make our bor- 
Geaux by selecting burnt lime and 
adding water to form a milky mix- 
ture, Five pounds of copper sulphate 
is placed in a sack and hung over the 
side of a tub of water and the sprayer 
is partly filled with water and the 
copper sulphate solution added, with 
lime enough to neutralize. In spray- 
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ing we use a one-horse “%)-gallon 
sprayer to which is attached two 15. 
feet lengths of % inch hose with noz- 
zles at the end of each carried by 
driver, or extra man. These nozzles 
completely cover the leaves and vines 
on upper and lower sides if properly 
carried.—[J. W. Bullock, Yates Coun- 
o-.  T. 


I am always intensely interested in 
the plowhandle talks of H. E. Cook. 
The caption for his letters is certainly 
well chosen, for if plowhandle is to be 
interpreted as a sign of common prac- 
tice, so, too, are his talks, for they are 
all permeated with common _ sense, 
horse sense as most of us would pre- 
fer to say. I always enjoy reading 
American Agriculturist for it has the 
letter-from-home spirit in it.—{A. B. 
Graham, United States Department of 
Agriculutre. 

American Agriculturist has done 
me great good. I have learned much 
about the different ways of farming, 
caring for cattle and crops. In the 
treating of grain alone it has saved a 
good deal this last year. I like the 
markets and crop reports very much. 
These are the most accurate of any 
farm paper I have ever taken. I must 
say also I approve the earnestness 
and stand for a strong, moral purpose. 
Always your work, even in your crit- 
icisms, builds up good work instead of 
tearing it down. [I can never say 
enough for American Agriculturist.— 
[Carl Henry, New York. 











The Garden Annual of American 
Agriculturist for 1916 is a revelation 
and may very properly be regarded as 
an encyclopedia of information that is 
most helpful and stimulating to all 
those who are in anywise interested in 
agriculture and its kindred subjects. 
It is clearly evident that this journal, 
as of old, is constantly endeavoring to 
impress upon its thousands of readers, 
the lessons that will promote health, 
happiness and prosperity, through the 
medium of better cultivation, and a 
conservation of those things that are 
essential in these new agricultural 
conditions, May we live to learn, and 
lean to live well!—[Oliver D. Schock,s 
Pennsylvania. 


I notice a request from A. N. Dailey 
on account of hogs rooting. I[ keep 
three brood sows and sell most of 
their pigs, only raising and fattening 
a few each year. For three years I 
have fed tankage to them all. I don’t 
ring their noses at all, yet am never 
troubled with hogs rooting the pas- 
ture or even a dirt bottom pen. Hogs 
want meat and if not fed in the form 
of tankage, they will root for worms. 
My pigs grow fast on tankage and 
they mature quickly.—[Alfred L. Best, 
Ohio. 

A neighbor has an Ayrshire cow 
that gave a profit of $61 after deduct- 
ing all feeding bills. This cows is a 
pure bred, her calf sold for $40, thus 
yielding an income of $101 for the 
year. Certainly such a cow is easily 
worth $200. Our best scrub cow gave 
a profit of $32 and our poorest one 
went $7 in debt. There is no reason 
why pvure-bred cows should not yield 
greater profits than scrubs, and then 
the offspring is worth many times 
more than a scrub calf. Dairy profits 
rest as much in making the herd bet- 


ter as in immediate returns.*—[{ Lyman 
Crane, New York. 

I am not able to tell you exactly 
what all American Agriculturist 
means to me. But here is one thing 
it is an honorable and reliable friend 
that just does things for vou because 
it wants to help you. [ am glad to 
see you are building up rather than 


tearing down. Regarding this- no one 
can question. { have no. wse for a 
man or a farm paper that makes it 
his business to stir up hate. You are 
strong for keeping down taxes. How 


about a word on the question of pre- 
paredness.—[Walter Edwards, 
ben County, 
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WITTE SURPLUS SIX” 


| 


Cora | 
‘SO DAYS IN WHICH TOT 


M*. 


SOLD FOR 6 H.P 
PULLS 9HP. 
ONLY 


8975 


CANY SIZE—2,.5.4 
|} 8.12,1G,OR 22 H.P 
ALL LESS THAN 

$ 50 St > 

a Per H.P. 


1916 Model engines are the greatest value that I have 
nown to be offered at anything like the price. 
will pull from 30 to 50 per cent over factory rating. 


All sizes 


They 


are sturdy and dependable—expert built and high quality in 
every respect. Lowest cost of operation. 


i wens you ts be 
today for my free 
self that W 


Free Trial 
Easy Terms 








Ge judge of my engine. Write 


r. Find out for your- 


E engines are not ‘‘cheap’’ engines 
but are high quality engines priced low. Use 


one on your farm—try it out thoroughly—and 


let me know your decision. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK! 


Don’t buy amy engine blindly. Send 


for this book. Learn ‘‘inside’’ facts about 
the engine business. Full of interesting 


—some startling —information. 


ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works 
Kansas City, Me. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1809 Oakiand Ave., 
1808 Empire Building, 


RY AWITTE 
















VANA— 


STEEL WHEELS 


Strong and durable, because 
they are made on correct 
principles. Thimble skein or 
, Spralgst atoc’ ante, wo tit thems 
| all. We manufacture Farm 
@ Trucks also with either 
Steel Wheels orWood Wheels. 
Postal card request will bring 
you our Free Catalog. 
BAVANA METAL WHEEL Co. 
Bex6o, Havana, Ill. 











planted.It may not seem 


BLOOM EVERY T 
Winter or Summer, and when3 


each bush, 


Co. Box 248 th Norwalk, 


The Wonder of the World 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
possible but 













wilt 


e Guarantee it to be so. The 
B: EN WEEKES 


years 


old will have 5 or6 hundred roses oa 
' ill grow in the house 
in the winteras wellas in the ground in summer. 
Roses All The Year Around, 


Package of seed 
with our guarantee by mail, only 
Janam Seed 


Cena. 
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"Roof 


**Roofing a Home”? illustrates ar- 
tistic effects secured with Colored Ru- 
BER-OID (Ka-lor-oid), the beautiful 
never-fading Tile Red and Copper 
Green Roofing that has all the enduring 
qualities of the gray Ru-BER-o1D, 

**Building a Barn’’ and ‘Building 
a Pozltry House’’ contain valuable 
plans for different types of buildings 
and tell how to cover them with Ru- 
BER-OID, the wear-proof roofing that 
contains no tar, sand, or asphalt. 


“Building a Bungalow’’ tells 
what to‘do and how to avoid costly 


ks S 
They will tell you how you can have attractive, perma- 
nent, repair-proof roofs. They prove the economy of 

Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY. 


RU-PER-OID 


COSTS MORE - WEARS LONGER 


Ru-BER-O1D was the first smooth- 
surfaced, ready-to-lay roofing. Ru- 
BER-OID roofs laid more than 20 years 
ago aré still watertight. 

Look for the ‘‘ Ru-ber-oid Man,” 
shown above, on each roll of the 
genuine. 
has recently enjoined imitators from 
using the word “‘Rubberoid or any 
similar 
brand”? of their roofing, 
tailers sell Ru-BER-OID, the roofing of 
proved durabilty. 
| Att tt 
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Free 


The U. S. Court of Appeals 


name as the trade name or 
Reliable re- 
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mistakes in construction. q Buildin g |= Tole} an Mele] pon 


Choose the book that you prefer, i The Standard Paint Co., 574 Woolworth Bldg., N.Y. City 


and mail the coupon now. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO E 
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Improvement of Fairs Urged 
CYRUS T, FOX 

The Pennsylvania state association 
of agricultural fairs, at its annual 
meeting in Harrisburg, Pa, March 14- 
15, was honored with the presence of 
Gov Martin G. Brumbaugh and Secre- 
tary of agriculture, Charles E. Patton. 
The first meeting of the association 
was held at Harrisburg in January, 
1sss8, with Dr J. P. Barnes of Allen- 
town, president, and Cyrus T. Fox of 
Reading, secretary. For a long period 
no meetings were held, but when the 
state began appropriating money for 
the payment of premiums, the asso- 
ciation was revived. 

Gov Brumbaugh addressed the 
more than 100 representatives who 
were present at last week’s meeting. 
He said: “My fundamental interest in 
the county fair movement is that it 
shall be a stimulus and a help to 
Pennsylvania farmers. I recognize an- 
other feature, and that is the recrea- 
tional side of the work. You have 
got to have something that will at- 
tract a large number of people and 
give them the entertainment they 
want, and which, if it is proper, means 
not only wholesome enjoyment, but a 
source of education as well.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Pattun 
spoke on the need of more represen- 
tative agricultural and live stock ex- 
hibits at county fairs, and urged im- 
provement in that direction. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the lack of suf- 
ficient premiums for prize winners is 
the principal reason why the fair is 
drifting further away from its agri- 
cultural purpose. He announced, in 
conclusion, that the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture is planning a 
state-wide apple and corn exhibition 
to be held in Harrisburg next January. 

Among the matters discussed by the 
representatives were the needs of uni- 
formity in admission and_ special 
tickets and the issuing of passes; also, 
a reform in the making of entries and 
the omission of the names of exhibi- 


tors from the cards. The “expert” 

system of judging was favored. 
Officers were elected as _ follows: 

President, William G. Murdock of 


Philadelphia; vice-presidents, William 
R. Buckman of Philadelphia and S&S. 
W. Montgomery of Troy; and secre- 


tary-treasurer J. F. Seldomridge of 
Lancaster. 
Grangers on Legislation 
The legislative committee of the 


Pennsylvania state grange adjourned 
at Harrisburg on March 15, after de- 
claring in favor of more state aid for 
rural schools, reform in taxation laws, 
local option, adoption of a “pay as you 
go’’ system in state-highway construc- 
tion and reduction in the expenses of 
the state government. The grangers 
declare that townships are receiving 
less money for schools than a few 
years ago, and that children in the 
rural districts are not getting all of 
the educational advantages to which 
they are entitled. Demand is made for 
more money for rural high schools 
and for the extension of vocational 
education. 

Criticism is made of the cutting of 
appropriations for dirt roads; failure 
to provide aid for wiping out bovine 
tuberculosis, placing primary election 
cost on counties, reduction of county 
fair appropriations, reduction of rural 
school aid through the operation of 
existing laws, and what is styled as 
“additional exactions of departments 
on country people.” An anti-treating 
law and the prohibition of liquor in 
clubs are urged. On national issues 
the committee declared for national 
prohibition, denatured alcohol legisla- 
tion, conservation and new oleo laws, 
and against the limiting of parcel post 
packages to 50, pounds. 

Value of Farm Education 

A meeting in the interest of the con- 
servation and development of agri- 
cultural resources through ‘education 
in the public’ schools was held in 
Philedelphia, March 13.. The speakers 
were: Miss Elizabeth Leighton Lee, 
director of the school of horticulture 
for women at Ambler, Pa; L. H. Den- 
nis, director of agricultural education 
in Pennsylvania; Mrs Jean Kane 
Foulke of the state department of 
agriculture; and Miss Caro Miller, 
supervisor of public school gardens in 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Miller explained the value of 
small gardens to the children living 


in tenement districts. She urged the 
establishment of such gardens wher- 
ever possible. Mr Dennis spoke 
of the future of the new vocational 
agricultural high schools, established 
throughout Pennsylvania, and pre- 
dicted the success of the movement. 
Miss Lee’s remarks were based on the 
progress made by women in horticul- 
tural study. The work of the women 
on the farm was presented by Mrs 
Foulke. “It is useless to teach the 
women home-making science,” she 
said, “unless the farmers are taught 
the necessity of it.’”” The work of the 
woman should be simplified, accord- 
ing to Mrs Foulke, and this would en- 
able her to properly rear the children 
and superintend the domestic work of 
the farm. 


Fruit Buds Damaged 
D. He. WATTS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Owing to the very warm weather in 
January, followed by severe freezing 
and ice storms, most, if not all, 
peaches and plums in Clearfield 
county, Pa, are.seriously injured or 
killed and are brown and_ shrunken. 
This condition of the crop is quite 
disheartening to most growers, as 
last season’s crop was the only full 
crop in this county for some years. 

Winter grain, which was not look- 
ing very good, is now covered with a 
mantle of snow and good sledding 
conditions exist on the roads, save 
where drifts have obstructed lanes and 
side cuts. Farmers are using the 
favorable roads to move fuel and 
market crops. Baled timothy hay is 
selling at $22 a ton, straw $10, wheat 
$1.10 a bushel, potatoes $1.10, apples 
$1, eggs 25 cents a dozen, butter’ 32 
cents a pound, beef 10 cents. 


Clearfield Institutes Now Over 
T. L. WALL, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 


The local farmers’ institutes, held 
by the Clearfield county agricultural 
society at Pine Grove, Rockton, Cur- 
wensville, Kerrmoor and East Ridge, 
came to a close March 9, with a total 
attendance of over 2700. A majority 
of the program of each session was 
carried through by the local people. 
Cc. L. Goodling of State College and 
J. T. Campbell of the state institute 
force gave valuable assistance by dis- 
cussing soil fertility, liming, dairying, 


clean milk, value of fertilizers, poul- 
try, etc. 
Cc. E. Carothers, director of insti- 


tutes of Pennsylvania, was present at 
two sessions at Curwensville and gave 
good addresses. County School Sup- 
erintendent Wisegarber and ex- 
Superintendent Tobias attended dif- 
ferent sessions of the institutes and 
talked on school work. The series 
was a success, and was well reported. 








Eastern Pennsylvania Activities 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

Dr C. J. Marshall, state veterinarian, 

sailed for the European war zone to 

make a thorough st-dy as to. the 

method of preparation, care and suse 


of horses during war times. He will 
be away several months. The plant- 
ing of nut-bearing trees along city 


streets, to be under the care of city 
authorities, is being strongly advo- 
cated. The Southwest Philadelphia 
nature club has arranged to beautify 
unsightly spots in that section of the 
city with flowers and green plants. 
School children will aid in the splen- 
did work. A general manager will be 
in charge and much good is antici- 
pated. 

Eastern Pennsylvania mutual fire 
insurance companies are now prepar- 
ing their annual reports. The figures 
show that the losses were normal, and 
that the assessments remained within 
the usual limits. Berks county has 
several societies for protecting the 
members against losses incurred by 
horse thieves. The York. and Mary- 
land turnpike company hag appealed 
to the supreme court of Pennsylvania 
from a decision of the public service 
commission of the state, which or- 
dered that the turnpike be placed in 
a better condition. 

Several eastern Pennsylvania coun- 
ties will spend time and money in 
protecting and promoting forestry in- 
terests. Local foresters will be. in 
charee of the planting. of many 
thovsands of trees obtained from.the 
state forestry department’s nurseries. 











Deputy Commissioner Williams serves 
as a forestry conservation counselor 
and adviser. Chestnut blight is con- 
stantly spreading, and seems almost 
beyond prevention, although hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have 
been spent in the attempt. 

About 500 insects, beneficial and 
harmful, with which farmers, fruit 
growers and truck gardeners should 
be better acquainted, will be por- 
trayed and discussed in a publication 
that will shortly be issued by the 
division of zoology, department of 
agriculture. It is asserted that the 
Pennsylvania apple tree has 291 in- 
sect enemies. 

The continued boosting of the price 
of gasoline and the consequent in- 
creased cost of operating automobiles 
will have an adverse effect upon the 
sales of cars this spring. This is 
especially true in the country districts 
where automobiles were used mainly 


for pleasure trips, rather than for 
commercial purposes, 
Murray Miller of Union county, 


slaughtered a Chester White hog that 
dressed 807 pounds. Its live weight 
was 950 pounds. A number of hogs 
of monster size were raised in eastern 
Pennsylvania during the butchering 
season, but it is still generally ad- 
mitted that hogs of a smaller size are 
more profitable. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia 
grange, composed of about 
wealthy farmers of Bustleton, By- 
berry and Somerton, resolutions con- 
demning the changes contemplated in 
rapid transit construction were unan- 


imously adopted. These farmers 
would be largely benefited, if the 
original plans were consummated. 


Large quantities of farm products are 
being taken to the Philadelphia mar- 
kets, via trolley lines. 


Central Pennsylvania Doings 
J. N. GLOVER 





We had the deepest snow of the 
winter in Union county, Pa, on 
March 15. Union county is now one 


of the 10 or more dry counties of the 
state, as the two hotels in Lewisburg 
were refused licenses at the last court. 
The 10 farm advisers appointed by 
the governor began their work on 
March 15 and are free to work or 
advise in any counties where they are 
needed. 

The Union county farmers’ and 
consumers’ association has ordered 
clover seed, a car of cottonseed meal 
and a car of bran this month for its 
members. Pigs and shotes are scarce 
and sell readily at public sales. 
There is general complaint that shotes 
made little growth this winter. 


Last Institute—A special farmers’ 
institute at Geigertown, Berks Co, 
held on Mar 17 and 18, closed the in- 
stitute season in Pa. The speakers 
provided by the state dept of agri 
were. E. B. Dorsett of Mansfield, W. 
Theodore Wittman of Allentown and 
J. Marshall Steeker:-of Chicago. The 
county agriculturist, Charles S. Adams, 
took part in the discussions. Howard 


G. McGowan, member of the state 

board of agri, had charge. 
Brookhaven Grange Notes—At an 

open meeting of Brookhaven grange 


of Delaware Co, held in Media on Mar 
14, the speakers were Frank Willits, 
pres of the Delaware Co farm bureau, 
and C. F. Preston of West Chester. 

Grange for Each Township—Allen- 
town, in which city many farm own- 
ers and retired farmers reside, has 
organized a grange of the patrons of 
husbandry, this being the eighth for 
Lehigh Co. G. J. S. Kohler was 
chosen master. The membership of 
the granges of that county now ex- 
ceeds 600. It is proposed to organize 
at least one grange in each of the 15 
townships, and in some _ townships 
two will be established. 

Meet at Farmers’ Home—aA 
ers’ meeting was held on Mar 16 at 
the home of N. W. Albright in Silver 
Spring township, Cumberland Co. 
L. W. Lighty, farm adviser of the Pa 
dept of agri delivered an instructive 
talk on The improvement of corn va- 
rieties. 

Want Closed Season—At a meeting 
of farmers and game protectors of 
eastern Pa, held in West Chester, it 
was decided to petition the state game 
commission to close the season for 
quail and pheasants for three years. 
Large numbers of the birds. are being 
liberated this spring, and this action 
has been taken in order that the pos- 
sibilities. of a large increase in these 
birds may. be assisted. 

Country Life Wins—aA lively debate 
on the advantages of country life 
versus the advantages of city — life 
featured the last meeting of the civic 
league of West Lawn, Berks Co. Each 
speaker was allowed 15 minutes. for 
discussion. .The judges, H. W. Beard, 
Mrs A. M. Seibert, and J. W. Wickel, 
decided in favor of country life. 

Inspectors Districted—At a meeting 
of state hort inspectors at Harrishureg, 
with Dr H. A. Surface; economic zool- 
ogist. sach insnector was assignéd to 
a regular cistrict, either one county 
or from two to five counties combined. 


farm- 





American. Agriculturist 


There are 1800 orchards under their 
direct supervision, each receiving two 
and three visits annually. One county 
(Bucks) has 47. The inspection work 
was started on Mar 13. Prof Francis 
Windle of West Chester, who was on 
the inspection force for a number of 
years, has been made first assistant 
nursery inspector. 


Bureau Association Meets—At the 


annual meeting of the Berks Co farm 
bureau assn held in Reading, Pa, the 


board of directors elected E. M. Zerr 
pres, and Sherrard Ewing sec. Mr 
Ewing is also sec of the Reading 


chamber of commerce. 

Rescuing Dogs—The announcement 
made by the commissioners of Dela- 
ware Co that they will enforce the 
dog law, and that all untagged dogs 
will be killed, stirred up the Dela- 
ware Co soc for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. With automo- 
biles in charge of members the 
county is being scoured for the pick- 
ing up of all stray dogs. The soc 
also decided that all stray cats should 
be gathered in. What disposition is 
to be made of the animals has not 
been decided. 

Discuss Road Building—The super- 
visors of York Co in annual session 
ing York discussed scientific road- 
building and the workmen’s compen- 
sation act. A. F. Brainard of Wash- 
ington, D C, of the office of public 
roads spoke on The right and the 
wrong way of caring for public high- 
ways. R. E. Grove of East Hope- 
well township was elected president 


of the supervisors’ assn that was 
formed. 
Cattlemen Consider Legislation— 


A meeting of the Lebanan Co cattle- 
men’s and dairymen’s assn was held 
in Lebanon Mar 11 to consider mat- 
ters of legislation which will be 
brought before the Pa legislature; 
also to start a membership campaign. 
The officers are: Pres, M. D. Hoke; 
vice-pres, J. L. Graybill and H. F. 
Wenrich; sec, H. A. Light; treas, Ed- 
ward Fernsler; and executive com- 
mittee, D. E. Lick, Robert Fees and 
Robert Muth. 

Consolidating Schools — There has 
been considerable discussion among 
advanced educators and progressive 
residents of rural sections of Chester 
Co as to whether some of the lesser 
schools in the different townships 
should not be abandoned, and con- 
solidated schools’ established irre- 
spective of township lines. Among 
the advantages of consolidation that 
are mentioned are the lessening of 
the aggregate expenses through re- 
ducing the number of schools and the 
enabling of the employment of a 
larger corps of experienced teachers. 


MARYLAND 
Central Maryland Farm Gossip 


E. 0, JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 

A successful March sale of Jersey 
cattle was held at Wood Dale farm, 
taltimore county, Md. Farmers at- 
tended the sale from 10 states and 
from several counties of this _ state. 
Cattle was bought at good prices to go 
to eight states. The sale aggregated 





$3490. Some cows sold for $142.50 
each; heifers as high as $122.50 each, 
calves less than two months old 


reached $42.50 each. Hay brought 
$15 a ton in the mow, corn was sold 
for $4.40 a barrel. There have been 
three sales on Wood Dale farm since 
November, 1910. All the live stock 
sold has been raised on the farm. 
Many Jerseys have been purchased at 


various times by breeders in distant 
states. 
The fine orchard of Charles E. 


Sages was the scene of a pruning and 
spraying demonstration on March 6. 
An enthusiastic crowd was. present, 
with the result that several farmers 
wiil buy spraying outfits this spring. 
R. W. Hoff spoke to the Rural life 
club March 2 on the durability and 
cheapness of cement, how to mix it, 
also its sanitary character. 








Money in Lambs—wWalter R. Lin- 
thicum has been reappointed demon- 
strator of agriculture for Charles Co 
by the agricultural department of 
Washington and his appointment has 
been ratified by the state authorities. 
Mr Linthicum has proved a_ very 
satisfactory official, hence his reap- 


pointment. Many farmers have good 
flocks . of early lambs. They ship 
them by express to New, York city 


and Philadelphia markets. Mr Rowen 
has made several shipments and ob- 
tained fancy prices for them.. The 
Messrs Wilmers also have good success 
with early lambs. They raise a great 
deal of mixed hay and alfalfa for 
their sheep. 

Talking Roads—The past six weeks 
has seen very unsettled weather in 
Harford Co, and there has been but 
little doing in the way of. prepartory 
spring work, except planning for an 
active force as soon as the weather 
permits. Farmers generally - though 
are well up with the coming situation, 
and it is probable that there will be 
increased activities along all lines of 
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rgo-ersl forming in this county, datry- 
ing will be a specialty, though, with a 
gr.ci many. The good roads move- 
mcuat is foremost in public better- 
ments, and the fifth district is asking 
for quite a number of miles of stone 
roads in the section south of Deer 
Creek. While the general conditions 
are hopeful to the farmers there is 
some complaint of taxes being too 
high. Corn is 80c p bu shelled, wheat 
$1.15, petatoes 90c to $1 p bu, hay 
$17 to $19 p tom loose, straw $6 p 
ton, butter 35c p lb, eggs 20c p doz, 
miik at creamery $1.40 to $1.70 p 100 
Ibs, according to test of butter fat, 
hogs Sac p lb alive, medium size, 
poultry 12 to 14e p Ib. 


Peach Buds Blasted—While there 
has been very little snow this winter 
the wheat fields are looking good 
around Keedyville and prospects now 
point to a full crop. Much of last 
year’s crop is yet in the farmers’ 
granaries awaiting better prices. Many 
refused to sell when the price reached 
$1.35 to $1.37 p bu, expecting it to 
go to $1.50. But today it is only $1.15. 
The corn crop in this locality last 
year was the heaviest ever known, and 
the way farmers have been putting 
corn on the market this winter at the 
exceptional good price of $1 to $1.05 
p bbl will shut off all cause for com- 
plaint of barren pocketbooks amon: 
our agriculturists. An examination of 
the peach buds discloses the fact that 
under the most favorable conditions 
the coming crop will not reach half 
the proportion of last summer's yield. 
Many buds are blasted, which is at- 
tributed to the fact that in the two 
years past the trees bore heavily and 


consequently lack vitality so neces- 
sary to the life of the bud in cold 
weather. There has not been much 
farm work done this winter on ac- 


count of the cold and rainy weather 
the past six weeks, but just as soon 
as spring opens there will be a gen- 
eral rush, and the demand for labor 
will far exceed the supply. The 
produce market ranges about as fol- 
lows: Wheat $1.15, corn $1.05, bacon 
12c p Ib, lard 10c, butter 25 to 28c, 
eges 20c p doz, potatoes $1.10 to $1.20 
p bu. 

Peach Men  Discouraged — Tre 
weather was cold and rough throu ;h 
Feb for Beaver Creek farmers, who 
were busy hauling wood, manure and 
attending sales. Everything selling 
high. Peach men are very much dis- 
couraged over outlook. Potatoes sell- 
ing $1.25 p bu, corn $1.10 p bbl, eggs 
20c p doz. 

Mild Winter—Very mild winter in 
Allegany Co. Farmers have been 
plowing and hauling manure. Roads 
through this section in very bad con- 
dition owing to open winter and nu- 
merous rains. Hay is $18 to $20 p ton, 
wheat $1.25 p bu, rye $1.05, oats 50c, 
corn 70c, potatoes $1.25, apples 50c, 
eges 25c, butter 30c, dressed hogs 9c 
p lb, pigs 6 to 8 weeks old 10c. 

Old Subscriber—Considerable time 
has passed since I have written for 
your valuable paper but my thoughts 
have been with it all the while as they 
have always been since its first ap- 
pearance, and my 80 years may be my 
excuse for not writing oftener. We 
have had a very changeable winter, 
which has told very unfavorably upon 
the grain. For a few days it 
be very warm and grain would start 
to grow becoming quite tender. Then 
all at once there comes a_ sudden 
freeze and the fields look naked. 
There has been no snow to protect 
the grain and just now we are hav- 
ing the worst weather of the winter 
with miserable roads, all except the 
state roads. There is at this time a 
move on foot to concrete the road 
from Lisbon to B and O railroad at 
Woodline, two miles. This will be a 
great convenience. There have been 
but few sales of farm stock and im- 
plements so far this spring. Winter 
D Jones sold his stock and _ imple- 
ments, the sale amounting to about 
$5000. Horses brought from $160 to 
$250, but they were fine, heavy speci- 
mens. I believe I have told you that 
he has sold his farm adjoining this 
village, containing 180 acres, for $22,- 
000. Most of the wheat has gone to 
market from this neighborhood. Good 
tiniothy hay is worth $16 p ton. This 
has become quite a milk shipping 
point. Mostly hauled by motor trucks 
to Baltimore.—[D. H. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, Potatoes $1.15@ 





125 p bu, cabbage 2@2.25 p bbl, 
turnips 1.50@1.65 p bbl, spinach 75 
@85e p bu, carrots 1.75@2 p bbl, 


beets 8Uc@1 p bu, onions 1.25@1.50 p 
bu, parsnips 75@85c, hens 19c p Ib, 
roosters l7c, turkeys 26c, broilers 20c, 
ducks 20c, geese 17c, apples 2@3.50 p 
bbl, No 2 yellow corn 78c p bu, No 2 
white oats 47%c, timothy hay 16@20 
p ton, clover 9@14, mixed 15.50@ 
17.25, rye straw 9¥Y.25, 

At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 24c p doz, 
fowls 18c p Ib, turkeys 22c, ducks 20c, 
apples $2.50@5 p bbl, white potatoes 
1@1.20 p bu, Jersey sweet potatoes 
25@50c p bskt, cabbage 15@20 p ton 
bran 22.50, timothy 18@22, rye straw 
14, wheat straw 10.50, oats straw 8@ 
10.50, No 2 red wheat 1.16@1.19 p bu, 
No 2 yellow corn 81c, No 2 white oats 
20c. 2 
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DELAWARE 


Delaware Farm Activities 

CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

Delaware county agents have an- 
alyzed and compiled the records for 
1915 of 55 farms in Kent county. 
In the area in which the 55. farms 
analyzed are located the records show 
that 50% of the total receipts were re- 
ceived from fruit. From the 13 most 
Profitable farms 71% of the total re- 
ceipts were from fruit. Twenty farms 
sold poultry and eggs in excess of 
$150 and on three farms the labor in- 
come averaged $613 a laborer, as com- 
pared with $330 for the area. While 
Delaware has long been known as the 
peach state, it was shown by the re- 
port of the county agents that the 
growing of apples on the whole is 
more profitable than peaches. 

According to local reports the price 
offered by canners for tomatoes for 
the coming season is 16 and 17 cents 
a half-bushel basket. In comparison 
with prices paid for tomatoes by 
canners last year, in some instances 
as low as 10 cents a_ basket, the 
promise this season is an increase. 

At the meeting of the Delaware 
state board of agriculture in Wilming- 
ton, Del, last week( ways and means 
for the year’s work were discussed. 
It is proposed to take steps looking 
toward the prevention of anthrax by. 
vaccination and the prevention and 
eradication of hog cholera. 

The weather continues cold, with 
much snow and rain and _ alternate 
freezing and thawing, which keep the 
roads in miserable condition. Very 


little farm work has been or can be 
done, as the ground has either been 
frozen hard or is soft and_ slushy. 
Some farmers who have woodlots on 
their farms containing chestnut’ tim- 
ber have been busy cutting and haul- 
ing chestnut telephone and tele- 
graph poles. A 30-foot pole, which is 
about the average length used on our 
public roads, brings $1.50. The chief 
reason why so many poles are being 
cut is due to the chestnut’ timber 
blighting and dying. 

County Agent Pence at a farmers’ 
institute stated that there was an an- 
nual loss of $200,000 worth of barn- 
yard manure in this county alone, or 
an average of $75 a farm. 

Canners Making Contracts—Weath- 
er has been very changeable in Kent 
Co this winter and much of the wheat 
has turned red. Canners are offering 
$50 p ton for shelled peas and $10 p 
ton for sweet corn and tomatoes. 
Sweet potato growers have had two 
very bad seasons and the acreage will 
be cut down. Much clover has been 
seeded in winter wheat. Prices are 
higher for fat hogs. No natural ice 
has been harvested this year. Eggs 
are quoted at 18c p doz. 


NEW YORK 


Test Tomato Seed—Chautaugua Co 
farmers are making extensive plans 
for a thorough testing of tomato va- 
rieties this season. Each grower will 
test four strains of each of three va- 
rieties, Chalk’s Early Jewel, Bonny. 
Best and the John Baer. For each 
strain planted a record will be kept 
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of the date of ripening of first fruit, 
the shape of fruit, the uniformity of 
size and color, and the total weight 
of marketable crop. At present it is 
expected that 50 piants of cach strain 
will be set out in these test plots. 
Onions Fair—Onions tast year in 
Ulster Co were an averaze crop, with 
prices now around S0e » bu. Cab- 
bages selling for  p 10. ‘Timothy 
brings $18 p ton, country butter 30 to 
34c p Ib, dressed pork brings S to ec 


p lb, apples $1.25 p bbi, potatoes 
$1.25 p bu. 


Roughage Pientiful—Live stock in 
Steuben Co has been feeding well this 
winter. Farmcrs have had plenty of 
roughage, but have had to buy con- 
siderable grain. Potatoes bring $1.35 
p bu, butter 32c¢ p Ib, cegs 2Ge p doz, 
apples $1 p bu, straw $8 p ton. 

Yields and Values——Interesiing 
figures on property values and vields 
of farm crops were given at a recent 
meeting of the Suffolk Co board of 
supervisors by Henry H. Talmadge. 
The assessed valuation of farm land 
along the North road is $528 200. ane 
on the country road $128,900. Yields 
of farm crops on the North road were 
34,500 bskts of peaches; 1903 acres of 
potatoes, yielding 380,600 bus; and 587 
acres of cauliflowers. On the country 
road there were marketed 10,000 
bskts of peaches; 518 acres of pota- 


toes, yielding 77,700 bus; and 2% 
acres of cauliflowers. The _ total 


revenue from these crops is $380,700 
from the North road district, and 
$194,625 from the country road sec- 
tion.—[W. B. Tuthill, Suffolk County, 
mw Ee 








W# EN a man puts his name on a product he gives 
a pledge to the public which only 

good. The value in a well-established name, 
—. is in the honor and good faith 
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The Distinctive 
Firestone 
Trade-Mark 
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for which it stands. 


On every Firestone tire there is stamped 
the name of the founder of the world’s 
largest exclusive tire company— 

H. S. Firestone, the president of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


On the roughest roads, in the 
worst weather, you can rely on the 
extra toughness and thickness of 
the Firestone tread and side wall. 
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can make 


built-in values mean most 


Fine rubberized tube bag 
free for your dealer’s name 
and make of your tires. Also 
Free Book, ‘‘Care and Repair 
of Tires,’’ No, 63 


Firestone Tire and 
Company 


“America’s Largest Exclasive 
Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
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Your FORD 


FROM THE SEAT 





SANDBO STARTER CO., 27 Sandbo Bidg., Rock {slend, fl. 





THE CEREALS IN AMERICA 


BY THOMAS F. HUNT, M. 8., D. AGRI, 


raise five acres of any kind of grain you cannot afford to be without this book. 
every way the best book on the subject that has ever been written. 


and improvement of every grain crop 
manner. 
oats, barley 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





professor of agronomy, Cornell — a it] 
t in 


It treats of the cultivation 


‘ a raised in America in a thoroughly practical and accurate 
The subject matter includes a comprehensive and succinct treatise of wheat, 
» Tye, rice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat, as related particularly to American 
i First-hand knowledge has been the policy of the author in his work, and every crop 
treated is presented in the light of individual study of the plant. 
have the latest and best that has been written upon the subject. 
inches, Cloth, 


mai-e, 


If you have this book you 
Illustrated. 450 pages, 


- 
+3 


Ashland Bildg., 315 4th Ave., Hew York 
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Farm Automobile 


Locating Engine Troubles 
DICKERSON, UNIVERSITY ILLINOIS 
Locating and remedying trouble in 
a gasoline engine is very much like 
diagnosing and curing an ailment in 
the human body, It should be a rea- 
soning from effect back to cause, and 
certainly the operator who has'‘studied 
the different parts of his engine and 
knows what each part does and how 
it performs its function must have a 


I. W. 


great advantage over the one who 
simply learns to start and stop his 
engine. 


It should be a fixed rule that no ad- 
justment should be changed unless tho 
operator can tell why he makes the 
change and just what effect the 
change will have on the engine opera- 
tion. Neither should he loosen any 
part unless he has a very definite idea 
as to what he expects to find. Locat- 
ing engine trouble is largely a matter 
of elimination, the most likely 
troubles being considered first. 


If the Engine Balks 


Troubles develop under three gen- 
eral conditions: 

1. Stopping or losing power while 
running. The operator, knowing the 
sound of correct operation, generally 
should catch such troubles before they 
get serious. 


” 


~. Engine refusing to start after it 


has just been operating successfully. 
Here again the operator should be 
able to locate such trouble quickly, 
because his hunt will be narrowed 


down very much by the fact that the 
engine has just been running correctly. 

3. Trouble in starting a cold engine 
about which the operator knows little. 
It is evident that this must offer by 
far the most serious troubles, because 
operator has nothing to start from and 
does not know how badly the engine 
has been tampered with. The follow- 
ng directions for locating trouble will 
be found very helpful in that they 
approach the trouble in a logical way 
by eliminating the most likely troubles 
¢ 


iT St. 


Directions for Locating Trouble 


Nearly every engine failure will be 
due to trouble involving one of the 
three chief essentials to engine oper- 
ation: 

A. Good compression. 

B. Good hot spark properly timed. 

Mixture of right composition and 
amount in cylinder, 

Test first for compression. If pis- 
ton holds well when turned over on 
compression stroke, compression is 
probably all right. Loss of compres- 
sion produces a dead muffled sound 
and usually is caused by leaking past 
piston, because: 

(a) Piston rings stuck in grooves, 
caused by using lubricating instead of 
cylinder oil; by cylinder getting too 
hot and turning cylinder oil into a sort 
(b), lack of cylinder oil; (c), 
broken piston rings. 

Loss of compression may be caused 
by leaking valves, because valves are 
timed wrong. Intake valve should re- 
main closed except during suction 
stroke. Exhaust valve should open 25 
to 30 degrees before end of power 
stroke and close at end of exhaust 
stroke. If exhaust valve opens too 
early and closes too late, cam rod is 
too long; if it opens too late and 
closes too early, cam rod is too short; 
if it opens too early and closes too 
early, or the reverse, cam geaxss do not 
mesh properly. Valves do not seat 
properly, because some carbon or 
other substance may be between valve 
and seat, or valve seat may be rough 
or pitted. 

Valve stems stick in guides because 
stem is warped or gummed, or spring 
may be too weak or broken. 

Compression release may not be 
closed. 

If packing shows a place which ap- 
pears blacker or smokier fhan rest, it 
probably means leaking at that point. 
Leaking past igniter, spark plug, or 
priming cock, may be other causes of 
Jost compression. 

Consult wiring diagram of engine 
and be sure it is wired correctly. If 
not given, decide whether ignition is 
made-and-break or jump-spark and 
draw wiring diagram and have it 
checked by an expert. Be sure you 
have proper type of coil. 

Test for spark. Be careful to keep 
clear of engine, as. there may be a 





charge in cylinder. For make-and- 
break: Detach wire from insulated 
electrode, close switch and wipe wire 
across some bright part of engine. A 
good hot spark should result. If not, 
trouble must be with cells, coil, or 
connections, Contacts should all be 
clean and tight. Next, wipe across in- 
sulated electrode. No spark should 
result. -A spark here shows that in- 
sulation is faulty or that points are 
touching inside of cylinder. Next, raise 
igniter trip and wipe across insulated 
electrode, A good spark should re- 
sult. If not, points are dirty or not 
touching. 

For jump spark: 
timer isin contact. Remove wire from 
spark plug and hold about 4 inch 
from engine frame. Close switch for 
a second only, and a hot, bluish spark 
should be given. If not, trouble is 
with cells, connections, or coils. .Sec- 
ondary wires should not touch each 
other or engine parts, Vibrator points 
should be clean and square and ad- 
justed to the distance for best spark, 
usually thickness of a dime to post 
card. Bright sparks at the points us- 
ually mean loose connections inside 
coil or a faulty condenser. Next, fasten 
wire to spark plug, lay plug against 
bright part of engine, and try switch 
again. A good spark now should show 
at points. If not, the trouble is in 
plug. Study construction and insula- 
tion of plug. Any carbon, water, or 
oil on insulation is likely to short-cir- 
cuit it. ‘Points should be so a dime 
will slip between them. 

Timing of spark; for running, spark 
must be advanced so that charge will 
all be burned just after piston has 
passed dead center. Since it takes an 
appreciable fraction of a second for 


Turn engine so 


charge to burn, explosion must start 
before end of compression stroke. 
Amount of advance will depend on 
quality of charge and on the location, 
size and heat of spark. Generally 
make-and-break spark should be ad- 


vanced 6 degrees for each 100 R P M, 
and jump spark 7 degrees, but direc- 


tions given for engine should be fol- 
lowed if available. 

Be sure fuel is in carburetor. If 
not, fuel tank is empty or has no air 
vent, supply pipe is choked, or pump 
not working properly. Pump trouble 
are usually in the packing, valves, or 
due to air leakage. Bubbles indicate 
the latter. 

If fuel is in carburetor and not in 
cylinder, trouble is either needle 
valve choked or intake valve 
fails to open. If fuel is in 
cylinder and still no explosion, fuel is 
at fault. May be stale gasoline, kero- 
sene, or water. 





Raising Vigorous Pigs 


[From Page f1.] 


fall, sow oats and harrow in. Then 
sow broadcast five pounds of rape 
seed with a hand sower properly 


adjusted; sow it both ways, then roll. 
That’s mighty little seed for an acre, 
but you'll see it’s enough when the 
crop comes, 

“Nothing better than alfalfa for per- 
manent pasture. After the hogs go 
through it in early summer you can 
still get two cuttings for hay. Without 
any other feed an acre of it will sup- 
port 380 young pigs or 15 full sized 
hogs. 

“Turnips and carrots, cooked, make 
wonderful feed for hogs. But sugar 
beets they just thrive on.. Yes, quite 
likely dried beet pulp, fed wet, would 
be fine—never used it. A little apple 
pomace is all right—not too much, not 
enough to scour—use a little sense in 
feeding hogs.”’ 


Most Profitable Growth 

“Milk fever, loss in pigging? 
“Don’t you see that this outdoor 
life, plain, clean feed, lots of air and 
exercise, makes the.sow so vigorous 
as to almost insure against fever, 
ferments or. sickness?” said Mr 
Stapleton with emphasis. “The pigs 
may not be wholly weaned until they 


weigh 30 or 40 pounds, sometimes 60 
or even 75 pounds! Yet if such a sow is 
properly fed, she can be bred again 


the same year. 

“The most profitable growth is what 
the pigs make before weaning. A bad 
start, a runt, is hard to overcome. 
Keep ’em coming right along, and 
they will dress 150 pounds at six 
months, and 
to feed them 
weight. 


longer for greater 


Wisdom About Boars 
“The boar must be kept down—not 
too fat. I know a show boar that 


cost the owner $2500. He never gota 
sow with pig—too fat; was finally sold 


usually pay better than | 





for $15. Keep a boar wiry, rangy, full 
of fire. Selecting a boar tofhead a herd 
or improve it?) Why, sir, no road is 
too long or too costly for me when 
I'm on that job! Yet over a period 
of years, there is more money in rais- 
ing pure-bred hogs for market than 
breeding stock.” 





Road Matters Before Congress 


The Shackleford good roads bill, 
which at time of going to press was 
upon the senate calendar, would pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid 
the states in the construction of rural 
post roads and for other purposes. 
Conditions of the bill are here printed 
as an item of news. Previous to this, 
there has been no federal appropria- 
tion by means of which the govern- 
ment has anything to do with the con- 
struction and mainteance of roads in 
any of the states. The work of the 
federal office of the public roads and 
rural engineering is €ducational and 
advisory. Upon request from the local 
ofhcials it sends engineers into any 
of the states to make inspections and 
then specify recommendations for im- 
provement. 

The federal act 
that .the secretary of 
department of 
thorized to 


would provide 
the federal 

agriculture be au- 
co-operate with the 
states from various highway depart- 
ments. The state, however, must con- 
sent to the plans and submit to the 
secretary of agriculture, statements 


setting forth the plans for the pro- 
posed construction. 
If the act goes through in its pres- 
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ent form, $5,000,000 would be ap. 
propriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917; $10,000,000 for the fol- 
lowing fiscal year; $15,000,000 for the 
next, $20,000,000 for the next, while 
$25,000,000 would be availaple for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. De. 
tailed provision is made for approp- 
riating the money and for the use of 
wunexpended funds within the time 
provided for above. 

To secure the benefits of the act, 
the state must expend an amount to 
be not less than the amount it re- 
ceives from the government on any 
one project. No payment would be 
made in excess of $10,000 a mile, ex- 
clusive of the cost of bridges of more 
than 20 feet clear span. The act 
makes provision for the carrying out 
of the act and for its operation in 
states where there ‘is no present high- 
way department. The act would be in 
force from the day of its passage. 





At Cincinnati, O, steers 6% @8%4c 
lb, heifers T@7%c, cows 4@6c, bulls 
5@T7c, veal calves 8@11%c, hogs 10c, 
sheep &% Ot lambs 8@11%c, No 2 
white corn 74%c p bu, Noe 2’ white 
oats 48e, thinethay hay $15@20 p ton, 
clover mixed 14.50@16.50, alfalfa 1h 
@418, No 2 rye ‘ec p bu, bran 21 p 
ton, middlings 24, navy beans 4.25 p 
bu, broom corn 4%@7% op _ Ib, 
timothy seed 3@3.60 p bu, green 
salted No 1 hides lGec p lb, pure white 
geese feathers 65c p Ib, unwasped 
combing and delaine wool 32@€64c, 
eggs 18%c p doz, fowls 1@ lee P, lb, 
apples 2@3.50 p bbl, turnips 1.25@! 
1.50 p bbl, rutabagas 1.75 p bbl, onions 
2.75@3 p 100lb bag, 








Dodge high lumber prices! Save big money building this year. Alad- 
din Houses are being sold at last year’s prices. 
have raised prices from $4 to $10 per thousand. Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses 
save builders from $200 to $800. All material cut to fit, saving y 

waste of lumber and time in erection. Prices § in- 
clude all material, 
plaster, paints, etc. Over 100 designs in the Aladdin 


‘298 


rican | sn Construction Co. eo lon 


Other lumber manufacturers 


hardware, nails, 





catalog. Send stamps 
today for Catalog No. 


713 Aladdin Ave., 
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selling, save you OF more on eac’ 
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Booklet 
Free 
necect | 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse * $3 Fachage 
. Quaranteed to give 
Sold on sefisfaction or 
Its Merits money refunded 
$1 Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY for ordinary cases, 
AGENTS Postpald on receipt of price J 





WANTED £J 
sme GEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., rowel ea 





I will condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


Put flesh on its bones, Give it life and vigor. Can 
add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 


wend. i postal for sree: offer. 
P. A. FAUST, BRYN MAWR, PA. 

















The Manufacture of 


ICE CREAMS 
AND ICES 


By 
J. H. Frandsen and E. A. Markham 


This is a new book which treats the sub- 
ject of ice cream making in an interesting, 
practical’ and comprehensive manner. 

The enormous growth of this industry, as 
well as the need for an authoritative book 
on this subject, have prompted the authors 
to prepare this volume. 

It should be of vital interest to all ice 
cream makers, dairymen and dairy students. 
Everything of importance concerning this in- 
dustry has been included and the matter is 
arranged in a clear, practical way. It will 
be welcomed by thousands as an authority 
on the subject. 

The following are the main subjects dis- 
cussed in this book: The Cream Supply, 
Pasteurization and Its Effect on Quality and 
Swell; The Use of Condensed Milk, Milk 
Powders, and Homogenized Cream; Stabi- 
lizers—Their Uses in Ice Cream; Flavoring 
Materials—Sources and Preparation; Pre- 
paring the Ice Cream Mixture; A Simple, 
Easy and Understandable Classification of 
Ice Cream and Ices; Ice Cream Formulas, 
Including Detailed Information for the Mak- 
ing of Each Class of Ice Creams, Ices and 
Sherbets; The Freezing Process; Mechanical 
Refrigeration; The Ice Cream Factory—lIts 
Location and Equipment; Factory Manage- 
ment; By-Products and Side Lines; Ice 
Cream Making as a Side Line for the Small 
Creamery. 

Profusely illustrated. 325 pages. 5%4 x8 
inches. Net $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or 7~-Wheat—. ——Corn—. -——Oats—, 
Spot 


1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 


Chicago nny, 2) te a a Se 
New York ° 1.67 83 85 51 





es = — 88 87 .&4 
& Louis -1.2% 1.57 76 86.70) )=6.48 _ 
. on sae ae - — _— 
Minneapolie ..1.12 153 .77 .74 46 ©.38 





Influences affecting wheat values 
have been somewhat contradictory, 
and reasonably well divided be- 
tween the export business and ,pos- 
sibilities on the one hand, and out- 
look for next crop on the other. The 
undertone of the market was not 
in any degree strong. From the specu- 
lative standpoint the market was in 
somewhat of a waiting condition, 
operators watching developments of 
the war in Europe more than any 
one thing. 

For many~weeks, as outlined from 
time to time in these columns, it has 
been known to readers that Great 
Britain and allies have gone into the 
wheat purchasing business on an ex- 
tensive scale. Lake and canal naviga- 
, tion will soon be open and the belief is 
general that the remova: of avheat 
from western Canada to Atlantic sea- 
bcard will be further’ accelerated. 

Recent mail advices from London 
through the associated press presents 
some impressive figures along this 
line; that the allies have bought 
wheat in Australia to the value of 
16 million dollars, Argentina 20 mil- 
lions, and a large part of latest 
Rumania crop mounting to values 
around 50 millions. While there may 
be some exaggeration in these vast 
totals, business of this character is 
unquestionably progressing on an 
enormous scale. 

Foreign markets were reported 
somewhat dull, and at times lower, 
even though it was admitted reserves 
of breadstuffs in the U K and on the 
continent had been whittled down 








sharply and future requirements still 
very urgent. Argentina was not 
pressing much wheat on the mar- 
ket, largely because ocean freights 
were almost prohibitive, and this was 
80, although in perhaps a less degree, 
with Australia. But there were indi- 
cations of more ships for Argentine 
wheat, and this, with hints of peace 
overtures, caused a sharp decline in 
wheat values, followed by feeble re- 
coveries. Ocean freights were a shade 
lower. In the speculative market 
there was selling due to undefined 
rumors that there may be overtures 
looking toward peace, sooner than 
generally expected. 

From portions of the winter wheat 
belt came persistent reports that the 
young plant is not coming through 
the frost period satisfactorily. These 
suggestions of crop damage had some 
influence in shaping values, particu- 
larly in the states where soft winter 
wheat is grown, notably Mo and III. 
Then came reports of hessian fly 
damage in Kan. At Chicago, after 
selling down to under $1.06 p bu, May 
wheat recovered to 1.07, with July 
about 14%c discount and No 2 red 
winter 1.08@1.10, At New York, May 
wheat sold around 1.15. 

The corn trade was rather dull and 
poorly supported. At Chicago, No 2 
mixed corn in store sold around 75@ 
75\%4c p bu and May delivery lower at 
74@75c, with No 2 yellow at New 
York 82% @838c. 

Farmers in the grain belt are just 
now more interested in seeding and 
oats acreage than in the market for 
the latest crop, although the grain 
continues to move freely from interior. 
May oats sold down at Chicago to 
43%,c p bu, standard in store 48c. At 
New York No 3 white oats touched 0c. 

Grass seeds were without important 
change, trade rather quiet, although 
considerable inquiry now that spring 
is at hand. Prime timothy was quot- 
able in Chicago wey $8.00@9 p 100 
lbs, clover 10@13 for fair to choice, 
hungarian 1.50@3, millets 1.50@3.25. 











Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. on te 
tisementa of “FARMS — LE” r 
RENT” will be accepted the above r 
wil} be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
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Peale: antares 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a emall adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchango” ad- 
vertising is only six centa a word each insertion. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE—Cow as, $1.40 to $1.75 bushel; soy 
beans, $1.75 to $2.50 bus ea: iy eer sone, $11.50 
bushel; scarlet clover seed, cracked 
— 2e pound. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford. 





SIXTEEN DEGREES snow yaamerne tested 
open grown cabbage plants. e doll 


MALE HELP WANTED 
FARM MANAGE 


ieneoe. wishes Seer, Fant FARMER, To3taittoa “hex 


larksburg, 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS a 
monthly. Free living quarters. to OnE 





ber 
express Or post, collect. Himataya Ulackberry plants, 
25e each. W. LYBKES, kesland, 8 





TOMATO PLANTS—Ready April 25. Bonny Best, 
Earliaua, Chalks, John Baer, Early Detroit. Booking 
orders now. Don’t walt. Write us your wants. w. 
L. BOG , Ransomville, N Y. 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES—Superb and 
Progressive, guaranteed pure. Also common varieties, 
including raspberries. Prices low. List frec. BERT 
BAKER, Hoosick Falls, N Y. 


NORTH POLE—Earliest in the world White-cap 
om. two weeks earlier than flint varieties. Nice 
selected, $3.50 bushel 


$2 bushel; extra 
ROSEMONT. Franklin, Pa. 


SEED CORN--H os germination. Best varieties 
other farm seed. 1 acres. 40 page catalog. W. 
N. SCARFF, New Carlisle. 0. 


\ hs bushels per acre. Also 
ang. circular free. THEO 
BURT t SONS, Melrose, 0. , 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, sixteen varieties, at 


$2.50 per 1000, Catalog ‘free. BASIL PERRY 
Georgetown, Del. 




















FOR SALE—Succession cabbage plants, $1.75 per 
teogsend cqocers prepaid. HANNAH PLANT CO, 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, er" , See, 
$1.70. OAKDALE FARM, College Park, 


SEED POTATOES—Catalog, 70 popular varieties, 
free. ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 


POTATOES—Bovee, Cobble Bose, 
others. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, $2 per 
bushel. S. W. ZINN, Philippi, W. Va. 


POTATOES—Bliss, Cobbler, mee Ohio, others. 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 














Six-Weeks, | 


WANTED—Names of all men who 
gh position. $75 monthly. Write to OZMENE. Me Td 





START CANNING BUSINESS. 
good market. GILTROP, Worthington, Mess 


"SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied, young men, Le with and without on 
ing experience, — wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an qare 
pn oy we 8 4 plilanthropie organization, “<4 we 

arge to employer or empl 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, wrTs* Genea 
Ave, New York City. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS—$60 a week to travel by automobile and 
introduce our 300 candle power coal-oil lantern. 
Write for particulars of our free auto offer. 
THOMAS CO, 853 North St, Dayton, 0. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY and furnish ing 
ang all expenses to mteoenre our guara 


nteed pou 
nd stock powders. BIGLER COMPA 
Springfteld. fit hes "550, 























90 ACRES, $8000— Year's income over $3000: in 
Delaware County, - An architect said: ‘It 
would cost $25 00" to replace those buildings.” 
Beautiful 18-room residence, parlor mantels cost $600 
each; 50-foot barn and outbuildings, all in good 
repair; grand lawn and shade; productive farm. 
Aged owner wants to make quick iw e to small 
place, and reduced price is $8000, and if taken im- 
mediately he will include pair young horses, 20 cows, 
wagons and tools. For picture of house ae ena 
EA (our Fans AGENC a boa at 
E. ‘ AGENCY, Dept 10 
34th St, New York , » wi 





FOR SALE—First class op galiete. NELSON DOUG- 


LASS & SON, Orient, 
LIVE STOCK 


LET US WRITE YOUR Lage pgs a y gen- 
erations, 25c; four, 50c; five, 75e. Advanced regis- 
try records in red ink. pa and Holsteins a 
speciality. We alsa have for sale pure bred Guernsey 
heifer calves, yearlings and cows, and a ™, pair of 
pure bred Holstein heifer calves for $125. Write us 
your wants. ITHACA A SALES AND PEDIGREE CO, 
Ithaca, Y. 








REGISTERED IMPORTED WELSH PONY bred 
mare for sale, or exchange for Leghorn hens or 
Duroc hogs. Guinea pig, breeders, $1. Collies cheap. 
Leghorn pullets, $1. ALTAVISTA FARM, Darling- 
ton, 





FOR SALE—Two registered Belgian horse colts, 
coming one year old, bred from imported stock. Also 
one registered Holstein bull ten months old. J. P. 
Cc. KING, Summerville, Pa. 


WHO GETS THESE? Fine pair young bull calves, 
milking Shorthorns; general farmers’ best breed. 
Prices very reasonable. IL. HOTCHKISS, West 
Springfield, Erie Co, Pa. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Ppertahioes, on 
ter Whites; all ages; mated, not akin. 
service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


O I C’S—Brood sows, $35; 
5 months, $20; 3% months, $12; 
HERBERT HAITH, Manlius, N Y. 


PERCHERON STALLION, coming two years old. 
An extra good one. Price reasonable. J. J. TARP 
& SON, Pattenburg, N J 


BERKSHIRE PIGS at 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 











bred gilts, $25; pigs, 
10 weeks, $10. 








farmers’ prices. w. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shippt 
of eggs by our acivertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatehing of eggs. e shali continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use thig paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 





BERKSHIRES. Write your wants, L. W. SAMP- 


SON, West Finley, Pa 
PATENTS 


PATENTS without “advance _ attorney fees. Free 
reports and books, FRANK FULLER, Washington, 
DC, 
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MAPLE PRODUCTS 
MAPLE SYRUP AND . SUGAR. Buy from the 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
Broken, n that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
qilewing poultry and egg advertisers 4 use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


CHOICE COCKERELS—fFrom Davis strain of 8 C 
White ro bred for size, vigor, and heavy egg 
production. Prizes taken wherever shown. Baby 
chicks, $il per 100, $6 per 50. Heavy breeds sane 
price. Send for catalog. LOCUST CORNER POUL- 
ie rope. Archer W. Davis, Prop, Mt Sinai, 








A. B. HALL’S WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, 15c. 
“‘As good as the best.” 2-year-old hens tested free 
from white diarrhea by Storrs station, mated with 
cockerels with records 248-262. Leaders in Storrs 
contest. 2000 chicks per Ly Illustrated circul 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


90 VARIETIES—Poultry, 
Hatehiog eggs spectekty, 
free. A. BERGRY, 


pigeons, hares, 
ne page catalog, oe. List 
ford, Pa, 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—From prize 
winners. Few left. Stamp. EARL GALLOWAY, 


and get the best. ALBERT FISHER, 
Pawlet, Vt. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


70 VARIETIES poultry 





and dogs. Collies a 
specialty. Large illustrated catalog free. EDWIN 
SOUDER, poultryman and farmer, Telford, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog freeo. GLENDALE 
FERRET CO, Wellington, O. 








SINGLE COMB 


Batavia, N Y. 
for _hatchi 231 
ope strain, $2 for Can SrotD Sort LE, Mohawk, 





WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS; 
Giseee. crested black Polish. THREE Mssdela, 





ROSE COMB RHODB ISLAND REDS—Cockerels, 
- each. Eggs, $1 per 15. GEO LYON, Wyalusing, 
>a. 








A. B. HALL, Wallingford, 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical, up to 
date. Tells all you want to know about care and 
maragement of — for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATB, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, chicken 
eges. Handsome catalog. showing pure wild gobbler 
from the mountain. VALLEY VIEW POULTRY 
FARM, Belleville, Pa. 











EGGS—Barred Plymouth Rock, $5 per 18 8 Cc 
White orn, $4 per 100; farm range. $1 
ad 15. talog. WILLIAM J. SHERM an’ Cam- 
ridge, Md. 


{CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 





BEST _ COLUMBIAN rasp 3 eggs, 
$1.50. WILLIAM MENGEL, B 1, Easton, Pa. 

CHICKS, $8 100. , soe 15, i Pe Booklet. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FABM, Seward, 





ROSE COMB van LEGH — and baby 
chicks. E. M. HAMILTON, Otego, N Y. 


COLL “Teams Reasonable. JOEL GROVER, 
Pa. 


Ulysses, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


AN OLD BSTABLISHED COMPANY, doing busi- 
ness in the rural districts of eastern New York 
state, has an opening for another mam of good 
appearance and pleasing personality. This is not a 

part time or side line proposition, but a permanent 
position that will pay the Lead man a regular and 
most satisfactory salary. Special and personal train- 
ing will be given. Write at once, giving full . 
formation regarding age. present and past occupations, 
ete. BOX 1017, Springfield, Mass. 














WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, chicks, cheap. NEL- 
SON’S, Grove City, Pa. 


FARMERS, GET $75 MONTH—Men and women. 
U & government jobs; short hours, easy work; steady 





HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THE 





CHOICE BARRED ROCK, Red and -— 
cockerels for sale. Turkeys. ducks and geese. alu- 
able catalog free. L. F. HASTINGS, Pittsville. Md. 


BEXTENSIVD CATALAG varieties fine poultry. Eggs, 
100. Turkeys, geese. ducks, guineas, hares, pups, 
PION EER FARM, Telford, Pa. 





pigeons, bantams. 





STANDARD BRED Golden Buff Orpington cock- 
erels, $2; Cook's strain. Eggs for nasehing 15 for 
$1.50. DR EB L. SELTZER, Marumsco, Md. 





BUFF ORPINGTON and Rhode Island Red eggs, 
15, $1; 50, $3; 100, $5. White Holland turkey 
eges, 9 ; $2. 50. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 





“QUALITY RING-A-LOT” Barred Rock pullets— 
Winter layers. Cockerels. eggs. Palace show win- 
ners. ELMO BROWN, White Plains, N Y. 


2¢ © WHEE LEGHORN . BGGS for aeons, ae ’ 
m free range. bred to lay, select 
Wine ‘Ox POULTRY FARM, Mayville, N Y. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—Fancy strain Rose Comb 
HABVEY 








free. HERALD CO, Charlotteville, N ¥ 


STANCHIONS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. ‘Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full information be writing the manufacturer. 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HILLCREST LOUSB ) POWDER positively ate lice 
on horses and cattle without tnjury to the mal. 
Maney A A if it A..." but it won't fail. “Tnirty 

ents und, staid. Agents wanted. J. C. 
DINSMORE. & co, PeWestdale, N Y. 


150 ENVELOPES, 150 letter heads, size 6x9% 
inches, neatly printed, mailed for only $1. Samples 














Buff) Leghorns, $1.75 per 15; $3 per 30. 
T. BA , BS, Meataomnery, W Y. 





TWELVE ASSORTED POST CARDS, worth from 
one to An cents each, all 4 ten cents. JUNIOR 
POST CARD CO, Junior, W V 


D TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial. 





y ure pay: common education suffi- 
cient. Thousands of appointments coming. Write 
immediately for list of positions now obtainable. 

NEKLIN INSTITUTD. Dept H40, Rochester, 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the way 
to good government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
for Booklet CE822. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 
D C. 





WANTED—Men to become chauffeurs, auto sales- 
men, demonstrators, $18 to $50 week. any posi- 
tions reg oo A a sodne. Learn at home while 
earning. lesso! free. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE. Dept * H805, Rochester. N Y. 





FOR SALE-—-520 acre fruit and stock farm. 140 
acres standard apples, bearing this year; 40 acres 
alfalfa; 30 acres grain; balance pasture. Running 
stream supplies sufficient water for irrigation. Good 
Proposition for individual or company. Land suitable 
for subdivision. Railway station on place; Spokane 
market available. Price $40,000, —, cash. For fult 
information and references address A. O. LOOMIS, 
Spokane, Wash. 





POULTRY FARM IN ORT ERED OHIO—Capacity 
twenty-five hundred chickens; 74 acres rich land: 
9 room house; large barn; 3% acres peaches, other 
fruits for domestic use; electric line; mail delivery; 


telephone; first class school. Two thousand dollars 
cash, balance in mortgage Address HARRY C. 
MILLER, 22 Exchange Place, New York City. 





PROFITABLE haere FARMS at 
Heights, in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia; selected 
location. 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up, easy 
terms. Good fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stock 
Sounten. Lasen list of other farms. Send for litera- 

ure now. F. BAUMHE, Agri Agt, N & W Ky, 
3M Areade Bldg, Roanoke, Va. 


50 ACRE FARM FOR SALE—Located right at the 
beautiful Pocono mountain. No better farm in the 
state for to raise all kinds of fruit and poultry, also 
all kinds of other crops. Out buildings all new. For 
further particulars inquire FOLLWEILER BROS, 
R F D, Henryville, Pa. 


Richland 








FOR SALE—35 acre farm near Milforé, Del: 
Sussex County. 8 room house, large cellar under all: 
barn for 5 head; chicken brooder, colony houses: alt 
stock, feed and equipment. In possession days. 
For particulars, BOX 117, Milford, Del. 


FOR SALE—Farm, 255 acres; keeps 50 cows. 
Good buildings, water, fruit; 3 miles from 2 cream- 
erles, R R_ station; af farming tools and stock. 
$7000 on easy terms. J. CABLE, Roscoe, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Small farm, 
poultry, abet % mile from Bivalve, the great oyster 
industry. Five minutes’ walk to trolley, WN. J. 
LORE, Dividing Creek, N J. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER ACRE buys ex- 
cellently located Steuben County farm in high state 
of t tilth. Address owners, BOX X, Atlanta, N XY 


suitable for truck or 











5-ACRE POULTRY AND DAIRY FARM— Near 
milk station, church, schools. Good buildings. Price 
$4000, half cash. M. G. NOBLE, Milanville, Pa. 


FERTILB FARMS. beautiful Perkiomen valiay. 
Catalog. W. STEVENS, Perkasie, Pa. 








WILL YOU SELL your farm? Have you other 
lands for sale? The inquiry for unimproved land, 
also the demand for impeoved farms, bids fair te 
be keener this spring than for years. prices 
for grain, live stock and produce, and the prosperity 
which seems to be assured for America and farmers 
account for the inereased demand for farm pro) 

Perhaps the cheapest and most efficient way a seli 
your farm or land ts to advertise it in s real 
estate market of this paper. The cost 
per word per week, 
ing here now will be read 
farmers and others in country and ay 
so as to interest them, they will write 
particulars. Then, if you write poet 2 and fully, 
one or more of these would-be buyers J banged _ 
see you and look over the property, wi you 
effect a sale. Proper attention to all the letters and 
inquiries you get is necessary for the best 

Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRIC ule 
TURIST, 315 Fourth Ave, New York City. If you 
wish to reach people in the northwest, use NORTH- 
WEST PARMSTBAD. Minneapolis, Minn, 5 cents per 
word per week; for the central west use ORANGE 
JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Ill, 6 cents per word per 
week; for the south use SOUTHERN FARMING. 
Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per word per week; and for 
New England states, NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD. 
Springfteld, Mass, 5 cents per word per week. 


A Farmer's Exchange Adv. 


ian’t to be measured by its length or the size of the 
type I standard excellence is in the 
resulte it brings—in the sales it makes and in its 
low cost compared with [ts far-reaching influence. 
So many AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST subscribers 
have told us that a Farmers’ Exchange a 


Is a Business Bringer 


that we are quite suro it will bring you the same good 
returns it has your neighbor, in case you've never 
used one 
anything you want to buy, sell or exchange? 
wae is the place in which to tell your stors 
Only costs 6 cents a word and is read by 625.000 
people. Some of them you ‘Th hear from 
Remit by bank draft or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York, N. Y. 


Maryland 





_— MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 





It’s a Good Business Getter 


Gentlemen :—I have been using the FARMERS’ E 
‘Old Reliable’’ for advertising, and for a ‘‘ business getter” it beats them all. 





EXCHANGE of the 


WM. LORD 
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ideal general farm engine. For saw mill 
work we offer the celebrated Cornish 
wood burner. Both these outfits are con- 
venient to move and extremely simple 
to operate. All parts are mechani aly 
pro roportioned, accurately machined 
tted, ae insuring steady, eae 
power with minimum fuel consumption. 
We also manufacture a full line of 
Steam Farm Tractors. Catalog describing 
the complete Farquhar line of En 
and Boilers, sent free on request. hese 
machines are the direct result of our 
years manufacturing progress. 
today and profit by our experience. 


A.B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 431, York, Penna, 
Other Fara 


uhar Products 

tors and Portables, Savy Mili, Thrashers, 
2 to 7 
Mpdveulio Presses. cae 











Belt toa Farquhar Engin e | 
The Farquhar Locomotive Rig is the 








O STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productiveland 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on W days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
mes and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduc- 
tory price offer now 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
923 24th St., Centerville, lowe 














. 
1 Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs All-Leathers FREE 
ae are tied ” wet, Se) — sed feet—Rheu- 
mi im an olds —hard, twiste: -| 
jeaky Leather — Big Doctor and - 10-Day Try-0o 
Bhoe Bille--loss of time, money, 
health and comfort — TRY 

FREE m yLatest 
\ riumph— 







Light, Springy, Comfortable, © eal, Waterproof, 
Warm in winter — Cool In summer — Adjustable Leather 
Taps, lustantly renewed. FREE BOOK tells how you can 
try “Steels” 1) days FREE and save $10 to $20 shoe money. 


W. M. Rathstein—Steel Shoe Man—Dept. 252, Racine, Wis. 


Free Box of Samples 











5. . 
sent to your station charges prepaid. 


Delivered prices quoted on 
All sizes, 2 inches to 20 inches. 
THE E. BIGLOW CO. 
Box 312, New London, O, 


Profitable Stock Feeding 


Proper Feeding Swells Your 
E Bank Account 


HE following books contain a systematic 
and practical treatment of the profitable 
feeding of live stock. This subject is of 

more fundamental importance than any other 
single question that our farmers have to face. 
Every phase of feeding fully treated. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM 
ANIMALS 


request. 








By C. W. Burkett, A discussion of the 
fundamental and first principles of feeding 
farm stock. It takes up the subject step 
by step, making it possible for the practi- 
cal man to understand, clearly and fully, 
the science and practice of the subject. Il- 
lustrated. 348 pages. 5x7 inches..Net $1.50 


Books by Thomas Shaw 


FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 
A practical manual treating on the general 
principles of feeding farm animals. A book 
for the busy farmer, who can take it up 
any time and find interesting, helpful and 
up-to-date information on the feeding of 
live stock, either on a large or a small scale. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 536 pages....$2.00 


MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF CATTLE 
The first book ever written discussing the 
feeding and management of cattle from 
birth until disposed of. It covers every 
phase of cattle production under arable 
conditions. gy to Fogg one who 
keeps cattle, no matter how where situ- 
ated. Illustrated. 5%x8 inches. «Net $2.00 


MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF SHEEP 
Every detail of feeding and management of 
sheep is treated in a practical and ex- 
haustive manner. It is far the most 
complete work yet published on the subject. 
It is so plain that the men who take it as 
their guide should not fail in their work. 
Tilustrated. 5%4x7% inches. Cloth. .Net $2.00 


PR a 3 JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg.,2315-321 Fourth Ave., New York N.Y. : 
ueeenucauenneegavavuuucruenensnauioete 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise sated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. i, F to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission cha When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
Apple exports in bbls from Boston 
and other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended March 11 compare with those 
of the same week last year and the 
year before as follows: 





1916 1915 1914 
Boston ...+. 6,905 12,220 5,702 
New York ....- 11,062 11,539 8,371 
Portland ..... ° _ 13,420 6,420 
Halifax ..scccsssess 40,214 33,372 14,200 
St FJOhn cssesessccece _1,918 8 549 _ 





a 71,100 34,692 
gan as 0.099 $98 2,917,672 1,704,466 
Barreled apple holdings on Mar 1 
were largely in excess of those : 
storage at the same date in 1915, 
government figures showing a total of 
40.5% more than a year ago. While 
apples moved out of storage somewhat 
faster in Feb than during Mar there 
were 20% more apples in cold storage 
Mar 1 than previous year. Total hold- 
ings in bbls were 2% million, in bxs 
1,700,000, or combined holdings in bbls 
expressed in bbls of 3,100,000. Ap- 
ple holdings reached their maximum 
of 100% on Dec 1 of about 6,000,000 
bbls. Apples on hand Jan 1 were 
5,000,000 bbls, or 8714%, Feb 1 4% 
million bbls, or 7214%, Mar 1 8 1- 10 
million bbls, or 52% of total holdings 
for season remaining unsold 
While the unusually limited steamer 
space available has sharply cut apple 
exports to the British Isles recent 
sales of American and Canadian ap- 
ples at London and Liverpool indicate 
excellent demand. At Liverpool in 
early Mar No 1 Golden Russet apples 
brought $5@9 p bbl, Ben Davis 4.50 


@6.50, No 1 Baldwins 4.50 @ 7.50, 
Starks 5@6.75, N Y state Golden 
Russets 7@7.25, Winesap 6@7. At 


London, 1500 bbls of Nova Scotia ap- 
ples were sold, Golden Russets quot- 


able at 6@7. 25, Spys 6@6.50, 3en 
Davis 4.50. At Montreal, No 1 Spy 
apples were quotable at 6.50@7, 


Golden Russet 4.50@5, Baldwins 4@ 
4.50. This for No 1 apples. 

At New York, recent cool weather 
operated against best movement of 
apples, market quiet, prices weak ex- 
cept for extra fancy. Wealthy, Wine- 
sap, Rome Beauty quotable at $24 3 
p bbl, Jonathan 2@5, Spitzenberg = 2a 
3.50, York Imperial 2@3.75, Greening, 
Baldwin, Gano, Black Twig 2@3.25 
Hubbardston 2@2.50, Northern Bpy 3 
@4.50, Ben Davis 1.50@2.50, western 
Spitzenberg 1.50@2.50 p bx, .” inesap 
1.50@2.25, Ben Davis 1@1.2 

At Chicago, nice fey red Tie in 
splendid request and wanted, market 
firm for’ these; trading indifferent for 
other sorts. No Jonathan, large, 
clear fey, quotable at $4@5 p_ bbl, 
Saldwin 3.25@3.50, Hubbardston 2.50 
@3, King 350@4, Greening 2.50@3, 
Spy 3@4, Ben Davis 2a 2.0), Rome 
Beauty 2.50@5, Russet 2.50@: 3, Wine- 
sap 3@4, York Imperial 2.50 « @3. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, movement light, 
prices firm. Choice marrow’ beans 
quotable at $7.70@7.80 p 100 lbs, me- 
phe 6.50, choice pea beans 6.45@ 

50, red kidney 8.10@8.20, red mar- 
row 8.10@8.15, white kidney 9.70@ 
9.75, Imperial 8.72 5@8.85, yellow eye 
5.75, Seotch peas 4.85@5 

At Chicago, all kinds in liberal sup- 
ply, market easy. Best hand-picked 
Mich pea beans $3.60@3.80 p_ bu, 
prime 3.60@3.80, red kidney 5@5.30, 
brown Swedish 4.25 @4.50. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, all receipts of coun- 
try dressed calves closely cleared, 
good demand noted, country dressed 
pork in light supply, active and. firm. 
Choice calves quotable at 16@16%4c p 
lb, prime 15@15'%4c, hothouse lambs, 
choice $8@8.50 p carcass, light pigs 
18@14c p Ib. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market very dull, 
values uncertain. Fancy evaporated 
quotable at 744 @8%\c p lb, choice 57% 
@6'4c, sun-dried quarters 5% @614e, 
black raspberries 27 @2&c, huckleber- 
ries 10@1lic, cherries 12@15c. 

Eggs 

Cases of eggs in storage in principal 
American warehouses on Mar 1 were 
about 19,000 of 30 doz eggs ea, com- 
pared with a total of 21,000 same date 
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How Best to Market Crops 


MMM Th 
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1915. This is a normal amount of 
eggs held in storage at this time of 
the year. 


At New York, market firm to high- 
er under moderate supplies, both on 
hand and in transit, all offerings 
closely cleared. Extra fresh-gathered 
quotable at 23@24%c p doz, extra 
firsts 23c, state, Pa and nearby white 
hennery, fey, 27@28c, ordinary to 
good 24@25c, gathered whites 24@ 
26c, brown hennery 23@24c. 


At Boston, eggs firm. Fancy hen- 
nery 30@3l1c p doz, choice eastern 


28@29c, fresh western extras 27@ 
28e, firsts 25 @ 26c. 

At Chicago, unusually active trade 
noted both local and on outside ac- 
count. Receipts, although relatively 
liberal, are closely cleared by active 
consumptive demand. Fresh firsts 
quotable at 1914 @21c p doz, ordinary 
firsts 19@20c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, all grades _ held 
firmly, No 1 timothy quotable at $28 p 
ton, No 2 24@26, No 3 20@22, fcy 
light clover mixed 28@25, rye straw 
14@ 14.50. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, western spring bran 
$22.50 p 100 lbs, standard middlings 
24.50, flour middlings 28.50, red dog 
32@ 33 p 140-lb sk, linseed meal 35@ 
36 p ton, yellow corn meal 1.90 p sk, 
hominy 4.15@4.30 p bbl. 

Onions 

At New York, onions w eak. Large 
white quotable at $1.50@2.50 p cra, 
state and western 1@2 p bag, Orange 
Co yellow 1@1. 75, red 1@1.50, Ct val- 
ley yellow 2@2. 50, w hite onion pickles 
4@7 p bskt, yellow 2@3. 

At Chicago, offierings liberal, mar- 
ket slow. Indiana quotable at $1.25 
@1.00 p 100 lbs, home-grown nearby 
yellow 1@1.25 p 65-lb sk. 

Potash 

In its hunt for potash, U S geologi- 
cal survey has sunk several deep holes 
in the deserts of Nevada and is now 
drilling one in the panhandle of 
Texas. 

Potatoes 

Potato growers will need to ex- 
ercise extra care this year in buying 
seed stock, as potatoes on the market 
from a number of districts are not in 
first-class condition. Movement of 
seed potatoes has been normal, all 
sound potatoes wanted. 

At New York, cool weather in re- 
cent past interfered with movement of 
potatoes from country points, all 
stocks held very firmly, prices higher, 
Maine in bulk quotable at $3.45@3.75 
p 180 lbs, Pa 3.45 @: 5.65, state and 
western 03.30@3.60, Me 3.50@3.65 p 
168-lb bag, Pa 3.404 3.60, state and 
western 3.25 @: OO, L. 1. 3! 75 @ 4; Jersey 

2.50 @ 3, Bermuda 7@7.50 p bbl, south- 
ern 2@3, Del and Md sweet potatoes 
50c@1 p bskt, Jersey T5c@1. 

At Chicago, market steady, although 
prices failed to make any considerable 
gain, receipts showed falling off. 
Wisconsin white potatoes quotable at 


American Agriculturist 


95@98c p bu, Burbank 95c@$1, King 
9%c@1, Mich -white 90@95c, Dakota 
white 90@95c, Minn 90@93c, Ill sweet 
potatoes 2@2.50 p bbl, or 65@75c p 
hamper. 
Poultry 

At New York, receipts of fresh- 
killed poultry very light, market quiet, 
demand normal, fresh turkeys very 
scarce, roosters firm. Western young 
turkeys quotable at 28@30c p Ib, 
chickens 16@19c, fowls 16@19%c, O 


and Mich scalded 19c, southwestern 
and southern 18@19¢, roosters 


141% @15c. 

At Boston, poultry firm. Northern 
large fowls 20@21c p lb, medium 18@ 
19¢c, western 19@20c, broiler chickens 
28 @32c, western roasting chickens 
23@25c, turkeys 28@32c, live fowls 
18@18%e, roosters 11@12c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, nearby beets quot- 
able at $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, carrots 
$1 @1.50, old $2.25@2.75 p bbl, Danish 
seed cabbages $10@18 p ton, white $1 
@1.25 p bbl, red $20@30 p ton, Va 
kale $1@1. 25 p bbl, nearby leaks 
$1.50@2 p 100 bchs, parsnips $1@1.25 
p bbl, Va radishes 75c@$1 p_ bskt, 
spinach $1@5 p bbl, old squashes 
$1.7p@ 





Co-operators Report a Saving 


The Jefferson county (N Y) farm- 
ers’ co-operative association is now a 
year old. It was organized in Water- 
town, N Y, for the purpose of co-oper- 
atively buying and selling commodi- 
ties of particular use to the farmers, 
During the past 10 years there has 
been more or less agitation among the 
farmers and a feeling that a material 
saving could be made if purchases 
and sales of farm necessities and 
products could be made directly with 
the jobbers or original dealers. 

In co-operative enterprises of this 
nature the farmers are handicapped 
by a lack of business training. For 
many years they have been dealing 
through the established channels of 
trade. They have lived and dealt ag 
individuals; they do not appreciate 
the necessity or advantage of cohesion 
and concerted action. For these rede 
sons and some others the path to suc« 
cessful co-operation among farmers is 
by no means a smooth one. 

In Watertown, N Y, January 28, oce 
curred the annual meeting and elec« 
tion of officers of the association. The 
following were elected: Presidént, 
Madison Cooper of Calcium, N Y; pure 
chasing agent, E. R. Taylor of Water- 
town, N Y, and secretary-treasurer, 
Fred E. Taylor of Watertown, N Y. 

At present there are 64 sharehold- 
ers in the association, During the past 
year, with a working capital of $514, 
the association did $4618 worth of 
business. The commodities handled 
were in the main fertilizers, seeds and 
feeds. The members generally report 
a material saving on the commodities 
handled by the association. 





Coming Events 


® Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. og in your notice as much in 
advance as possib 

American Jersey mans club, New York city, May 3 
Holstein-Friesian assn of America, Detroit, Min. 


26 
American forestry assn, Reading, Pa, June ‘26- oa 
American, assn of purserymen, Stilwaukee, Rg 
June 28-30 
Farmers’ mutual protective assn, Indian Fields, N Y¥, 
ep 
International apple shippers’ assn, New York city, 


Aug 3 
National dairy show, Springfield, Mass, Oct 12-21 
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Jersey Quartette That Won the Silver Cup — 


Pictured here are the four cows bred by Pinehurst farm of Otsego 
county, N Y, which won the $250 silver cup offered by the New York 
state Jersey breeders’. association. The cup was awarded for the 1915 
fair season and for the four best cows bred by an exhibitor. The names 
of the cows are: Infallible of P, Figgis Countess, Anna Laurie’s Torona 

and Laurie’s Otsego Peggy. Pinehurst farm is owned by Henry L. 
Wardwell of Springfield Center, N Y. 
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$789 89 Paints This Bis 


House 2 ELS 


Sipe of thie house 28 28 





















costs little to install, gets all the power of the 
lifetime. No freezing up, no care, 








Hay Presses 


THEY BALE TIES 


Wire Ropes . Tags 


Hay Hooks . Scales 
Hay Press Extras 


Prompt Shipment of Orders at Satisfactory Prices 
Send along your orders and inquiries to 


Tudor & Jones “*Osfor! 

















‘New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each, 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 

in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner oran old hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 





How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 


Farm Accounts Simplified 


By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
inches. Cloth. ..... eovecceesNet $1.50 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M. S., D. V.S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A pratti- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 
methods in use in America as well as 
in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
PALES ccccecvcccccscesecccees Net $1.25 


Poultry Diseases 


By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
Pages. Cloth. .....-+eees+e+-Net $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


-~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—, — Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 





Per 100 lbs 








Chicago ...... $10.00 $9.00 $ 9.75 $7.00 $8.80 $8. 00 
ul .. 9.00 835 9.15 7.25 8.00 7.5 

9.25 8.80 10:15 7.70 8.50 6. 30 

9.25 8.80 10.20 7.60 9.25 8.00 

rg 9.25 8.75 10.15 7.50 9.25 $.00 

Kansas City .. 9.75 8.50 9.55 6.70 9.00 7.25 

At Chicago, with practically free 


outlet for all sorts of cattle, quaran- 
tine no longer acting as_ radically 
depressing factor on the Chicago 
market, cattle business was brisk. 
Prices fairly firm, although some re- 
action noted from higher levels in 
early Mar. Best advices from the 
country and from shippers indicated 
that fat cattle were scarce and con- 
sequently closely held. Farmers who 
still have corn now show tendency to 
put a little more finish on beef steers, 
holding them for the lean period, in- 
dicated by present relative light 
supplies. 

Market in recent past showed great 
unevenness. Packers are keenly 
desirous of securing their needs at 
lower prices and take advantage of 
each small increase in numbers of 
cattle received. In general, market 
continued very active. Supplies of 
South American beef to this country 
were relatively very small as much of 
this beef is now being forwarded 
directly to England. Prices for beef 
in England have advanced 25@60%, 
tending higher. Great Britain has 
placed orders for large amounts of 
American beef for her soldiers. All 
these factors, together with urgent 
home consumption, gave market its 


strength 

While $10 p 100 lbs was top 
price for a few relatively fancy 
lots, a fair sprinkling of cattle sold 
t 9.50@9.80 and a larger number at 
9.25@9.50. Prices were good for 
butcher stock, also cows and heifers, 
these quoted at 6.75@7.85, yearlings 
8.50@9, bulls 6.60@7.25, canners and 
cutters 4.75@5.20, stocker and feeder 
cattle 6.75@8. 

Receipts of hogs at Chicago and 
other principal markets showed sharp 
increase in recent past, following 
short period of relatively high prices. 
Latterly sharp reactions noted. Gen- 
eral undertone of market, however, 
very strong, trading brisk, prices 
somewhat irregular as values sought 
more stable trading basis. While 
prices made a distinct drop from the 
top price of early March of $10.15 p 
100 Ibs, yet the total advance made 
since the low point of December was 
better than 3 p 100 lbs. 


TOP PRICES FOR HOGS AT OHICAGO 


{Per 100 pounds] 
mer May Nov Dec 
$10.1 Sota 
. 7, > 05 5 $7.95 $7. 75 $7.10 
9.00 8.68 9.00 8.00 
9.65 8.85 8.30 00 


7.95 8.05 8.30 7.85 
7.35 6.45 6.70 6.60 
11.20 9.85 8.75 8 

These advances have been scored in 
the face of largely increased receipts. 
Total receipts of hogs at 11 markets 
for 1916 for week ended Mar 18 were 
about 8% million hogs, or 144 million 
more than for the same period in 1915 
and nearly 3 million more hogs than 
were received at these markets in 
1914. These comparative figures in- 
dicate that both domestic demand for 
hogs and foreign requirements for 
hog products are extremely active. 
Present good prices, therefore, sug- 
gest the underlying prosperity of the 
country. Bestt shipping hogs were 
quotable at $9.70@9.90 p 100 Ibs, good 
selected butchering hogs 9.70@9.85, 
pigs 8.50@8.90. 

Shippers of sheep afid lambs con- 
tinue to maintain control of values, 
prices very steady and slightly firmer. 
Receipts of mutton at Chicago from 
day to day have been of uniform 
volume and scarcely sufficient to meet 
requirements. Western wethers were 
quotable at $7.50@8.90 p 100 Ibs, 
wethers 7.85@8.75, western ewes 7@ 
8.65, yearlings 9@9.65, native lambs 
11.10@11.40, Col lambs 11.25@11.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICB CRHAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 








New York Boston Chicago 
1916. . 9 38 36 
1915.. $1 3 29 
1914. . 27 27 26 
1918. . 36 33 35 
Butter 


At New York, all grades of fresh 
emy butter held firmly, current offer- 

At Cincinnati, O, cmy 39c p Ib, 
dairy 28c. 

At Cleveland, O, emy $38c p Ib. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy 38%c p Ib. 
ings well cleared, trading in storage 











emy active, Extra cmy butter held at 


p lb, higher scoring 
38% @39e, firsts 36 @ 37c, 
Gees, held cmy 


lots 
seconds 34 
35c, finest dairy 


At Albany, N y, emy 324%, @35l\4c p 
Ib, dairy 26@274c. 

At Columbus, oO, 
dairy 21c. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, emy 37c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, N Y, emy 37c p_ Ib, 
dairy 32c. 

= Elgin, Ill, fresh cmy butter 36c 
p lb. 


emy 36c p_ Ib, 


Cheese 

At New York, market very firm, all 
offerings readily absorbed, some ex- 
port buying noted. State flat cheese, 
held, quotable at 18@18%c p lb, 
cheddar 18@18%c, daisies 18@18%c, 
twins 18@18\%c, Wis twins 18@18\c, 
cheddar 18%c, daisies 18@18%c. 
Young America 19°% @ 20c, skim 
cheese 16@16%c. 





Records at Brill Farm 


Jacob 8. Brill of Poughquag, N Y, hag just com- 
pleted a record of 31.32 pounds of butter in seven 
days from 543.9 pounds of milk on Statia De Kol, 
at slightly over nine years. She is a daughter of 
Lord Netherland De Kol, who is now the sire of 
three daughters with records of over 30 pounds butter 
in seven days. Statia De Kol is the highest record 
daughter of her grand old sire, who has 24 A R & 
daughters and stil! leads all bulls in the world 
the number of producing eo numbering 13. 
Writing about this, Mr Brill sa 

‘Lord Netherland De Kol wes bred here, raised 
here, and made his name famous on this farm, which 
was then owned by EB. C. Brill & Brothers. it seems 
eminently fitting that his highest record daughter 
should spring from the sod where tha old bull spent 
his prime. We still have three daughters of Statia 
and one son in our herd, which consists largely of 
the direct descendants of Lord Netherland De Kol, 
and has more of the blood of Lord Netherland 
De Kol than any other herd in the world. 

“We have just finished a record on Viscount Jessie 
Jewel De Kol of 26.56 pounds of butter in seven 
days from 510.2 pounds milk, and 100 pounds butter 
and 2002.2 pounds milk in 30 days at four years old. 
She is sired by Viscount De Kol, a full brother to 
Vinette De Kol with record of 31.22 pounds. Jessie’s 
dam is Beautiful Jewel De Kol, a 25.44-pound daugh- 
ter of Lord Netherland De Kol, whom we still own. 
All of Jewel’s daughters are very promising, and all 
have made records better than 20 pounds before 
maturity. Viscount Jessie Jewel ‘De Kol has pro- 
duced four calves and has made four records, and 
is not yet five years of age. 

“In this vicinity alone, four 30-pound records have 
been madd recently, and of this number three are 
direct descendants of Lord Netherland De Kol, one 
a daughter, one a double granddaughter, and 
other a great-granddaughter.. The old bull is just 
starting to make Holstein history through his produce, 
already having one 40-pound four-year-old world’s 
record granddaughter, and lots more on the way.” 





Leap Year Sale 
At the leap year sale, managed by H. M. Dun- 
ham of Marcellus, N Y, and held at Syracuse, N Y, 
up to March 1, two very famous "herds of high-class 


Holsteins were dispersed—Davis & Adams of Munns- 
ville, N Y, and W. H. Candee of Waterville, N. ¥. 
In all, 131 animals were sold for $26,055, an average 
of $200. "The highest priced. animal was Lady 
Vinette De Kol 3d. She was consigned by W. H. 
Candee and purchased by W. A. Salisbury of Utica, 
N for $1425. The next highest priced animal 
sold was Pauline Soldene De Kol 2d. She is the 
first cow to make over 600 pounds of milk in a 
week She was sired by Butter Boy De Kol Pledge, 


and out of Pauline Soldene De Kol. She was con- 











signed by Davis & Adams and purchased by The 
Bridgford yy 4 of Knighton, Cal, ‘for $1250 
Below are a fow of the animals: 
Lady vinette De Kol, 34, W. A. Salisbury, 
Ttics PR rr enor eens $1,425 
Pauline "Soldena De Kol 2d, Bridgford Co, 
Mmigtem,. Cal cocccvccecsccsccossscccoce 1,250 
Lady Copia De Kol, George A. Abbott, Cort- 
MAME, TE Ze ccccencvcccovoccoseccscescaces 525 
Sir Rag Apple Korndyke, George McKee, 
Wallett © Mabcakhsdereess ene tnveeawe 495 
Tidy Abbokerk Princess Aline, J. A, Tuaggle, 
Cazenovi Weed eoethscreerccsecrescss 405 
Korndyke Vale. Ormsby, Stevens Bros Co 
Liverpool, Becccccescossccsccvcccscccs 405 
Mary Johanna Korndyke, ‘W. 'H.” Mace, Cort- 

Band, . NW Zen cccccsocccccvccccscccccccescses 400 
Briar Aaggie Jewel, aa Co. 400 
Norma Pietertje Segis, . , 

NGWORE, DO coccccsescccscascccscccscccces 330 
Bimcroft Bessiad Korndyke, BR. KE. Haeger, 

Algmmae, TR cccccccsccrscunsoceces seve 350 
Freeda Wayne Bleeker, H. V. Noyes, Ken- 

wood Wendesc0danccepes estes ewsacoeas 350 
Aaggie Paul Netherland aed Beryl, C. W. 

Davis, Munnsville, N Y......+s-eereeeeee 350 
Japke Pledge. H. V. Noyes 340 
Pauline Korndyke, M. GQ. Adams, Munnsviile, 

We ndiciacascéhnso5000asbes seesecscsnece 340 


Empress Hengerveld Shady Nook, James Male, 
Solvay, NW YV..coceccccccsccccccccscocsce 330 
De Kol Princess oe 4%. 325 
Japke Pledge 2d, J. MED cccccacccccces 310 
Bmpress Hengerveld of “ ghads Nook 2d, C. W. 


DAVIS ccvccvccocceccocecsseccccectcccesce 310 
Duchess ‘Nannett, Rast State Hospital, Lexing- 

Ci EP cca ccntvestcqncebeseasenssovece ° 305 
Tidy Abbekerk Korndyke, Brig CO. cccces 300 
Pledge De Kol Arrahwanna, OVEB...+ 300 
Olive, Maida De Kol La Polke, ‘nares Bros 

Col’s Haeger, Kelley and Lee.— 
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SWINE BREEDERS 








Large Yorkshire 
and Chester 
White Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


“ 


Correct type and perfect conformation ; 
good size for their age. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, - : NEW YORK 














Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YE 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. 

Service boars of all ages. 

Fall pigs of real merit, including some 
show prospects. 
Serine guaranteed. Prices consistent with 
78 ty 


T. HOGSETT, Mgr. Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 











Woodrow Farm $i 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to a 
for sale until after the first of the year, 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and une 


A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow’’ Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 














CRYSTAL SPRING 
FARM BERKSHIRES 


The great bacoding boar, SUPERB LAD, heads 
the Rere, ee, rs ot BELL THSON’S RI- 
VALE BELLE’S MASTER- 
vice me bred to he. For prices apply to 


G. SMITH & SONS’ INC., Seelyville, Pa. 


Registered Chester 
Whites 


shotes and pigs for sale, 





Bred sows, 
both sexes. 


Arthur Gardner, Cohocton, N. Y. 


Lakeside Berkshires 


Are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. Prices are very reasonable. Write for 


free catalog. 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. 








LARGE BERKSHIRES AT On yoo 
The sow that recently won the Mass. Feeding 
Contest, with a score four per cent , ty menrent con- 
tender, was sired by a Highwood boar. She made a 
gain of two and one-quarter pounds daily. 
Selected bred sows, service boars and fail pigs. 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y¥. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


akin, at right prices, 
HOME FARM, : = 
B k hi Spring , —~ w-g Lm 3 
sexes, m show stock, 
er S res at special ices. 
OTS-DA- wa FABMS co., 
Phelps Bidg., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE Splendidly _ bred, registered 
Berkshire boar. A breeder “of 

big litters. Prize winner at County Fair in Fast 

Company. Bargain. 

Montezuma Farm, J. B. Warren, Mgr., Savannah, N. ¥. 





CENTER VALLEY, PA. 











Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroe Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.B.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


West’s Big Type DUROC HOGS 
450 Ibs. at 9 mos. Sows and bred gilts all sold. 2 
extra big spring boars ond a fow fall pigs, both sexes, 


J. M. WEST, - ANA, OHIO 











KINDERHOOK 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDER? ASSN. 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
Rest of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related. 
Cc. M. Palmer. -Treas.. BF D Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
ge Ct, a 
W. B. BOWEN, R&.F.D.2, SY¥BACUSB, N. ¥. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


e e 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 





the best. Send for catalogue. 
ENRY L. WARDWBELL. 
Box 10. Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


C. fT. BRETTELL. Mer.. BENNINGTON. VERMONT 
AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


crane Sis cite tterted rey Sancho 
inde ent no capita ery bran: 
he bus tt in five weeks. Write today for free 








Laenfng B paint 


" iat ome 





MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young Digs now ready 
for shipment. Registered. Prices right 
COLUMBUS, 0. 


BURKETT BROS., - - 

MULEFOOT HOGS 
Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


m -¥ best bred ani- 
Mule-Foot Hogs fh 2° oe tae “ah 
ages, both sexes, at bargain sulen wel have o oie bee, 
dread choice animals on_two farms 
please you. SPRINGDALE FARMS, Randall, N. ¥. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 

















Z at’l School of Auctioneering, 
Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago. Til. Carey 


20 N. 
M Jouee, Pres. 





WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. ¥, 
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HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


American Agriculturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS 








Buy Jersey Reds—they pay best. 


Turn any com- 


mon feed into uncommonly fine meat, most de- 


sired by packing houses. 


My free book of 


Facts tells how to raise hogs that average 


300 to 375 pounds in 9 months! 


Write for it today 
ARTHUR J. one 


Box 10, 





Registered O.1.C. & Chester White 


pigs at farmers’ prices. Book your orders early 


and get first choice. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLA, N. Y. 


A few Poland-China brood sows, bred 


to farrow in March. 


For Sale 
for service, and 


for prices. 


Also young boars 
best 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Gilts, bred or open. Spring boars. 
6. RB. ALEXANDER, WREN, OHIO (Erie B. B,) 





BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Serviceable boars and 8 @ and fall pigs. 
Write your went 8 and is will tell you the nearest I 


have to your 
GEORGE SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, 0. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 








Eggs for Hatching. 


; birds, selected for their prolific layin 
ments. 


Day-Old Chicks. 
prices. 


BRANFORD FARMS, - ° 








Eggs for Hatching and Day- Old Chicks 


The kind that Hatch, Live, Grow, and Lay 


We are now booking orders for hatching-eggs 
from fully matured, carefully mated, farm-raised 
qualities, vigor and standard require- 
They are the pick of a flock of many thousand birds. 
eggs in any quantity from our matings of Single Comb White Leghorns, White 
Plymouth Rocks, Mammoth Pekin Ducks, Embden Geese. 


We can supply in any auentity 
Plymouth Rocks and Single Com 
Day-old Ducklings we can Ft ag in limited quantities. 


Send for our Records in the Connecticut International Egg-Laying Contests 


We can supply 


from our White 
White Leghorns. 
Write for circular with 


Groton, Connecticut 

















S. C. White 
Leghorns 


“L) RAE. WRIGHT, Supt. _ Box 


EF TYWACANA—QUALITY— CHICKS * 
and HATCHING EGGS 


Cost more than the ordinary kind. 


Barred and White 


Write for catalog and prices. 


TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY CO. 





Try them and see why, 


Plymouth Rocks 


Farmingdale, L.1.,N.Y. 9 








80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
oges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper ; 
eannet guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the | 
Saver unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatching ; 

. We shall continue to exercise the greatest 
» n allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
thie paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





Trap- and 


Nested Pedigreed 





Single Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Remember 

no other strain can surpass the Cloverdale strain on 

laying’ qualities, color, size, or true breeding. You 

ean’t go wrong dealing with us. Get our free catalog. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F, J. DeHart Cortland, N. Y. 


“* Perfection’’ Barred Rocks 


(RINGLETS) 
Begs from world’s best strain; from prize winners, 
EL per setting, 4 settings $10. Utility eggs from same 
, exceptional quality, $1.50 per setting, $8 per 100. 
as HAYMAN, BOX 10, DOYLESTOWN, PA 


“Toler Pe SPounes ores Baby Chix White and 


White and Barred Rocks, 
varieties—Price on request. 
‘Sm Runner breeding are 


Ca 
DEROY TAYLOR CO. alo WARK, NEW YORK 













Bea klings and Indian 
also Bees and Queens. 





The Famous 


| Calla Lily Strain 
s. Leghorns. Grand, vigorous 


Ciae aoce for superior egg production. 

Eggs forhatching. Stockforsale. Send 

for booklet. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Just-a-Mere Farm, Columbia X Roads, Pa. 
E. K. Wolfe & Son, Proprietors 





OAKLAND FARMS S.C 


Day-old chicks $15 per 


RHODE ISLAND REDS hundred. Hatching eggs 
$1.25 per setting of 13. $7.00 per hundred, all from 
Heavyweight, Vigorous, Heavy Winter Laying Stock, 
raised om Free Clover Range, carefully selected for 
color, and ‘kept in Open Front Houses under most 
Sanitary Conditions. Safe arrival of Chicks, Fertility 
of eges 80% and ‘Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed.’’ 
No more breeding stock for sale until further notice. 


OAKLAND FARMS, Box C, OAKLAND, N. J. 





8S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. White Wyan- 
dottes, and White Guineas. Eggs, $1.00 
per 15, $5.00 per 100, Also Holstein Cattle, 
McCREA FARMS, GANSEVOORT,N. Y. 





PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350. Send for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Jacks end Mules 


Raise Mules and get rich. 

head fine, large. Jacks, 
Jennies and Mules 14 to 17 
hands high. ‘Large, registered 
Jacks and Draft Stallions 
cheap . Will trade for 
sheep, cattle, or horses. Write 
for prices today. Stock 
guaranteed. Address 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
: West Elkton, 0. 


HIGH GRADE PERCHERONS 
One matched pair black geldings, age 6 and 7 years; 
heavy boned, sound; weighing about 3500. Also 














several pairs of mares, some with foal 4 my 
imported Percheron stallion, weighing 2100 sir 
of this stock was a grandson of 


Brilliant ur (iat). 
TRUNDLE, POOLESVILLE, MARYLAND 


SHETLAND PONIES 


A. D. 





If it’s Shetland rir have csi The 
unlit want ata a are willin, 
pay. q nddrees dress Department D Ts a . 


THE SHADYSIDE nonheme tal ° 


2 





REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months, wetehins 500 to 800 each, the ton 
ning with pene an i -= platiens from one 
t an es. 
F. B STEW ART. . pores PYVILLE, P#& 
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Sale Coming 


10th SYRACUSE SALE 
Syracuse Sale Pavilion 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
April 17th and 18th, 1916 


Send postcard for copy of “The Breeders’ 
Horn” goateneing full advance informa- 
tion of the sale. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc., 
Liverpool, N. Y. 
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Dispersion Sale | 
Herd of Wm. Leddy 
Fairmount, New York 


Sale will be held at the farm on Genesee 
turnpike, 5 miles west of Syracuse 


April 25th, 1916 


This is a peedere’ herdof Pure-Bred eo 








Pe Reker 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL 


for sale born Nov 2, 1915, sired by 
“Florham Monarch” 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, 1st, 48944; A R. O- 
record 11494.70 Ibs. milk, 509.84 b fat. 
This extra well-bred bull is well 
grown, price reasonable. 
H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., 


$50 and $100 


will buy a Registered Holstein calf or 
service bull. Dam a 19-lb. 3-year-old. 
Sire a son of King Segis and a Ib. 
daughter of Hengerveld De Kol, and sire 
of Pontiac Kioka, 32 Ibs. at 4 years. 


Ira S. Jarvis, Hartwick Seminary, N.Y. 


FIRST $200 : ) TAKES 


CHECK HIM 


TIDY PONTIAC BODORA (Registered Holstein) 
Born May 27; 1915 

Sire, Tidy Abbekerk Prince, who has 8 30-lb. daugh- 

ters and is a 27-29 Ib. bull. 

The dam of this bull we offer has a record of 23.47 

Ms. at 4% years of age and is a good daughter of 

King of the Pontiacs. 

This is a fine individual in every way, 

have to act quickly to get him. 

STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, 


BIG BARGAIN 


We have a young bull for sale that is a half-brother 
to our wonderful World’s Record heifer, Albina Josie. 
His sire is a good son of the great De Kol 2d’s 
Butter Boy 3d. 

His dam traces three times to the renowned Sadie 

Vale Concordia 

He has a straight back inc, is attractive in appear- 
ance and nicely marked. Our price on him is $75, 
and he is a real bargain. Write for pedigree and 
description Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
Oliver Cabana, Jr., Elma Center, N. Y. 


Ready for Service 


sired by 
PONTIAC 





Ispwich, Mass. 








and you'll 


N. Y. 








Pine Grove Farms, 





Two bulls past one year old, 
a son of SIR KORNDYKE 

ARTIS and COUNTESS VEEMAN 
BERYL WAYNE, a 29.88 lb. daughter 
of Sir Veeman Hengerveld, Dams very 
promising young cows with A. R. QO. 
dams. Send for pedigrees. 


F. H. LATIMER, ARKPORT,.N. Y. 





TURKEY EGGS—From large, selected M. Bronze, 
Narragansett, W. Holland, and Bourbon Reds. Good 
as in America.. $3.50 per 13, by express or P. P. 
prepaid. Orders booked now. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
N. M. CALDWELL, R. 1, JACOBSBURG, OHIO 
BEST WHITE Rocks— Leghorns — Wyandottes 
Buff and Barred Rocks, I. R. duck eggs, $1 per 15. 
8S. Hamburg, Embden_ geese, and bronze turkey 
*~ each Italian bees, $5 colony. 39 yrs. a fanci ier. 
GEORGE ENTY, R. 2, KITTANNING, PA. 





° 4 $15 per 100. Silver, White, 
Vigorous Chicks and Partridge Wyan- 
dottes. White Leghorn chicks, $12 per 100. Pekin 


and Rouen ducklings, 25c each. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





TOM BARRON 8. C. W, LEGHORNS 
Eggs for hatching. From world’s champion pedigree 
ayers, large, vigorous birds that produce the 200 egg 
1ens. ave your order boo now. 

DAVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 











6 4 Pure-bred chickens, ducks, eese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Belgian hares, 

Guinea pigs and dogs. waeete ¢ for 

sale. Large, valuable catalog free. 

B ree d S H. A. Souder, BoxM, Sellersville, Pa. 





S. C. BUFF LEGHORN 





chicks and crossed chicks, 7c up. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Circular free 
JOE NEIMOND, Box 30, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 
DAY OLD CHICKS f° wvco ia 
horn, Rose and 
Singlg Comb R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. Strong; livable; 
from pure-bred, healthy free range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Wesley Grinnell, Sodus, N. Y. 





Cgge, 15, $1: 40,$2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Leghorns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varieties. 
35 years’ experienc e. Catalog. White Orpingtons, 
Houdane, Silver Campines, Light Brahmas, 13, $1; 30, $2 
SAM. K. MOHR COOPERSBURG, PA. 


BABY CHICKS 





of vitality and vigor, from our sap Barron strain 
White Leghorns. Write for catal< 
©. M. WARDEN & CO., WELLSBU RG, W. VA. 





THE FARMER'S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
- on eggs, baby chicks. and stock. Honest values 
@ square deal guaranteed. 
ATEV 'VENS RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


White Wyandotte 
(5), $8.50 


approval. 
Mirculars. 





orders should be 

for eggs and chicks. 

x One cockerel $2 and one $5. 
C. 

‘Owalan’ Farms, 


placed now 
Two pens 
Shipped on 
Buff Leghorn chicks and eggs are realy. 
South Hammond, N. Y. 





EGGS from 23 different varieties thoroughbred poultry. 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Reds, Leghorns, Minor- 
cas, Brahmas, Anconas, Houdans, Polish. Eggs as low 
as $1 per 15, $2 per 40. Catalogue free. 





HENRY K. MOR, R. F. D. Box 6, Quakertown, Pa. 
DAY OLD GEESE 
and eggs, Mammoth Toulouse; none better. Eggs, 


$5 per dozen; goslings. $10 per dozen. 
ORCHARD HILL FARM, .R. 4, WARREN, OHIO 





SINGLE COMBED WHITE LEGHORNS, 
with large egg records and good show quality, eggs 
for hatching, $1.25 for 15; $3.50 for 50: $6.50 for 
100: and $50 for one thousand. All eggs guaran- 
teed to arrive in good condition, and seventy-five 
ner cent fertility 


OTSELIC FARMS, WHITNEY POINT, N. Y. 





INGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Baby cate _. see eweeseseseeseeeseesees $10.00 per” 100 
Hatching Firms... ---+ «+. eee cccceeccecce 6.00 per 100 
MPERIAT. PERIN DUCKS 
aby Ducks «+-+++ceccee seccecceeeeces $18.00 per 100 
Hatching Eggs --+++++++ sesssesecees 10.00 per 100 


Write for circular Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn, Pa. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH 


EGG: ROCK (Bradley Bros. 


strain) and Pekin Duck. $1 per 15, $4 per 100. 
Ss. Y. BYRN, R.F.D. No.2, Cambridge, Maryland 


S. C. White Leghorn CHICKS 


. you want ie A are chicks? Lively, healthy, 
d from good stoc’ 


Write. Catalog free. 
MERVIN TANGEE, s BOILING SPRINGS, TA. 








THE LAKESIDE HERD 


A grand lot of yoarling bulis, 
at very low figures. Also a choice lot of bull calves, 
heifer calves, yearling heifers, heifers bred to the 
best class of bulls. Some choice young cows. Write 


your wants. 
BE. A. POWBLL, 
904 W. Genesee 8t., - - 





ready for service, 


Syracuse, MW. Y 





° Sir Veeman 
Holstein Bull, Hengerveld Henry 
born June 5, 1915; well grown, .good individual. 
Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveld. Dam has 16.95 Ibs. 
butter in week at yrs. Price $150. 

W. D. ROBENS, - - POLAND, N. Y. 


3 REGISTERED GUERNSEY COWS AT 
$300 EACH 


Good ones. Come and see them. Good bull calf at 
$50. Grandson of " ae? said P cond less. 
CLAIR G. WEEKS URPRISE, N. Y. 


Few HOLSTEIN Bull and Heifer Calves 
for sale. All out of good A. R. O. dams, and sired 
by KORNDYKE COLANTHA PRINCE. 

H. H. BLATR, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


SERVICE BULL King of the Ponti- 


acs, out of. 15%-lb. 3-year-old, 4-5 white, and a fine 


nsviduas, A_ bargain at $85. 
SABARAMA FARM, BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 











Yearling grandson of 





Brown Swiss Bull—one year old 
Sire, Mernies Son 3015; dam, Pertha T. 5422. Extra 


good. . Write for photo and prices. 
EAST VIEW FARM, - - LINWOOD, N. Y. 
Registered 


Logan Elm Herd bwikse 


Young stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 
D. H. Dreisbach, P.O. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co., 


. . ~ 
Riverside Stock Farm 
offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets DeKol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 


4. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





Ohio 











of about 58 . All over six months of 

will be “om tested. A fine ae of stock. Z 
Y under man a Z 
Y Liverjott : Sale & Pedigree Lo., Inc. Z 
G Liverpool, New York Z 
Y Y 
y who = p Bite, send ~ BAS copy of ‘The 
Z regarding a sale. Z 
EK QQGJG] l wv SAAN QQ {MN.F’ '*°=*t‘uhw 
Yansennane FARMS—34.54 Ibs. and 32.36 Ibs. 

A. B. O. records refer to two heifers in our 


a whose sons were sold by us before dams made 
above records. Our reasonably low prices were based 
on their prior records of 28 and 27 Ibs. 

Three Bull Calves, one a month old, from cow now 
on test with over 28 lbs.; believe she will enter 30- 
Ib. class next year. Another one from a 15-lb. 2 year 
2 months old, sure to increase her record at 3 years.’ 
Buy from herd being developed, and have increased 
dams’ records of large majority of bulls sold, in 
many cases increased value eed times price paid. 


Pedigrees on receipt of inquiry. 
F. C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


7-8 Holstein heifer calves $15 —_ 
express ped! in lots of 5. 

tered heifer $100. Bulls #05 
to $100. 8 registered 2 year olds 
due ae oS $180 each. Grade 
cows u Carload grade yearli 
and 3 year ae ay a, 404 nna 
ed cows some wii bs. 
of butter in 7 days, bred ar ‘tb. = 
also 10 register: Berkshire sowa br 














John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


YEARLING BULL 


5 white, straight and handsome. Sire a 22 lb. grand< 
son of Pontiac Korndyke, 116 A. O. daughters. 
Dam is granddaughter of King Segis, 88 A. RB. O. 
daughters. Price very reasonable. Send for his phote 
and pedigree. 


MADISON LAKE STOCK FARM, SOLSVILLE, N. Y. 


50 High Grade Holstein COWS 
that are fresh and nearby springers 
Grade Heifer Calves from producing cows 
and Reg Sire for $12 each. 


Bull Calves $10 each. 
A. R. ROWE & SON, - TRUXTON, N. Y. 
KETCH DAY OLD CHICKS—Strong, 








easy-to-raise 


chaps from ‘‘High Class’’ heavy winter egg-producing 
R. i. Reds. This is the wer, our customers report: A 
55% ege yield for Nov.; Laid. one week before 53 
mos. old; At nine weeks dressed 4 Ibs. per pair, & 
ete. $13 per 100. so 8S. C. W. LEGHORN chicks 
from *“‘LAY BRED” hens mated to pure Barron cock- 


erels from contest stock. These will make grand layers. 
$10 per 100. Book order NOW. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Circular free. WM. W. KETCH, COHOCTON, N. Y 


WORLD’S CHAMPI ON 
AYRSHIRES 


We are now able to offer a few. bull calves, grandsons 
of our world’s champion cow, Auchenbrain Brown 
Kate 4th, from dams with high advanced registry 
records. Our herd averaged 12,000 pounds milk per 
year. Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 

PENSHURST FARM. - NARBERTH, PA. 


BULL CALF 


Holstein, P vesead months old; 
nicely marked 


PAIR HEIFER CALVES 


Registered Holsteins, two months old. 








Registered 
vidual ; 


good indi- 


$200 buys the pair. WILL DELIVER TO ANY 
POINT, EXPRESS PREPAID. Grade heifer calves, 
$15. Address 

W. H. MACE, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 

OFFERS HOLSTSIN FRIESIAN BULL 
born Feb. 18 15. Sire, Sir Clyde Prince. Dam, 
a daughter of Hong. Butter Boy De Kol, A. R. 0. 
at 3 yrs., 17.78. First 11 dams average over 21 Ibs, 


Color, more black than bog Fine: individual. 
eyies $100, f. o. b. Rochester, ? 
. 8. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 129; Rochester, N. Y. 





KING PRILLY KONIGEN 
Our thirty-seven pound Holstein sire can help you. 
He is a son. of Diona Konigen Pietertje 37.44, whe 
sold for $6,500 at ee sale. Only one other cow 
ever sold for more. We have several of his beautiful 
sons, from A. . dams, for sale. Write before 
von buv. .F. A. TINKER. - HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, R. F. D. 1, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Fine Registered Guernsey Bull 

4 months old. Dam imported, sired by Raymond of 
the Preel VI. Sire carries 50% of Toma of Hillstead, 
record 715 lbs. butter 

LOCUST LAWN FARM. BIRD-IN-HAND, PA, 
TWO HOLSTEIN BULLS—One ready for use, from 
a 19-lb. cow; weighs 800 Ibs.; he is a dandy; price 
$90. A 2 months’ youngster, from a 22-Ib. cow, for 
$50. Write for breeding and photos. Brown Bros., 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St Lawrence Co., N. Y¥. 


ELMCREST HERD offers Holstein bull calf, 1 mo. old. 
Dam made 17.40 lbs. butter 7 days as junior 3-year- 
old. Fine individual. Price $40. Express paid 
within 200 miles. ay a pedigree and photos. 

PIERCE BROS., e 4, WARREN, OHIO 




















HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Sired by King Segis Rey: an and King Segie DeKol 


Korndyke 17th. $50 to 
Cc. W. HALLIDAY, NOBTH CHATHAM, N. .¥ 
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Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. The dam 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


W. W. JENN'NGS . TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We ofer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. Price $150. For full information address 








e.H.KNAPPpason, Greenwood Stock Farms, FABIUS, N. Y. 


A 100 REGISTERED JERSEYS 
Sons, daughters, granddaughters, grand- 
> + sons, of Hood Farm Torono 60326, sire 
Gained by of 71_in the Register of Merit, 3 with 
z over 1000 Ibs., 9 over 800 Ibs., 17 over 

Testing 700 lbs. butter in a year. 

Daughters, granddaughters and gra and- 

Cows sons of Hood Farm Pogis 9th, 5555 
sire of 78 Register of Merit Thabteoe 
bd more than any other bull living or 
dead. Granddaughters and Grandsons of 








Allegany-Steuben Holstein 
Breeders’ Club Sale, Hornell, N.Y. 


April 5, 1916 


TUE 





Testing your cows tells whether 
they are earning money for you. Sophie cee ee, eee or eres 
» Tr aot ° 2 ° 
By the Register of Merit work milk, 1178 Ie. 108. batter. 
you can now build up your herd 


from animals of known produc- 
tion, Science is driving guess- 


The Allegany-Steuben Holstein Breeders’ Club 
is back of this sale. A special committee, appointed 
by the Club, will make a personal inspection of the 


A Breeder’s Sale of healthy, sound, 
vigorous cattle that are profitable pro- 
qecere, cortries ae wees £ Sophie's 

ormentor, whose female descendants 
work out of the dairy business. have made fifty yearly records that av- 








Government records show that erage 13336 Ibs. 7 oz. milk, 860 Ibs. 10 = : : Petes 
the average net profit per cow was in- oz, butter. A nuinber of the cows in this | _ animals to be sold, for the purpose of making sure 
Scisecion, beead legen cereal dole year, 8h haltees, trom the hisheat peo: | i that only desirable individuals will be offered. 
merit will prodase hike he pesulte in your | ducing ancestry. bred to a son of Sophie | = 
herd. Our booklet, {\| 19th of Hood Farm, Champion Long Dis- = 
is Accomplished py tance Dairy Cow of the World; her six | = 
ing Cows,’ willhelp you. Whe . : yearly authenticated records average - 
Send foritnow. It’sfree. 'e y 75920.8 Ibs. milk, 4433.1 Ibs. butter. == 
The American Jersey » lig Heifer gud bell calves from our frestest producing : é Ti E ° | f A i f 
/ cows sire r arge r = = 2 od ? S 2 re ¢ > > 
Cattie Club Fong oe | Producers  Catalouue on request yen: men- | =— ue ntries thus far received are Of ex 
S44 Woot 23rd Street HOOD FARM LOWELL. MASS.| | ceptional excellence. Among these are: 
e : ‘ E = 








Daughters of: : 
East River = i King Walker (whose daughters have broken 


Gra de Ho ls teins : World’s Records). 


= King Segis Pontiac Climax (by King Segis Pon- 


FOR SALE FOR SALE : tiac and from a 27-lb. daughter of "King of the = 
50 FRESH COWS, large producers. COME = : : 





























AND SEE THEM MILKED. ie, : Pontiacs; at 4 years old he has more than 80 
Handsome Bull ( ‘alf Pa Mg to calve soon, all in calf to full = daughters to be tested). 
4 months old, largely white, sired by , lg Ds lhe, wd. cyte ‘id = Hillview De Kol Pontiac (his dam, 31.82 lbs. 
Sir Fairview Pontiac Korndyke, 29-Ib. some sired by a son of Pontiac Korndyke. - : butter in 7 days). 
son of Pontiac Korndyke. Dam of 25 extra fine istered heif t nl 
salf, Suella, Korndyke Butter Gi E arked’ b sh; ome-balf of these are bred. Walker K lyke E F 
c — # 26.08 Ib ykKe u or rirl, ae € unch; one-half of these are bred. a ker orndy ke <Mporia. 
re 25.03 S. aS a junior 3-year- 0 registered cows with A. R. O. backing. 2 ts 
old, testing 4.7 fat. Granddam record = Bell Phone 14-F5 Granddaughters of: 
over 27 lbs. Price of calf, $100. : McGraw 43-F2 : King of the Pontiacs 
Also some other calves, sired by same : John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. P ae fr Ivk ; 
bull, from dams testing over 20 lbs., = = : ontiac Orns yke. 
at cheaper prices. : = Colantha Johanna Lad. 2 
; GRAYFIELD FARMS — . = And most of the leading A. R. O. sires. 
GREENWICH NEW YORK Combination Champion = ¥ 
world’s milk and butter records for three (dam || = : A large number of fresh cows and heifers, and many 
= S a 








and two daughters, one a junior oe old). 
Average production for 365 days is 21,548.9 Ibs 


BULL CALVES B08% A third daughters funtor aoa 





due close to time of sale. A goodly proportion of 
these have creditable A. R. O. records, one (a 


Sired by Homestead Superb Triumph, } has 628 lbs. butter; per cent. of fat 3.81%. All ° , 

i9 9 son of Homestead Superb, BABE Dy Hee DHS p | Dolled Holsteins, registered inthe HF. I. B. of A. granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke) 26.79 lbs. 
Korndyke and Jessie Maida, A. R. O. 31.01 lbs. His A. R. O., 7 days, 25.76 Ibs. to 32.87 Ibs. butter; ; 

dam is a half sister of Homestead Jr. De Kol, with 30 days, 105 Ibs. to 133.3 Ibs. Only 10 polled butter in 7 days. 

geven 30-pound daughters. ‘The average records of ae in the world, all in our herd, have . 


sire and dam 595.65 lbs. milk, 29.67 Ibs, finished 365-day records; 4 are full aged, 2 are 
days; sarerage per cent fat, 3.98; 2414. 8 Pe four years old, 2 are three years old, and 2 are 





Several finely bred young bulls, including two sons of 


218.3 Ibs. butter 30 days. was 2-year-olds. Their average production is : € ois iac ‘li : f ams ri 3 
at Cale born January 12, 1916. DAM: Paladin 8.425 Ibs. milk,” 840/ Ibe, butter: average per King Segis Pontiac Climax, from dams with — ; 
sphaells adie, three-year-old record o cen Of te ie WO GLNOT SFRIA OF ORY Otner = 2c 5 5 3. d 2 5 er in 7 
ip, Batis, thrse-yeer-0e 8 sord of (66-8 Ibs. milk || Gelry ‘treed can show such''s high avernes ‘with | | = records of 32.05 lbs. and 31.82 lbs. butter in 7 
Salt” is more white than black. Price $65. 80 few animals tested. = days 
No. 2. Calf born January 30, 1915. DAM: Paladin Breed the horns off and at the same time in- = a os 
Lass, A. R. O. record four years old, 69 Ibs: milk 1 crease your records and the per cent. of fat in = 
day; 447.4 lbs. milk, 25.21 Ibs. butter 7 days: 4.5% the milk by using a Hornless Holstein bull. = 





fat. More white than black. Price $150. Catalog for stamp. 

No. 3. Calf born February 29, 1916. DAM: Farm- Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
stead Gelsche Beauty, A. R. O. record, two years old, 
52.5 Ibs. milk 1 day; 356.6 lbs, milk, 15.24 Ibs. 
butter 7 days. Price $ 


Fc. © wison saw tee a ee = esd cng +h of ine Sale is indicated by the 
= : : reputation of the consignors: 
Merle tare mo niece to mur Howes rere 11 (Srade Holsteins 


cows. % Holstein heifer calves, 


Suagnaneesueneunnvnvunecenscensnente 
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American Agriculturist 


Regenerating the Rural School 


Linking up the home with school, church and social life 
By Fred L. Holmes 


ENDOTA BEACH school 

has been’ regenerated. 

The feat was performed 

by a woman who sought 

country life as an end to 

recover her health from 

the nervous exactions of a busy 

manufacturing office. She started the 

rejuvenation with the aid of a few 

of the more interested farmers of the 

district. It was uphill work at first. 

But she was as persistent as these 

few farmers were determined. Since 

then the reformation has welded the 

whole district into a proud, _ throb- 

bing community enterprise interested 
in each other. 

Like the thousands of other little 
rural schoolhouses that everywhere 
dot the land, until three years ago 
the school at Mendota Beach, Wis, and 
district were thoroughly inoculated 
with Rip Van Winkleism. Located 
but a few miles from Madison this 
rural school, just as the thousands of 
others, was plodding in the same old 
ruts hewn out by New England 
schoolmasters long’ centuries 
Then a little slip of a girl i 
vision shook the dry bones of the 
district. There came a_ remodeled 
school; a new enthusiasm among the 
schooichildren about their work, and 
a greater enthusiasm throughout the 
district. These things did not come 
easy. School innovations mean im- 
provements; more taxes for a year 
or so. People like to follow well- 
beaten paths. Supplanting abstract 
teaching by the concrete; linking 
home life with school life, brought 
misgivings among many. Learning 
how to figure the cost of a load of 
corn; the making of dresses and 
cooking by the school girl—well, what 
next? There were mutterings about 
new-fangled ideas. Somehow or other 
the results were too great, however, 
to be overturned when the school dis- 
trict meeting came. And now no one 
would overturn them, 

Today the Mendota 


Beach school 


is an object lesson to the other com- 
munities of the county and state 
Two teachers have demonstrated the 
success of the plan in the same 
school. Letters come from many 


states and even places in Canada ask- 


ing about the work of this little 
thirty-scholar school. Other teach- 
ers make it visits seeking to catch 
the spirit The newspapers have 
commented much and pamphlets 
have long since begun to appear. Yet 
the story of the work bein done 
seems all very simple 

When Miss Grace Wyman came to 


the Mendota Beach school three year 

ago she found the same monotony, 
the almost helplessness, that pervade 

the ordinary country school. Parents 
showed little interest, although the 
preceding teacher had tugged at their 
heartstrings more than anyone who 
had previously taught there. List- 
lessly the children went through their 
lessons awaiting the hour of 4 o'clock, 
when they would be relieved of their 
humdrum _iife. The school 
chilly, unhomelike—heated by 
proverbial box stove. As Miss 
man daily watched these twenty-six 
pupils, a feeling of the great possi- 
bilities to be achieved in the country 
school gradually enthralled her mind. 
She resolved to change things, if pos- 
sible. 

“Tt was a cold, bitter day in Janu- 
ary,’”” said Miss Wyman, explaining 
the inception of her purpose to better 
conditions, “The stove smoked and 




















Community Turns Out to Visit School on a Warm Day 


sulked. The children were sitting on 
their feet. I looked down the aisles 
of uncomfortable little bodies and 
twenty-six little faces. Feeling sure 


of their confidence, I laid aside my 
book. The children were asked to 
come up around the stove. I told 


them of my plan for an exhibition— 
an entertainment in which we would 
boost for a new schoolhouse. Each 
child was asked to prepare an orig- 
inal piece of work which should be in 
the “Original Corner.” This should 
be some special line of work which 
each one would like to do in the 
school the coming year.” 

Planning this exhibition was the 
theme and daily inspiration of the 
school for the next three months. 
The “Original Corner’ idea was to 
be the surprise when the day arrived 


Needlework, embroidery, belts, 
bread, and frosted cake were brought 
by the girls A Dutch windmill, 
handmade, designed from a picture; 
a rule made by a jackknife nd 
other articles were brought by he 
boys. Here were things in which these 
children were interested. Moreover, 


the entertainment program wa re- 
plete with suggestions for a new 
schoolhouse. 

As the direct result of and follow- 
ing that enthusaistic entertainment 
«a committee was appointed to gather 
information as to the cost of school 
improvements. Two months later, 


after a rather heated discussion at the 
district school meeting, S000 was 
voted. The dark, duyz-out under the 


schoolhouse was to be supplanted by 
a light, airy, cement basement; a 


furnace was to be installed; and a 
vestibule for the wraps and lunch 
baskets added. Everything in the 
whole reform program was adopted, 
except the building of a cistern and 
the erection of hitching posts. Later, 


the farmers’ sons made hitching posts 
out of old trees near the school and 
planted them country church fashion 
in close proximity to the building. 
The cistern was put in by the district 
last year. 

It was now for Miss 
make good with her 


Wyman to 
further reforms. 


The district was co-operating. So she 
spent several weeks of her summer 
vacation visiting every home in the 
district to find out how the people 
lived and the concrete things in 
which each family was vitally inter- 
ested. 
Winning Over the Parents 


“T must share the problem of the 
overworked and perplexed mother in 
home _ duties,’’ said Miss Wyman, 
“and awaken an interest in her to 
have her girls taught to cook, sweep, 


iron, sew and do these tasks just as 
well as their writing, readinz and 
arithmetic. Many were my _ expe- 
riences in these visits. In some homes 
it meant the making of a dress for 
the approaching school term; in 
other homes, inasmuch as it was the 
fruit season, it meant helping in pic- 
kling and preserving, and such an op- 
portunity it was, when a mother 
would turn over this job to me, of ex- 
hibiting pecial care in cleanling 

] iving a heart to heart talk 
bou her domestic troubles. In 
othe homes they were found thresh- 
ing. and I always ‘just happened to 
be wishing I knew them better, and I 


ght I’d drop in.’” 


This proved to be an _ important 
and to the situation. With the co- 
operation of the mothers gained, Miss 


Wyman turned to the _ vicissitudes 
ecnfronting her in preparing her 
school program. Incentive for con- 
tinued school work among the pupils 
she realized lay back of the “original 
corner” idea. The school board was 
ingeniously induced into buying a 
suitable stove, oven and other neces- 
sary utensils, costing $5.15 to carry 
on the domestic science work for the 
and a manual training outfit 
for the boys, not including a table, 
costing $12.75. 

The domestic 
composed of a 
bread baking 
with cover, 
table knife, 


girls 


science equipment is 
dish pan, egg beater, 
pan, tray, stew kettle 
sugar jar, flour jar, fork, 
teaspoon, table spoon, 
measuring cup, two plates, platter, 
rolling pin, colander, sieve, scrub 
brush, kerosene stove, one burner 


and an oven. A table four feet long 
and two feet wide equipped with 
drawers in which the utensils are 
kept was made for the district at an 
expense of about $10 additional. 

The manual training outfit con- 
sists of a work bench, two hammers, 
two saws fone small and one large), 
one brace with three bits, two chisels 
(one large and one small), one pound 
of six penny nails, one scroll saw 
and one draw knife. 


Friday Is Cooking Day 


Here is how the plan works out 
among the girls—Friday is cooking 
day. By the aid of some of the older 
pupils hearing the primary classes, all 
except those taking cookifhg are dis- 
missed at 3 o’clock. Soups, salads 
baked beans, etc, are cooked and 
served by the girls. The dishes are 
then washed and put away as care- 
fully as they would be in the most 
model home. That surely is a school 
lesson applicable to everyday life. 

Moreover, each girl has a “house- 
hold report card” on which the 
mother makes a weekly report to 
the teacher, the child obtaining 
credits for the preparation of certain 
articles of food, the making of beds, 
the mending of clothes, etc. Every 
fourth Friday of the month the 
mothers of the district are invited and 
light refreshments cooked by the girls 
of the school are served. This has 
aroused a community interest in 
school work. At these mothers’ meet- 
ings special topics are discussed by 
qualified persons, either from the dis- 


trict or city, including “cooking of 
meats,” “the use of the fireless 
cooker,” “domestic value of silk, cot- 
ton and wool,.”’ with a demonstration 
showing how these fabrics may _be 
easily tested before purchasing: “A 


good dinner within the reach of every 
pocketbook,”’ and “The proper care of 


the sick."” Thus is the mother again 
sent to school. 

A sewing machine, the latest im- 
proved model, a sewing table with a 


eabinet in which each 
compartment for the 
things which she is 


girl has a 
keeping of the 
making, are some 








other work-a-day tools used by the 
girls as a part of their daily school 
curriculum. Each girl has. stated 
school sewing hours each week. First 
she is taught to cut her own pattern: 
then directed how to baste, stitch and 
sew. The sewing chedule is pune- 
tually followed, eac girl knowing 
the exact minute when she may lay 
aside her other studies and begin her 
sewing instruction. Several house- 
hold articles and pieces of wearing 
parel are made each term by the 
girls in the class. A puzzled little 
girl just learning how to turn a hem, 


slips before her teacher and is shown, 


without an interruption to the class 
reciting its grammar or geography 


lesson. 


Wednesday afternoon is kinder- 
garten day and the little children 
with their little benches and _ tables 


are given work to do for an hour or 
so in the warm, airy basement room. 
Manual Training Day 
Tuesday afternoon is set apart for 
the boys’ manual training work. As 
on cooking day, the other pupils are 


heard and dismissed early and at 3 
o’clock the teacher with the boys 
fashions manual training designs. 


The older boys become foremen over 
the smaller boys. Such articles as a 
[To Page 35.] 
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Older Girls in the District Are Organized Into a Dressmaking Class 





Pupils Inspect Grain; While Two Use Sewing Machine and Typewriter 
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The Wings of the Morning 


The adventures which befell a shipwrecked man and maiden on a lonely island 


A New Refuge—XI1V 


HE very fury of the exter- 
nal turmoil acted as a 
lullaby to the girl. She 
was soon asleep, and the 
sailor was left to his 
thoughts. 

Sleep he could not. He smoked 
steadily, with a magnificent prodi- 
gality, for his small stock of tobacco 
was fast diminishing. He ransacked 
his brains to discover some method 
of escape from this enchanted island, 
where fairies jostled with demons, 
and hours of utter happiness found 
— bane in moments of frightful 
peril. 

Of course he ought to have killed 
‘those fellows who escaped. Their 
sampan might have provided a last 
desperate expedient if other savages 
effected a landing. Well, there was 
no use in being wise after the event, 
and, scheme as he might, he could 
devise no way to avoid disaster dur- 
ing the next attack. 

This, he felt certain, would take 
place at night. The Dyaks would land 
in force, rush the cave and hut, and 
overpower him by sheer numbers. 
The fight, if fight there was, would be 
sharp, but decisive. Perhaps, if he 
received some warning, Iris and he 
might retreat in the darkness to the 
cover of the trees. A last stand 
could be made among the boulders 
on Summit Rock. But of what avail 
to purchase their freedom until day- 
light? And then 

If ever man wrestled with «esper- 
ate problems, Jenks fought that 
night. He smoked and pondered un- 
til the storm passed, and, with the 
changefulness of a _ poet’s muse, a 
full moon flooded the island in glo- 
rious radiance. 

He rose, opened the door, and stood 
without, listening for a little while to 
the roaring of the surf and the crash 
of the broken coral swept from reef 
and shore by the backwash. 








The petty strife of the elements 
was soothing to him. 

“They are snarling like whipped 
dogs,” he said aloud. “One might 


alomst fancy her ladyship the Moon 
appearing on the scene as a Uranian 
Venus, cowing sea and storm by the 
majesty of her presence.” : 
Pleased with the conceit, he looked 
steadily at the brilliant luminary for 
some time. Then his eyes were at- 
tracted by the strong lights thrown 
upon the rugged face of the preci- 
pice into which the cavern burrowed. 


Unconsciously relieving his_ tired 
senses, he was idly wondering what 


trick of color Turner would have 
adopted to convey those sharp yet 
weirdly beautiful contrasts, when sud- 
denly he uttered a st«rtled exclama- 
tion. 

“By Jove!” he murmured. “I never 
noticed that before.” 

The feature which so earnestly 
claimed his attention was a _ deep 
ledge, directly over the mouth of the 
cave, but some forty feet from the 
ground. Behind it the wall of rock 
sloped darkly inward, suggesting a 
recess extending by haphazard com- 
putation at least a couple of yards. It 
occurred to him that perhaps the 
fault in the interior of the tunnel 
had its outcrop here, and the deodor- 
izing influences of rain and sun had 
extended fhe weak point thus ex- 
posed in the bold panoply of stone. 

He surveyed the ledge from differ- 
ent points of view. It was quite in- 
accessible, and most difficult to esti- 


mate accurately from the ground 
level. The sailor was a man of 
action. He chose the nearest tall tree 


and began to climb. He was not eight 
feet from the ground before several 
birds flew out from its leafy recesses, 
filling the air with shrill clucking. 

"The devil take them!” he growled, 
for he feared that the commotion 
would awaken Iris. He was. sstill 
laboriously worming his way through 
the inner maze of branches when a 
well-known voice reached him from 
the ground. 

“Mr Jenks, what 
doing up there?” 


om earth are you 


“Oh! so those wretched fowls 
aroused you?” he replied. 

“Yes; but why did you arouse 
them?” 

“T had a fancy to roost by way of a 
change.” 

“Please be serious.”’ 

“T am more than _ serious. This 


tree grows a variety of small, sharp 
thorn that induce a maximum of 
gravity—before one takes the next 
step.” 

“But why do you keep on climb- 
ing?” 

“Tt is sheer lunacy. I admit. Yet 
on such a moonlit night there is some 
reasonable ground for even a mad 
excuse.” 





By Louis Tracy 


“Mr Jenks, tell me at once what 
you are doing.” 

Iris strove to be severe, but there 
was a touch of anxiety in her tone 
that instantly made the sailor apolo- 
getic. He told her about the ledge, 
and explained his half-formed notion 
that here they might secure a safe 
retreat in case of further attack— 
a refuge from which they might defy 
assault during many days. It was, 
he said, absolutely impossible to wait 
until the morning. He must at once 
satisfy himself whether the project 
was impracticable or worthy of fur- 
ther investigation. 

So the girl only enjoined him to be 
careful, and he vigorusly renewed 
the climb. At last, some twenty-five 
feet from the ground, an accidental 
parting in the branches enabled him 
to get a good look at the ledge. One 
glance set his heart beating joyously. 
It was at least fifteen feet in length: 
it shelved back until its depth was 
lost in the blackness of the shadows, 
and the floor must be either nearly 
level or sloping slightly inward to 
the line of the fault. 


Preparations 


The place was a_ perfect eagie’s 
nest. A chamois could not reach it 
from any direction; it became ac- 
cessible to man only by means of a 
ladder or a balloon. 

More excited by this discovery than 
he cared for Iris to know, he en- 
deavored to appear unconcerned 
when he regained the ground. 

“Well,” she said, ‘tell me _ all 
about it.” 

He described the nature of the 
cavity as well as he understood it at 
the moment, and emphasized his pre- 


out at last, managed to close his 
weary eyes. 
Next morning he hastily con- 


structed a pole of sufficient length and 
strong enough to bear his weight, by 
tying two sturdy young trees together 
with ropes. Iris helped him to raise 
it against the face of the precipice, 
and he at once climbed to the 
ledge. 

Here he found his observations of 
the previous night abundantly veri- 
fied. The ledge was even wider than 
he dared to hope, nearly ten feet deep 
in one part, and it sloped sharply 
downward from the outer lip of the 
rock. By lying flat and carefully 
testing all points of view, he ascer- 
tained that the only possible ‘positions 
from which even a glimpse of the in- 
terior floor could be obtained were 
the branches of a few fall trees and 
the extreme right of the opposing 
precipice, nearly ninety vards distant. 
There was ample room to store water 
and provisions, and he quickly saw 
that even some sort of shelter from 
the fierce rays of the sun and the 
often piercing cold of the night might 
be achieved by judiciously rigging 
up a tarpaulin. 

“This is a genuine bit of good 
luck,” he mused. “Here, provided 
neither of us is hit, we can hold out 
for a week or longer, at a pinch. 
How can it be possible that I should 
have lived on this island so many 
days and yet hit upon this nook of 
safety by mere chance, as it were?” 

Not until he reached the level 
again could he solve the puzzle. Then 
he perceived that the way in ~‘hich 
the cliff bulged out on both sides pre- 
vented the ledge from becoming evi- 
dent in profile, whilst, seen en plein 
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make a successful stand against the indentation. 
Dyaks. He rapidly sketched to Iris the de- 
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ful creatures will come back?" she 
said slowly. 

“Only too sure, unfortunately.” 

“How remorseless poor humanity is 
when the veneer is stripped off! Why 
cannot they leave us in peace? I sup- 
pose they now cherish a blood feud 
against us. Perhaps, if I had not 
been here, they would not have in- 
jured you. Somehow I seem to be 
bound up with your misfortunes.” 

“I would not have it otherwise 
were it in my power,” he answered. 
For an instant he left unchallenged 
the girl’s assumption that she was in 
any way responsible for the disasters 
which had broken up his career. He 
looked into her eyes and almost forgot 
himself. Then the sense of fair deal- 
ing that dominates every true gentle- 
man rose within him and gripped his 
wavering emotions 
varnish they carry on every foreign 
expedition.” 

*““Varnish?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, as a preservative, you under- 
stand.”’ 

“And yet these men are human be- 
ings!” 


“For purposes of classification, 
yes. Keeping to strict fact, it was 
lucky for me that you raised the 


alarm, and gave me a chance to dis- 
count the odds of mere numbers. So, 
you see, you really did me a good 
turn.” 

“What can be done now to save our 
lives? Anything wiil be better than 
to await another attack.” 

“The first thing to do is to try to 
get some sleep before daylight. How 
did you know I was not in_ the 
Castle?” 

“T cannot tell you. I awoke and 
knew you were not near me. [If I 
wake in the night I can «lways tell 
whether or not you are in the next 


room. So I dressed and came out.” 
“Ah't” he said quietly. “Evidently 
I snore.” 


This explanation killed romance, 
Iris retreated and the sailor, tired 
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suggested. Access must be provided 
by means of a rope-ladder, securely 
fastened inside the ledge, and capable 
of being pulled up or let down at the 
will of the occupants. Then the place 
must be kept constantly stocked with 
a judicious supply of provisions, 
water, and ammunition. They could 
be covered with a _ tarpaulin, and 
thus kept in fairly good condition. 

“We ought to sleep there every 
night,” he went on, and his mind 
was so engrossed with the tactical 
side of the preparations that he did 


not notice how Iris blanched at the 
suggestion. 

‘Surely not until danger actually 
threatens?” she cried. 

“Danger threatens us each hour 


after sunset. It may come any night, 
though I expect at least a fortnight’s 
reprieve. Nevertheless, I intend to 
act as if tonight may witness the first 
shot of the siege.” 

“Do you mean that?” she sighed. 
“And my little room is becoming so 
very cozy!” 

Belle Vue Castle, their two-roomed 
hut, was already a home to them. 


Jenks always accepted her words 
literally. 
“Well,” he announced, after a 


pause, “it may not be necessary to 
take up our quarters there until the 
eleventh hour. After I have hoisted 
up our stores and made the ladder, 
I will endeavor to devise an efficient 
cordon of sentinels around our posi- 
tion. We will see.” 

Not another word could Iris get out 
of him on the topic. Indeed, he pro- 
vided her with plenty of work. By 
this time she could splice a rope more 
neatly than her tutor, and her par- 
ticular business was to prepare no less 
than sixty rungs for the rope ladder. 
This was an impossible task for one 


day, but after dinner the _ sailor 
helped her. They toiled late, until 
And he spoke aloud, striving to 


lest his words should falter— 
yourself with 


laugh, 
“You can console 


the thought, Miss Deane, that your 
presence on the island will in no way 
affect my fate at the hands of the 
Dyaks. Had they caught me unpre- 
pared today my head would now be. 
covered with a solution of the special 
their fingers were sore and their 
backbones creaked as they sat up- 
right. 

Meanwhile Jenks swarmed up the 
pole again, and drew up after him a 
crowbar, a sledge-hammer, and the 
pickax. With these implements he set 
to work to improve the accommoda- 
tion. Of course he did not attempt 
seriously to remove any large quan- 
tity of rock, but there were project- 
ing lumps here and inequalities of 
floor there which could be thumped 
or pounded out of existence. 


Strengthening Their Retreat 


It was surprising to see what a 
clearance he made in an :our. The 
existence of the fault helped him a 
good deal, as the precolation of water 
at this point had oxidized the stone 
to rottenness. To his great joy he 
discovered that few prods with the 
pick laid bare a small cavity which 
could be easily enlarged. Here he 
contrived a niche where Iris could re- 
main in absolute safety when barri- 
caded by stores, whilst, with a 
squeeze, she was entirely sheltered 
from the one dangerous point on the 
opposite cliff, mor need she be seen 
from the trees. 

Having hauled into position two 
boxes of ammunition—for which he 
had scooped out a special receptacic 
—the invaluable water-kegs from the 
stranded boat, several tins of biscuits 
and all the tinned meats, together 
with three bottles of wine and two 
of brandy, he hastily abandoned the 
ledge and busied himself with fitting 


a number of gun-locks to heavy 
faggots. 
Iris watched his proceedings in 


silence for some time. At last the in- 
terval for luncheon enabled her to 
demand an explanation. 

“If you don’t tell me at once what 
you intend to do with those strange 
implements,’’ she said, “I will form 
myself into an amalgamated engineer 
and come out on strike.” 

“If you do,” he answered, “you will 
create a precedent. There is no 
recorded case of a laborer claiming 
what he calls his rights when his life 
is at stake. Even an American tramp 
has heen known to work like a fiend 
under that condition.” 

“Simply because an American 
tramp tries, like every other mere 
male, to be logical. A woman is 
more heroic. I once read of a French 
lady being killed during an _ earth- 
quake because she insisted on going 
into a falling house to rescue that 
portion of her hair which usually 
rested on the dressing-table whilst she 
was asleep.” 

“I happen to know,” he said, “that 
you are personally unqualified to 
emulate h r example.” 

She laughed merrily, so lightly did 
yesterday’s adventure sit upon her. 
The allusion to her disheveled state 
when they were thrown ashore by the 
typhoon simply impressed her as 
amusing. Thus quickly had she be- 
come inured to the strange circum- 
stances of a new life. 

“I withdraw the threat and sub- 
stitute a more genuine plea—curios- 


ity,”” she cried. 
“Then you will be gratified 
promptly. These are our sentinels. 


Come with me to allot his post to 
the most distant one.’’ 

He picked up a faggot with its queer 
attachment, shouldered a Lee-Met- 
ford, and smiled when he saw the 
businesslike manner with which 
Iris slung a revolver around her 
waist. 

[To Be Continued.] 





Garden Annual Contest Prizes 


Jennie Aist of Md, $5. 
Second prize: Mrs Elizabeth Davis of 
Pa, $2. Third prize: Mrs Vivian B. 
White of N Y, $1. 50 cents each to 
Cc. P. Rapp of Ohio, Mrs Martha 
Rager of Pa, Mrs J. P. Brown of 
N J, Lou Y. Story of N Y, Mrs Hettie 
J. Martin of Pa, Edward Wurster of 
Pa, Mrs Gertrude Youngkin of N J, 
Lucy M. Blose of O, Adam Renner of 
O, and Mary Foxof N Y. 25 cents each 
to G. R. Trumbull of Pa, Mrs Atwater 
Kinder of Pa, Rudolph Pohle of Pa, 
Mrs J. I. Reinsel of Pa, Mrs H. 8. 
Meeker of N J, Mrs W. W. Titsworth 
of N J, W. P. Elmer of N J, Mrs M. 
Schilling of N J, Mrs Thomas Pur- 
cell of O, Elmer E. Bull of N Y, 
Christine Hosmer of N Y, Mrs David 
W. Moore of N Y, Bessie Bagget of 
N Y, Lucile Wyman of N Y, Mrs F. C, 
Boardman of N Y. 


First prize: 
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For the Busy Farm Housekeeper 


Study to find better ways of doing every household task 


From My Window 


ELLA WARNER FISHER 

"Winter rain comes pattering down, 

It soaks the roofs of the gray old town, 
The skies turn a dark and sullen hue, 
The air grows a little keener, too; 

The snow falls light as thistledown, 
And whitens the earth so bare and 

brown; 

It flurries about each skeleton tree, 
And with every passer-by makes free; 
it coats ¢ach roof in spotless white, 
Ané on each shrub clings fast and tight. 


The rifts in the clouds wear a lovely 
blue 

The air is growing keener, too. 

On a silent town, in spotless white, 

The moon smiles down from her dizzy 
hight. 


Through feathery aisles of orchard 
trees, 

O’er roofs of patient, quiet bees, 

On the fences and over the lane, 

Out on the meadow’s level plain, 

The fettered brooklet showing through, 

The mountain tops in the distant blue, 

All in their snowy dress of white, 

Ané the smiling moon on her dizzy 
light 





Helping Hetty 
ANNA E, BLEY 
XI—Little Personal Habits 


You so often hold up to me, Car- 
rie, the doings and sayings of a 
‘gentiewoman.’ Now how is_ the 
‘gentlewoman’ to be distinguished 
from her ordinary sisters?” pleaded 
Hetty 

“Ry her own personal habits and 
by those innumerable little courtesies 
of manner that more often are 
prompted by kindness of heart than 
by good breeding.” 

‘You mean that she always knows 
just how t6 act when out in company 
and always says the right’ thing?’ 
interpreted Hetty. 

“That would come under etiquette, 
and is largely a matter of using 
«ommon sense, and furthermore, can 
readily be acquired by associating 
with people who understand the 
Miceties of society,’ explained Caro- 
line. “I mean more than that. For 
instance, a gentlewoman always 
considers others before herself, she is 
not remiss in acknowledging the most 
trivial acts of courtesy and she does 






























































Satisfying Hunger’s Pangs 

not hesitate to show politeness to 
those beneath her in the social walks 
of life. 

‘She never draws notice to her- 
celf when in public places by laugh- 
ing or talking loudly, and above all, 
she does not try to attract the atten- 
tion of men,” concluded Caroline. 

Nice girls would not do that any- 
way,’ Hetty reminded her, “even if 
res weren't so finicky about other 

ings. , 

“That is very true,” agreed Caro- 
line, “and it is not only bad form, 
but very dangerous as well. Then 
again, a gentlewoman will do nothing 
in public that may be offensive to 
others, such as picking her teeth, 
spitting, which I need scarcely men- 
tion, it is so repulsive a habit, using 
her handkerchief conspicuously, or 
manicuring her nails.” 

‘I understand,” put in Hetty, “any- 

ng that may grate upon the nerves 
I have been set nearly 
yself by people humming and 
> and drumming with their 






and do you know any- 
annoying when you are 
F theater than to hear someone 
arrying on a conversation in an un- 
(dlertone or explaining the play to 
someone else? It is especially 
provoking at a moving picture show, 
when everyone -can read the explana- 
tions thrown on the screen, to hear 


someone reading them aloud con- 
1 n uously.”’ 

“Perf ectly maddening,” ejaculated 
Hetty. “But, of ceurse, there are 


some things that cannot be helped, 
such as hiccoughing and sneezing.” 
“Don’t be. too sure of that,” com- 
mented Caroline. “If you are within 
access. Of.a glass of water, nine sips 
swalloweé while holding the breath 


will cure an ordinary case of hic- 
coughs, If at church, try simply 
swallowing nine times while holding 
the breath. As for sneezing—when 
you feel a sneeze coming on, press 
the side of the index finger against 
the upper lip. It invariably takes 
away that tantalizing sensation and 
the sneeze is averted.” 

“T'll try that,’ promised Hetty, “it 
seems simple. I’ve gone through the 
most awful contortions trying to ward 
off a sneeze.” 

“And that brings up another un- 
pleasant habit—have you ever noticed 
how some people, women especially, 
make a practice of drawing their 
faces into all sorts of contortions 
when talking. Cultivate repose of 
facial expression as well as repose of 
manner.” 

‘Better tell that to the gum chew- 
ers,” laughed Hetty. ‘‘They say Lord 
Byron used to declare that the sight 
of a woman eating would destroy his 
love for her. What on earth would 
he say of the woman with a lump 
of gum tucked up underneath the 
rcof of her mouth?” 

“Dear knows,” replies Caroline re- 
flectively. “I am afraid if he were 
alive today, he would have to change 
his views, for the gentlest of our 
twentieth century women are giants 
in strength of mind and nobility of 
purpose compared with the women of 
Lord Byron's time.” 

“Well, to return to annoying 
habits,””’ remarked Hetty, “do you re- 
member how strong perfume used to 
make Aunt Eliza almost ill? She said 
it always put her in mind of funerals. 

“Yes, I abominate it, too,” an- 
swered Caroline, ‘and I consider it 
in very doubtful taste to use it.” 

“Then summing everything up, 
Carrie, a gentlewoman is one who 
practices the golden rule in even lit- 
tle things ?’’ 

“Yes,’’ answered Caroline’ slowly. 
“TIT believe you are right, and literally 
she is a gentle woman.” 


Quick Baking Powder Breads 


VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 





Bread raised in the usual way with 
yeast nearly all housekeepers are 
familiar with, but the varieties that 
may be quickly made with the as- 
sistance of baking powder or bicar- 
bonate of soda will prove decided 
novelties in the majority of homes. 
Undoubtedly this is an interesting sub- 
ject to many housewives who fre- 
quently find themselves “just out of 
bread,” and yet have not sufficient 
time to “set bread” in the usual way. 

When baking powder is used, it 
should always be sifted with the flour 
in its dry state, and baking powder 
and sour milk must never be used in 
connection with each other. Baking 
soda alone, calls for sour milk, and 
the best results are obtainable when 
the soda is stirred into the milk and 
the stirring continued until it foams 
up in the cup. The use of soda gives 
a moist, crumbly bread and baking 
powder a drier, firmer product. If 
sour milk is made use of, it must be 
well clabbered, not merely turning 
sour, and rarely should much shorten- 
ing be used with soda and sour milk. 

In making bread with baking pow- 
der, a hotter oven is required than 
when soda is used, and it is some- 
times best to protect the bottom of 
the bread pan, by setting it on an 
inverted pie plate on the bottom shelf 
of the oven while baking. As soon as 
it is well risen and beginning to 
brown slightly, it should be carefully 
removed to the upper shelf to finish 
the baking. Perhaps one of the best 
formulas without yeast is quick 
graham bread. Either nut meats, 
chopped dates or raisins may be 
added, or a combination of two of the 
ingredients. In either event it is de- 
licious to serve the bread sliced and 
buttered for informal entertainments, 
or with the afternoon cup of tea. 

NORWEGIAN BREAD- (for dyspeptics) 

~The ingredients required are one 
pint of barley meal, half pint of 
graham flour, half pint of wheat flour, 
one teaspoon of salt, two teaspoons of 
baking powder and one pint of cola 
sweet milk. Sift together all the dry 
ingredients and then gradually add 
the milk, beating hard as the batter 
thins to the right consistency. Bake 
in a well-greased pan _ for forty 
minutes. 

QUICK GRAHAM BREAD—Sift into a 
mixing bowl one cup of wheat flour 
and three teaspoons of baking pow- 
der. Add one féaspoon of salt, two 
cups of graham flour, one tablespoon 
of molasses and one well-beaten egg, 
mixed with sufficient sweet milk to 
form a cake batter. (The exact 
quantity of liquid cannot be given, as 
some brands of fiour require more 
than others.) Beat the batter hard 
until it is full of air bubbles, turn 
into a well-greased bread pan and 
stand in a warm place for thirty 
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American Agriculturist 


minutes. Bake in a moderately hot butter and then mix to a smooth 
oven for about thirty-five minutes. batter with the addition of three- 
This quantity makes one medium- quarters of a pint of sweet milk. If 
sized loaf. If fruit and nuts are caraway seeds are liked, half a cup 
added the oven should not be quite may be added just before the batter 
so hot and it should be baked a little is turned into the pans. Bake in a 
nee. beg mene, — gad moderate oven for forty-five minutes. 
ately an stand on a wire rack to OA PAL , 
cool, so that the entire crust will be asmaan in es — i ¢ 
crisp. salted water for one hour. Cooked 
RYE BREAD—Sift together one pint oatmeal, left from breakfast, may alse 
of rye flour, half pint of wheat flour, be utilized, but be sure that it is free 
half pint of Indian corn meal, two from lumps, When cooked, add 
heaping teaspoons of baking powder, three-quarters of a pint of sweet milk, 
one teaspoon of sugar and one tea- mix well and set aside to cool. Then 
spoon of salt. Rub in with the finger place in a bowl, beat hard and add 
tips one tablespoon of mixed lard and flour, mixed with a scant teaspoon of 














0 The Best Liked Syrup 


From Ocean to Ocean 


MERICA is the land of cakes—and Karo is the Nation- 
al Syrup. Everybody likes Karo—on corn cakes,wheat 
cakes, buckwheats and on all the rest of the tempting 

cakes that come hot off the griddle. 
Karo, too, is a wonderful aid in cooking, preserving and candy-making. { 
Housewives all over the country are sending for the Corn Products Cook 
Book and making use of the Karo recipes. The bookis free—send for it. 
Be sure to keep plenty of Karo on hand—order by the half 
dozen or dozen. 


Housewives Save $1.40 on This 1014-inch 
Solid Aluminum Griddle 


As long as they last, we will send one of our Karo Aluminum 
Griddles—that sell regularly at $2.25—for 85 cents in stamps or money 
order, and labels from 50 cents worth of Karo. 

Thousands of women have already received theirs. 

Without a doubt this Aluminum Griddle bakes:the finest griddle cakes 


(966. UB-PAT OFFS 





in the world—that’s why we are making this special offer. We want 
every Karo user to share in the opportunity. 
Easiest griddle to keep clean and bright on both sides, Can’t rust. 


Needs no greasing—therefore no smoke. Heats evenly all over— 
every cake baked all over. 


Get the Karo today—and send for your griddle at once, 









7 Corn Products Refining Company 
<4 Dept. 201 New York P. O. Box 161 
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Sic OUALITY COFF EE show this standard high 


Direct from Wholesaler. Fresh off the Roaster gtade 42 key fully visible 


LBS. FOR $ 1 ir b and let them see whe 


it excells any other 
Bean or Ground. typewriter, it ,by doin tte 
Delivered free within 300 miles. 











= rendering other 
by Parcel Post a. ould easily haveene 


10 Lbs. Delivered Free 1000 Miles | cress tu cncots ban, “2nai Pereianten ey Pom 


“Mail Particulars.’ 
by Express (if by Parcel Pest add 17c for 10 Ibs.) WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.,Dept.m-156 Chicago,ii, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunde STOC . af 


GILLIES COFFEE Co. 
Park Place and Washington Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 76 YEARS 


fj 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


d freight prepaid on the new 1916 5 

C RANGER’ bicycle. Write at once 
for our big catalog and spectal offer, 
Marvelous imp: ovemnets. Extra- ane 


BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


q You cannot afford to buy without get- 
mma ting our latest propositons.Write today 

A Drama of the Passing of the Old and the 

Coming of the New in Rural Life 


Boys, bea “Rider Agent” and make 
# big money taking orders for bicycies 
By Charles William Burkett 
Just the thing for amateurs. An ideal play for 








Spend Vacation, Spare Time 
profitably—gathering butterflies, millers. 
Many kinds wanted for museums. I pay 
highest prices. Everybody. Send 2c stamp 
for particulars and 8-page folder. 

SINCLAIR, Box 244 D-34, Los Angeles, Cal. 






















and supplies, Get our liberal terms 
equ . sundries and 
everything in Pine | bicycle line half 
" at ieee. rs gd second-hand bid¢ycies 
MEAD ‘GYCLE CO., DEPT. 8-76 CHICAGO granges, farmers’ clubé, rural schools, agricultural 
{ country districts. inthree acts. Stage and costume 
Borst | WONDERS: 207 CENTURY Koen adaptable to the simplest facilities. Play rich and 
i Ali BOYS! You want this. Great Curios: | full of the glory and beauty of country life. First 
Pench you ser tough eothen enn | SIC, nari Diy oF in, eatertainment aad 
afford an entire evening of fun, entertainment ai 
‘10 of eth ee Lope country home lessons. An opportunity for grange 
Price 10c. 
EXRAY CO., Dept. 21 524. 45th St, ge ¥. |} side. Fol} inetroctions for staging, cqepemting —_ ’ 
acting. ingle copy cents, postpai et fo 
AUCTION MANUAL, 1916 RULES | performing play at special prices. Purchaser granted 
Conventions, Suggestions: 
Bridge Club, 120 Boylston $t. BSeston ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Ye. 


y ona Loan oo R” to introduce, 
00 to 68.00, to 
schools, and colleges and other organizations in 
can have. Gomplete X Ra lecturers to plan an evening. ‘that’s different,” and 
to provide an “open meeting’ * for an entire country: 
privilege of producing play. Send orders to 
By mail, 50c Keretol leather; 25c in paper. 
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salt and three teaspoons of baking 
about one and a half pints of sifted 
powder, Stir the batter (which 
should be rather thick) until very 
smooth and bake in a geased pan for 
forty-five minutes. Protect with pa- 
per for the first twenty minutes. 


BrRowWN BREAD WITH BAKING SoDA— 
The first formula given for the quick 
graham bread may be made with the 
same proportions, save that one tea- 
spoon baking soda is used with three- 
quarters of a cup sour milk in place 
of the sweet milk and baking pow- 
der. Fruit and nuts may also be 
added to this formula. 

Boston BrowN BreaD—Mix together 
two cups of yellow corn meal, one cup 
of rye meal, one cup of wheat flour, 
half a teaspoon of salt, one cup of 
molasses and one and a quarter cups 
of sour milk in which has been dis- 
solved one teaspoon of baking soda. 
Mix well, pour into a greased mold 
and steam for four hours. Dry off 
when removed from the steamer by 
placing in the oven, unmolded, for 
ten minutes. 





Beware of the First Flies 
VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 


With the coming of the first spring 
days, when the housewife goes up- 
stairs or, in fact, to any sunny room 
that is not in constant use, she will 
doubtless find on the window pane, 
exposed to the sun, a fly—perhaps sev- 
eral of them-—beguiled—by the warmth 
from their hiding places into ex- 
istence. They are the forerunners or 
advance guards of these household 
pests, as flies are very prolific, and 
although I do not remember the exact 
number, it has been stated that one 
little fly is capable of propagating in 
a single season, through itself and its 
descendents, hundreds of thousands. 
But to return to the flies on the win- 
dow. These sluggish specimens deposit 
their eggs (unless killed before they 
have an opportunity) in any avail- 
able place. Then later on in the sea- 
son, the family wonders where _ so 
many flies come from, “with the 
screens in, too.” 

Too much emphasis cannot be giv- 
en to the recommendation to imme- 
diately destroy these early comers. A 
tly swatter should be kept ready in 
every room, and with a little practice, 
the housewife will find that it is an 
easy matter to exterminate them, the 
quick death of the insects being far 
more merciful than the lingering tor- 
ture they endure writhing and strug- 
gling on the sticky fly paper. 

Of course in connection with keep- 
ing the house free from flies, it is al- 
so important to spmember that if they 
are not fed, they will not tarry, but 
will quickly seek a more hospitable 
spot, so that great care must be exer- 
cised in immediately removing all 
crumbs and keeping every particle of 
food covered. 

Screens at doors and windows are 
now considered almost a necessity; 
but if one feels that they cannot incur 
the expense, mosquito netting (black 
is recommended) tacked neatly to the 
outside the window frames and so 
adjusted that the windows may be 
raised and lowered will answer every 
purpose, while for the doorway a por- 
tiere composed of the same net, made 
sufficiently long and wide and with a 
few small weights fastened to the 
bottom, so that every passing breeze 
vill not lift and disarrange it, may 
»e hung from a thick wire, and will 
ive of inestimable value in keeping out 
itese menaces to health. 





Three Patterns 


A separate skirt, a cover-all apron, 
and an afternoon dress, all up-to-date 
and pretty, are illustrated on _ this 
page. 

7477—Ladies’ Skirt 


Cut in sizes 22 to 34 inches waist 
measure. This chic model has four 
gores. plain at the top and flaring 
somewhat at the lower edge. The 
closing is in front. The separate belt 

7358—Ladies’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. This smart one-piece dress 
has a flat vest in the front of the 
waist and the sides gathered at the 
shoulders. There is a wide, flat col- 
lar at the neck. The sleeves fit the 
arm and may be of any length pre- 
ferred. The skirt has four gores. It 
is of circular cut, measuring 2% 
yards around the lower edge in the 
medium size. 


For My Lady 


may be used or omitted; it has two 
tiny pockets and there are two other 
pockcts on the skirt lower down. 
Whipcord, velveteen, gaberdine and 
broadcloth are liked for plain skirts 
like this one. 


7395—Ladies’ Apron 


Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches 
Gust measure. This natty apron is 
made in princess style, with a semi- 
fitted panel in front joined to the side 
bodies by seams which extend from 
shoulder to hem. The center bac 
and side back portions are joined in 


* the “dime manner and the closing is 


placed in the center of the back. Long 
sleeves are provided, but may be 
shortened or omitted. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents each. Order by number from 
our Pattern Department, care of this 
paper. 


Producers and Spenders 
MARGARET WHITNEY 

“George, I have another example 
for a proof of my theory that it is 
not always a good thing to, save a lot 
of money for one’s children,” said 
Mrs Holland, as her husband came 
home from a trip to a nearby town, 
where he had gone to sell some 
cattle. “You know Reed Ball, who 
came back from the southwest at 
the time his mother died a few 
months ago?” she continued, as her 
husband came back into the kitchen 
after putting his coat in the closet 
in the hall. 

“T know what you have in mind,” 
said Mr Holland. “I heard when I 
got off the train at the station that 
he had sold one of his pieces of 
property and mortgaged another, 
and I am afraid at that rate it will 
not be long until he has nothing left.” 

“IT saw his wife the other day and 
she looked so unhappy,” said Mrs 
Holland. “I feel so sorry for her 
for I am sure she can do nothing 
with Reed, for he always was set in 
his ways and thought he knew bet- 
ter than anyone else. His mother 
took good care of all the property 
after his father died, and added to 
it, and now Reed will soon spend it 
all and have nothing left.”’ 

“T heard, too,’’ continued Mr Hol- 
land that Reed’s cousin, William 
Norton, had just entered theological 
school to prepare for the ministry. 
One can scarcely realize that the two 
boys could be so different while they 
are so closely related.”’ 

“The longer I live the more I am 
convinced that the best thing one 
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For Early Spring 


can do for his children is to teach 
them to be able to take care of 
themselves,” said Mrs Holland. “Let 
them earn their own money, and 
then they will know how to take care 
of it.” 

There are some men who would be 
poor if they were left with thousands 
of dollars, for it would .be only a 
short time until they had spent it all, 
and they would not have the ability 
to produce a single dollar for them- 
selves. Some men make a complete 
failure of everything they undertake. 
Just to hear that they are engaging 
in a certain occupation or business is 
a sure sign that they will not suc- 
ceed. They can do one thing, and 
that is to spend what someone else 
has produced. Sometimes it is what 
their parents have left them; some- 
times what their wives possess, or 
can earn; and, occasionally, it is 
what their children work for. 

A man who almost spent the last 
dollar his father and mother had be- 
fore they died was a standing wonder 
to the neighborhood where he lived. 
His father and mother were both 
good Christians and lived clean, 
honest lives, and this son was guilty 
of possibly everything anyone ever 
heard of, and yet he escaped the 
penitentiary, where he really be- 
Icnged. He drank, spent money that 


was not his own, and which his 
father had to make good, and dis- 
graced his family in other ways. 
His father paid his debt with money 
that should have been spent to make 
his parents comfortable when they 
were no longer able to take care of 
themselves; and the buildings on his 
farm were ruined and fell down be- 
cause they were not repaired and 
kept in order. This must, have been 
a terrible trial to these good people, 
but no one ever heard them mention 
their trouble. 

Two a people who had accumu- 
lated sufficient money to enable them 
to own a small farm had one grand- 
son, to whom this property was left. 
The farm was not large, as has been 
stated, but they had made a comfort- 
able living and had saved some 
money, which this man also in- 
herited, as he was the only heir. In 
three years this money was gone and 
the farm mortgaged; and before very 
many more years had passed he sold 
the farm to pay his debts. He had 
not been taught to earn for himself 
and knew nothing about managing 
business affairs. He always depended 
on his grandfather for everything, 
even though he was thirty years old, 
or more, before his grandfather died. 
He would have been much more suc- 
cessful if, instead of sitting down to 
wait until his grandparents died to 
get possession of their little farm, he 
had gone to work for himself and 
learned how to produce for himself, 
and how to take care of what he 
earned. 

The sons of a man who does busi- 
ness in this manner are very likely 
to acquire the same habit unless very 
early in life they must go to work for 
themselves. This is hard, but often 
it is the only chance they will have 
to learn how to take care of them- 
selves; for if they stay at home and 
have for an example their father’s 
method of managing they will do ex- 
actly as he has done all his life. If 
they go away from home and work 
for themselves they have an oppor- 
tunity to see how other men manage 
and are very apt to be quite success- 
ful in what they undertake. 

While the son of an industrious 
father often follows in his father’s 
ways, and many of them are good 
men and lead honest lives, and not 
only keep what has been left to them, 
but add to it, many a man would 
have been happier if he had not been 
burdened with the money his parent 
worked so hard to save for him. As 
sure as someone saves money some- 
one else will spend it, and it may 
prove the ruin of the person who has 
it to dispose of. Give your children 
an education and a training for any 
particular thing they may show an 
ability for, and then let them go to 
work and learn to depend on them- 
selves. 





Fine Geraniums 
M. C. B. 

How many women are disap- 
pointed over the geraniums that never 
bloom in winter. We have beautiful 
blooming plants by following this 
method. In the spring, when we set 
our geraniums in open ground, we 
wash the pots in hot soapsuds and fill 
with virgin soil (earth we bring from 
the woods); we then start slips in the 
pots. When these are rooted we 
place them where they will get plenty 
of sunshine and then water them 
freely to keep them growing rapidly, 
and prune them to make shapely 
plants, pinching off every bud, that 
no blossom may form. 

The result is large, thrifty plants by 
the time they must be moved indoors, 
and an abundance of bloom will more 
than repay the care given during sum- 
mer. All the fertilizer they will 
need during the winter is an occa- 
sional watering with bloody water. 
Save blood when butchering. 


Apple Kuchen 
MAGDALENE MERRITT 

Kuchen, so seldom made by our 
housewives, unlike the German fraus 
who make it to perfection, is a wel- 
come change in the bread line toward 
spring. All children love the spicy 
flavor, and it is very nourishing, too. 

I have discovered a simpler way to 
make it than the recipe the Germans 
use. In the evening I make the reg- 
ular starter for bread, one dry yeast 
cake, pint and a half warm water, tea- 
spoon salt, a little sugar, and flour to 
make a batter, stirred in a regular 
mixing bowl and set covered in a ket- 
tle of water on the back of the range 
to keep warm overnight. In the 
morning I warm sufficient flour and 
milk to make the batter for four 
loaves of bread and three kuchen, a 
tablespoon of salt and two of sugar. 
This must be a little thicker than the 
starter, but not stiff. When light, put 
about a pint and a half in the mixing 
bowl, add a cup each of warm milk, 
melted butter, sugar and three eggs, 
beat well and add enough flour to 
make a soft sponge. about like bis- 
cuit dough and spread with the spoon 
about an inch thick in well-greased 
pie pans. Set where it will rise 








quickly. When light, have ready tart 
apples sliced quite thin. Press them 
evenly well down in the dough, 
sprinkle thickly with sugar and cin- 
namon and small pieces of butter. 
Bake at once. The best apples for 
kuchen are Baldwins. They do not 
go to pieces like Greenings, but any 
apple that bakes quickly, retaining its 
shape when done, will do. It is eaten 
either hot or cold without butter and 
grown-ups never refuse it when 
served, warmed, with coffee for break - 
fast on a cold winter morning. 


Regenerating the School 
{From Page 32] 

fly-trap, flower box, 
cabinet, fireless cooker, book rests, 
bean bag board and seesaw for the 
play ground have been made, along 
with numerous repairs about the 
schoolhouse. As with the home work 
performed by the girls, special credit 
is given the boys for chores _ per- 
formed at home — feeding the 
chickens, pumping water, with addi- 
tional credits to the boy who sleeps 
with his window open, goes to bed 
before 9 o’clock and keeps his hands, 
face and nails clean. 

“Is there confusion in the school 
program?’ was asked of Miss Agnes 
Morrissey, the present teacher. 

“No. Perfect order. Interest in 
the work throttles the boy tendency 
to cut up capers.” 

Because of the many clerical duties 
to be performed in connection with 
mothers’ meetings, the kindergarten 
classes and the regular programs of 
the schools, the suggestion of some of 
the older boys that they would like 
to be taught typewriting came _ as 
most welcome to the teacher. A 
typewriter was rented which cost each 
member of the typewriting class 
seven cents a month. One hour's 
practice work every other day was 
permitted by a _ regular schedule. 
Some of the pupils are quite pro- 
ficient. Much of the clerical schoo! 
work can now be performed by the 
pupils. 

All other studies have been given 
the home-farm-school interest that 
compels greater attention. Much has 
been accomplished here in solving 
some of the drawbacks to rural 
school life. Above all is the awakened 
interest of the district. The work be- 
gun by Miss Wyman, who is now em- 
ployed as a rural school supervising 
teacher in the county, is being suc- 
cessfully carried on by her successor. 
She, too, was a beginner in school 
teaching. Miss Morrissey has brought 
additional innovations. Light shining 
into the school has been softened by 
white, flowing sash curtains and th? 





schoolhouse decorated by samples of: 


the best grown grains of the district. 
All is as comfortable and homelike 
as the farmer's parlor. A phonograph 
loaned by a city woman’s club inter- 
ested in solving rural school prob- 
lems, furnishes music by which the 
children march to their seats in the 
morning—the graces of an even and 


careful step gradually correcting 
much of the clumsiness inherent 
among many pupils of country 
schools. 


The older girls of the district not 
attending school, have been organized 
into a dressmaking class. One or 
two evenings a week the kerosene 
lamps of the district school are 
lighted and the farmer's older daugh- 
ter and the farm home helper gather 
to be taught how to cut out dresses 
and make their own clothes. 

Back of all is the neighborly com- 
munity interest of the people in the 
district. There is no community 
church, but a Sunday school meeting, 
undenominational, is held every Sun- 
day afternoon in the schoolhouse and 
its doors have been swung wide as a 
place for a community meeting 
ground. Here at the occasional 
evening meetings are discussed the 
problems of the “hive.” About the 
time this rural school uplift move- 
ment started one farmer built a silo. 
At the rural school gatherings he 
told his neighbors of the advantages. 
Now there are twelve silos in the com- 
munity. A leader of agricultural 
thought at the university came and 
with the use of the lantern, now the 
property of the school, the story of 
profits from growing alfalfa was told. 
The acreage was immediately in- 
creased. On another evening there 
was an interesting lecture on how to 
make the hens lay. More chicken 
raising started. Another state author- 
ity awakened a civic spirit by his dis- 
cussion of the community interest in 
the building of good roads. These 
are but a few samples of the work 
being accomplished. 

Last year the whole neighborhood 
turned out to park the school ground 
on Arbor day. The neat fashion in 
which these grounds have since been 
kept is reflected in better kept door- 
yards throughout the district. 

Community friendship, community 
promotion, community pride pervade 
the atmosphere, dispelling the bick- 
erings and animosities prevalent in 
most communities. The people are 
coming to better understand each 
neighbor—his life, his hopes and 
ambitions. Knowledge promotes inter- 
est. 
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The Younger Readers z 
Syl! hie me 


Hints of Spring 
LEN M. RiCUARDSON 
J i} 1a robin 
Th inerning, in a tree; 
And close besice it on a twig 
The stood a chickadee, 


was shining brightly, 

And Pussy Willew made 
A brave ittempt to show her furs, 
,en to pursuade 


on 
rhe sur 


Mr Alder by the wall 

shake his tassels out. 

The frisky squirrels, sleck and gray, 
Began to race about. 


And as I passed the stable door 
I heard a coaxing noo 

That told me Betsey in her stall 
V T 


Vas sensing springtime, too. 


An ‘ll the while I felt the blood 
\ tle quicker flow 
Wit my sluggish veins and make 


earn to plow and sow. 


s a hint of gladsome spring 
rything around, 

sens it in the balmy air, 

1 breathe it from the ground, 





robin knew ‘twas coming, 
Pu Willow, too. 

And now with pulses all a-throb 

elling it to you. 





Winning His Dictionary Spurs 


FRANK R. ARNOLD 


4 " lazy, sophisticated senior! 
ou don't want my Webster's 
nabridged as a parting gift! 


an’t carry it to law school 
it’s so bulky. And as you 


iin me; 
are going to stay on here as _ in- 


structc I thought you would be glad 
to have it. Your English is as 
simple as John Bunyan’s and your 
epelling is so phonetic it’s Eliz- 


abethan. Search the dictionary and 
you may learn much. You think 
rou n always get someone to tell 
you the meaning of a word or how 


+ 


lled, do you? You make a big 
mistake. Such knowledge is not so 
‘ommon as you pretend. More’s the 
pity.” 

a big mistake, but it is the 
of many a cocksure, self- 
reliant American of today. Read the 


mistake 


story of Wes Simonds and see the 
awe which the dictionary inspired in 
1850, 
ok oe x a ok 
Iome from college for over Sunday. 


They didn't call it spending the week 
end with your parents in those ante- 
dictionary days. It wasn’t even noted 
in the local _ press. Local gossip, 
however, usually got hold of the 
event and passed the word along that 
John Simonds’s boy, Wes, had come 
down home from Dartmouth to spend 
Sunday. “Shouldn’t think it would 
pay him to come just for a day,’”’ was 
the usual accompanying comment. 
“He’s got better preaching privileges 
at college than at home. ‘"Tain’t as if 
his father was sapping or shearing 
and needed his help for a few days.” 

Little did Wes thint of the gossips 
as he trudged along the eight miles 
of hill and valley that took him back 
to the farm, He was going home 


with a dcfinite object in view. And 
'is mird was so full of his purpose 
that he paid little attention to the 
familiar landmarks and the autumn 
beauty of the upland pastures on that 
sunny Saturday afternoon. The gray 
squirrels might have pelted him with 
butternuts or chestnut burs’ without 
moving him from his fixed idea. Col- 
lege had done much for the country 
boy in the first six weeks of his fresh- 
man year, but this last week it seemed 
to him that the master stroke of all 
knowledge had been revealed to him. 
He had heard that a book containing 
every word in the English language 
had been published; an unabridged 
dictionary, they called it. Ané not 
only meanings were supplied in be- 
wildering abundance, but little marks 
telling how all words should be pro- 
nounced, Each word, too, had its 
scholarly history, and, of course, was 
spelled correctly. 

The gigantic achievement nearly 
stunned him. In a Greek and Latin 
world, so full of exceptional words 
and grammar, now swam into his ken 
something fixed and standard, Happy 
the soul with something to cling to! 
English perfection was within his 
reach, It was a mere matter of using 
the alnhabct and 





turning the leaves. 

With such a book at his right hand 
he would have at least the words of 
Webster ever within reach. To 
what hights of oratory and under- 


standing might he not soar! 

Hie resolved to own the book as 
soon as possible. First, however, he 
must be sure the book really existed. 
So many things were mentioned on 
the campus that not only dazzled but 
deceived the freshmen. His simple 
faith in the spoken word of college 
men, especially upper class men, had 
reeeived many shock. On presum- 
ably higher authority he had asked 
for free tickets and found there were 
none. He had raced breathless across 
the campus when told that chapel 
would berin ten minutes earlier than 


usual on account of needful long 
prayers for the freshmen In the new 
collece world there was much that 


Could it be 
would not 


would not stand analysis. 
that his dictionary dream 
come true! 

“Sure, there’s an English dictionary 
just published,” was the reassuring 
greeting that met him at the book- 
store of the college town. “Cost you 
five dollars. ‘Tain’t much, though, 
when you come to think of what it 
will do for you. It will give you im- 
peccable English. You don’t know 
what impeccable English is! And 
you a freshman! It’s what mine ain’t 
and what yours orter be.. I assure 
you it’s highly desirable. Look it up. 
You'll find it among the i’s.” And 
Wes, thinking vaguely of wood- 
peckers, looked. The dictionary heav- 
ens were opened and _ disclosed the 
fact that impeccable, coming from the 
Latin Peccare, with the prefix. im 
meant sinless, and hence, with a slight 
jump, faultless. 

Faultless, impeccable English. With- 
out spot or blemish. And all to be 
had for five dollars. That was why 
Wes was going home over Sunday. 
He must tell his mother about the 
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The $3,500.00 Cash| 
Bible Picture Contest 


Consists of a short series of pictures, for which contestants sub- 
mit names. 





The names submitted are verses from the Bible. A convenient 
list of Bible verses is printed for the handy use of contestants, and it 
is simple for anyone to glance through this list and select verses that 
suit or fit the pictures. 
























































For example, if a picture appeared showing several women ap- 
proaching a stream, and seeing a baby in a basket floating on it among 
some bulrushes, then you would select from your list of verses, as a 
name or title applying to that picture, the verse which tells of the 
infant Moses being found in that way. 


Below is one of the regular pictures of the Bible Picture Contest. 
Of course you may not know a verse that will describe the scene it 
shows, but you should be able to find a fitting verse for it by glanc- 
ing over the small list of Bible verses available to all. That is the 
splendid feature of this enthralling Contest—no Bible knowledge at 
all is needed to win first prize! There are many thousands of verses 
in the Bible itself, buf€ in the official list of verses published for the 
purposes of the Contest are only 2,0c0 verses. In this list are all the 
which submitted for the pictures. Every person, 
familiar with the Bible or not, has equal access to the list of titles, 
and, therefore, all are on equal terms. 


verses may be 





$1, 250Cash : r 


“2d Prize = 
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$625 Cash | 


3d Prize 


$350 Cash | ie 


4th Prize 


$250 Cash 


5th Prize 


$150 Cash 


$100 Cash 


7th, $75.00 Cash 
8th, $50.00 Cash 
9th, $20.00 Cash 
10th to 24th, 
each $2.50, $37.50 
25th to 419th, 
ea. $1.50, $592.50 
419 Prizes 


$3,500Cash 














Here Is Fascinating Entertainment 


For the whole family, with great cash rewards. The game is not 
a worthless amusement by any means—yet neither is it tiresome. It 
offers you absorbing recreation, a pastime that will interest father, 
mother, sister, brother—all, young and old. And won’t you be over- 
joyed if you are paid one of the big cash prizes for having used your 
common sense in choosing the verses that fit best ? 


No Obligation 


The Rules, which will be sent you with all other features of our 
complete explanation, show the method we have devised for permit-’ 
ting anyone to compete without charge of any kind. You will be 
glad to know all about the most convenient way of locating and sub- 
mitting your answers for the pictures. The American Agriculturist 
assures everyone a most pleasant entertainment, and we were glad 
indeed to accept the invitation of the Christian Herald, which inau- 
gurated the Contest, in presenting it to the public. There are 419 
prizes—surely you should be able to secure one of those. In case of 
ties, even more prizes will be given, for the full prize tied for will be 
paid each tying contestant! 


or seme aesane 
SEND IN 


am = FREE EXPLANATION COUPON = a= au 


Bible Picture Contest Editor, 
i American Agriculturist, 



















315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
THIS COUPON | 
° ‘ ‘ Please send me free, by return mail, full illustrated 
and we ll mail i explanation of the $3,500 Cash Bible Picture Contest, 
you all the good with Rules and all other needed information. This 
i will show me exactly how I can compete in the Contest. 
news at once— [ 
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Don’t delay— [ 
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new book, get her to extract five dol- 

lars from his father in a pliant hour, 

and then he would return on Monday, 

buy the book his soul longed for, and 

begin the instant acquisition of im- 
ble English. 

“You'll ask father for me, won't 
you, mother,” said Wes, after the kiss 
of welcome and after he had ex- 
plained to his mother why he had 
come home. “You see, I must have 
that dictionary. My future depends 
on it. IX can no more do my college 
work without it than father can carry 
on the farm without a plow or you 
make butter without a churn. You 
tell father about it right after supper 
when he feeis good. You needn’t kill 
the fatted calf for me, but if there is 
a slice handy you serve it to him. I'll 
slip out to the woodshed after supper 
and get some wood while you work 
father. Oh, mother, do you suppose 
he will? Five dollars is a pile of 
money, and college costs such a lot, 
anyway.’ 

“T’ll do what I can, Wesley,” she 
said to his pleadings. “But you know 
your father. He thinks we don’t need 
any book in the house except the 
Bible. And the only reason he lets 
you go to college is because he hopes 
you'll be a minister.” 

“Well, you tell him I can’t be a 
minister without a dictionary,’’ an- 
swered Wes solmenly, and ran off 
to the barn to help on the evening 
work. 

All went as planned. There was 
fatted calf material for both Wes and 
his father in the shape of cakes and 
maple syrup. Wes, in due time, re- 
‘treated to the woodshed. As he came 
back he could hear his mother’s soft 
voice drowned out by impatient ejacu- 
lations from his father. On opening 
the door a hush fell on the room. 
The clock’s ticking seemed all of a 
sudden loud and solemn. Wes walked 
over to the fireplace, dropped his 
armful of wood into the woodbox, 
feeling in the midst of the heavy 
silence as though the dictionary as 
well as the wood were slipping from 
him, He hardly dared look at his 
father, whose opening shot was far 
from promising. 

“Well, you do granny back. Want 
a dictionary, do you? Just like my 
mother. She used to think she must 
have every new book that was pub- 
lished. Why, she bought ten novels 
by Sir Walter Scott just as soon as 
they came out. I can’t let you have 
five dollars. That ain’t to be thought 
of for a minute. But—and he 
straightened up in his chair and 
looked at his son with the gaze of a 
lawgiver—you can earn the money 
for yourself.”’ 


Earning the Money 


“But, father, I want the money 
right away,” lamented Wes. “I must 
buy the book when I go back Mon- 
day.” 

“Well, get to work right away, 
then. ‘There are bushels of ears of 
corn in the barn to be shelled. Shelled 
it is worth a dollar a bushel. If you 
will shell five bushels you can have 
the money for a dictionary.” 

Wes saw light in the darkness. He 
ran to the barn. It was just seven 
as he began to shell off the first rows 
of kernels. With unceasing energy 
he worked until midnight and had by 
then a little over two bushels. He 
knew better than to encroach on the 
Sabbath hours, for his father was a 
strict Sabbatarian. He was glad, too, 
to rest his sore thumbs and fingers. 

Sunday was an abnormally long 
day. Evenin church the boy’s fingers 
would unconsciously try to shell corn 
off the curved edges of the hymn 
book. They had got the habit and 
were eager to be at work. As soon 
as the chores were done that night 
Wes went to bed. At midnight his 
mother called him. Instantly he got 
up, dressed, shot out to the barn, and 
began to wrench the corn furiously 
from the cobs. In spite of the cold 
morning air, in spite of fingers be 
numbed and sore, the lonesome place 
and the long hours, he worked away 
until, just as sunrise came, his five 
bushels were done. 

Full of the serious joy of conquest 
he looked up from his cobs and 
husks. His father, milkpail in hand, 
was standing near, scanning shrewdly 
the bushels of shelled corn and his 
son seated in the midst of the golden 
grain. For years Wes could visualize 
that scene. The morning sun glinting 
across the corn. The cattle impatient 
to be fed. The cold shadows that 
still lurked in the far corners of the 
barn. And his father’s tone sounded 
queerly in his ears as the five dollars 
were handed over with the indifferent 
remark, “Here’s your money, Wes. 
It’s an awful sight of mofhey to give 
for a book, but I s’pose up to college 
they ain’t bashful for a price.” 

He might have understood the 
slight break in his father’s voice 
could he have heard him later telling 
his mother about it. “There was the 
boy shelling away for dear life. I 
watched him five minutes before he 
knew I was there. He sure did earn 
his five dollars. But I knew it 
wouldn't do to tell him so. Praise to 
the face is open disgrace.” 

i mapeaise is comely to the upright,” 


mother. 





Sleepy Time 


BLLA E. ROCK WOOD 


When the shades of eve are falling 
And the evening meal is done, 
When the stars begin to twinkle 

In the heavens, one by one. 


Then our girlie leaves her playing, 
Comes climbs upon my knee, 
Saying, “Tell me stories, Grandma, 
“For it’s sleepy time to me.” 


Then she snuggles up against me 
Lays her a upon my breast, 
Murmuring softly, “Tell it, Grandma, 
Tell the ones I love the best. 


So, while sitting in the twilight, 
Slowly rocking to an ro, 
Tales I tell of knights and heroes 
Who were living long ago. 


of the Pytnee, one Cepterelia. 
And of tiny elf and fay, 

All the stories dear to childhood, 
In the good, old-fashioned way, 

Then comes Mother, something bearing 
In her hand all soft and white, 

Saying, “Bedtime now, my girlie, e 
Kiss your Grandma, dear, goodnight. 





Dot’s Hop-Skip-and-Jumps Visits 
LEE M’CRAE 
The First Trip 


NCE upon a time a little girl 
O named Dorothy Grant started 
to travel around the world. 
She must have had a private airship 
that knew how to run itself for every 
night Dot would find herself in a new 
place—a country she had never seen 
before—and always she had to guess 
where she was and the direction the 
airship had sailed while she was 
sleeping. 

The first place she found herself 
she was wading through deep snow 
toward a funny little round topped 
house. Just as she got to the door it 
opened, and there stood a girl her 
own size, wearing a fur coat several 
sizes too large for her, with fur 
trousers—for all the world like a 


boy!—and a hood hanging down the 
back of her neck. 

“My name—you could not say it— 
she said with a 


means Bright Eye," 


Onward and Upward 


pleasant smile. “Come in and visit 
me! No, that rug is dirty! Sit on 
this one!”’ spreading out a glossy yel- 
low wolf-skin on the floor. 

“No chairs! How funny!” thought 
Dot, though she was polite enough 
not to say it. Seating herself on 
the floor opposite Bright Eye she 
said. 

“IT came to see how you like this 
kind of a country.” 

“Why! Isn’t all the world like this, 
snowy and cold?” cried the little girl 
in the furs. 

There was so much she did not 
know—so much to tell her about our 
nice warm United States—that Dot 
talked long and fast, ending with, 
“And we grow so many different 
kinds of things—trees, flowers and 
things to eat. What do you find for 
food in this icy land?” 

“O, the nicest kind of fish and bear 
meat and oil!’ cried the beady, 
black-eyed girl. 

“Never any oranges or bananas or 
pies or other good things?” asked 
Dot in surprise. “No candy even at 
Christmas? See what I brought you! 
a box of be-eau-ti-ful chocolates!” 
handing it out very proudly. 

Bright Eye took one, very slowly, 
and still more slowly put it to her 
mouth. Then she almost spit it out! 
Quickly she tried to smile, and said 
politely, 

“It’s so—so—sticky, you see, and I 


am not used to sticky food.” She 
took another piece for manners’ 
sake (Dot noticed she did not eat it) 
as she called attention to the different 
kinds of skins hanging up around the 
room as if they were so may  pic- 
tures. 

It was so dark in there—the house 
had no windows at all, and only the 
fire in the corner to light it up—that 
Dot could not see them. She got up 
and went to a pretty white bear skin 
to feel it, and while her back was 
turned Bright Eye’ spied a bunch of 
long tallow candles that Dot car- 
ried about to light very dark places 
if the airship would stop at any such. 
Then the girl put one to her mouth, 
bit off a big piece, and just swallowed 
it whole! And as long as Dot was 
examining the skins she was gnawing 
on that candle and stuffing others into 
the big inside pocket of her coat. Of 
course, she knew in her heart that 
it was wrong to take what was not 
hers, but nobody had ever taught her 
the Bible verse ‘“‘Thou shalt not steal.” 
And to make it even, she cried: 

“Pick out the skin you like best 
and I'll give it to you to carry back 
to your queer country.” 

“I choose this one,” said Dot 
quickly clasping a beautiful sealskin 
hanging in the corner. 

Something wriggled in it and 
screamed for all the world like a 
baby! How Bright Eye laughed! 

“Baby Brother’s in there! See?” 
she cried. Undoing a string the furry 
bag fell open and out rolled a comi- 
cal brown-faced, straight-haired baby 
into a Eye’s open arms. “That's 
where e sleeps,” she explained. 
“He’s in there most of the time and 
he likes it fine. I warrant you don’t 
have such a nice place for your 
babies!” 

“Well, well!’’ was all Dot could say. 
After looking at him a bit and see- 
ing the sister roll him up in the skin 
and hang him back on the wall, she 
added, 

“Guess I better be going.” 

“All right. Take this skin to re- 
member me by, and—and—just keep 


your candy for lunch on the road 
home. Goodby!” 
“Thank you,” answered Dot, pre- 


tending not to notice that her candles 
were all gone. 

When she waked up in the morn- 
ing she was in her snug white bed at 
home, and there was no pretty seal 
skin anywhere to be seen. “Must 
have dropped out of the airship com- 
ing home,” she murmured sleepily. 
“I wonder where Bright Eye lives 
anyway!” 

{At the conclusion of each story the 
name of the country which Dot visited 
the week before will be printed.] 





Dora’s Noah’s Ark Party 
MARY BARBON WASHBURN 


Mother had been promising Dora a 
party for a long time, and when Aunt 
Helen came to visit them, it seemed 
the ideal time to carry out the long- 
cherished plan. So one day Dora went 
happily to school carrying ten little 
notes to ten little girls, inviting them 
to come at two o’clock the next Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

“It is going to be a Noah’s Ark 
Party,” Aunt Helen told Dora, but 
only Aunt Helen and perhaps Mother 
knew what a Noah’s Ark Party was, 
and Dora was eagerly curious, and 
Saturday seemed a long way off. 

But, as Dickens has somewhere re- 
marked, “All days come that are to 
be,” so at last it was Saturday morn- 
ing, and then it was Saturday after- 
noon, and presently it was two o’clock 
and the little guests had begun to 
arrive. As soon as wraps had been re- 
moved, and the company all in their 
Sunday best clothes had _ established 
themselves with their best company 
manners in the pleasant sitting room, 
Aunt Helen went around and pinned 
on each little girl’s back, where she 
could not possibly see it, twist and 
wiggle as she might, a name of some 
familiar animal. No one might ask 
another the name that for the time 
being was hers, but might ask ques- 
tions about it—questions that could 
be answered by yes or no—and from 
the answers to the questions and from 


remarks made in their connection 
must guess the name. As soon as a 
little girl had guessed it correctly, 


her name was taken from her back 
and pinned on the front of her dress. 
Some of them, of course, were guessed 
very quickly. Isabel, for example, 
was an elephant, and as soon as Clara 
said, “‘Why, Isabel, where is your 
trunk?” she knew that was her name 
and her label was changed to the 
front of her dress. But Bertha was 
a fox, and when she had asked “Do 
I eat grass?” and had been told “No,” 
she knew she was none of the farm 
animals, and somehow thought of a 
coyote, and when she had asked “Do 
I eat chickens?” and been told “yes,” 
it started her off on a wrong trail, 
and it was some time before she saw 
herself as a crafty fox with a big, 
bushy tail. 

But at last all the little girs had 
their names on in front, and then each 
was given a pencil and a pad of 
scratch paper, was blindfolded, and 
told to draw a picture of the animal 
whose name she bore. There were 


x 3T 


some curious pictures as a result of 
this you may well believe, and there 
was a great deal of chuckling and 
giggling and merry talk. 

Just then mother came in to say 
that lunch was ready and they all 
betook themselves to the dining room. 
The table looked very pretty, as tables 
at parties are apt to look, with its 
snowy linen, sparkling glass, and 
shining silver; with its fancy plates 
piled high with sandwiches and cakes, 
and with one of mother’s beautiful 
ferns as a-center piece. And in and 
out, among all the dishes and decor- 
ations, wound a long procession of 
tiny animals, two and two, in regu- 
lar Noah’s Ark fashion. Mother and 
Aunt Helen had taken animal crack-. 
ers and fastened two of a kind to- 
gether with icing, so that each had 
four legs instead of two and could 
stand up very nicely. There were 
chicken sandwiches and peanut sand. 








“Sambo, is your dad home?” 


“No, sir, he’s out in de 
huntin’ for a possum.” 

“Well, is your brother in?” 

“No, sir, he’s out huntin’ wood for 
to cook him wid.” 

“Is your mother home?” 

“No, sir, she’s over to Aunt Liza’s 
borrowin’ a kittle to cook him in.” 


woods 





wiches and the latter had been cut 
into animal shapes with cooky cut- 
ters. (Mother saved all the trimmings 
and they made a fine strffing for the 
plump hen that was the Sunday din- 
ner on the next day.) Each little girl 
had a cup of steaming chocolate on 
top of which was a spoonful of 
foamy whipped cream, and there 
were several kinds of cookies, some 
of which had been cut with the ani- 
imal cutters, and others were just 
plain, round cookies, iced, with pic- 
tures of animals on them, drawn with 
a tiny paint brush dipped in melted 
chocolate. And there was ice cream 
and on each dish of it there was a 
turtle made of a big fat raisin, with 


head and legs and tail made of 
cloves. 
When they were through eating, 


they went back into the sitting room 
and had a merry game that Aunt Tel- 
en called Noah’s Ark. It was played 
something like Stage Coach; Aunt 
Helen told the most interesting and 
amusing story about getting the ani- 
mals into the ark and when each little 
girl’s animal name was called instead 
of getting up and turning around 
as you do in Stage Coach, she had to 
imitate the sound made by her ani- 
mal, Can you not imagine how much 
fun they had and what a racket they 
made? And how sorry they all were 
when the fun was over and it was 
time for them to go home? As they 
said goodby, each little girl declared 
that she had had “a perfectly lovely 
time”, and for weeks’ afterwards, 
Dora’s Noah’s Ark Party was a fa- 
pa topic of conversation with them 
all. 





How Animals Sleep 
MRS J. J. O'CONNELL 

Elephants always, and horses com- 
monly sleep standing up. 

Birds, with the exception of owls 
and the hanging parrots of India, 
sleep with their heads turned tailward 
over the back and the beak thrust be- 
tween the wing and body. 

Storks, gulls and the other long- 
legged birds sleep standing on one leg. 
Ducks sleep on open water. To avoid 
drifting shoreward, they keep  pad- 
dling with one foot, thus making 
them move in an angle. 

Foxes and wolves sleep curled up, 
their noses and the soles of their feet 
close together. 

Hares, snakes and fish sleep with 
their eyes wide open. 

Owls, in addition to their eyelids, 
have a screen that they draw side- 
Ways across their eyes to shut out the 
light, for they sleep in the daytime. 





Getting to Know 


“How’s Wilbur getting along with 
his new automobile?” asked Brown. 

“Finely,” said Wilbur's friend. 
*He’s got so now that he can almost 
tell what’s the matter when it won’t 
go.” 





How Could She Tell? 


“Norah,” said the mistress; “are 
these French sardines that you have 
given me?” 

“Shure, Oi don’t know, 
said the new waitress; 
pasht spakin’ whin 
box.”’ 


ma’am,” 
“they were 
we opened the 
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This Motor Truck and the Wagon Hauled Their Loads 


IFTEEN miles from home in trip back to the starting point made 
F McLean county, Il. When the in quick time. This shows that motor 
goods were unloaded the horses hauling is more rapid and convenient 
were loaded into the truck as shown, than horse hauling. Farmers can’t 
the wagon hitched on behind and the afford so much horse time on the road. 
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Captain Foulois, Chief Aviator 

N command of the aero scouts and 

HEY are mostly women and as the average man. The Russian eight flying machines which ac- 

; children, 4000 of whom escaped and English troops in the Tigris company the American troops into 

from the Turks, reached the valley may yet take Bagdad, push Mexico to capture Villa. This is the 

Mediterranean coast and were rescued westward to Aleppo, insure the Suez first time in American history that 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Armenians Rescued from Turkish Massacre Arrived at New York 


by a French warship. Their men canal and Egypt against attack by fying machines have been used for 
were killed.. These are hard working Turks or Teutons and eventually may Military purposes in American war- 
people, eager for places qn farms, drive the Turks back onto Constanti- fare. The great advance and practi- 
and the women can do as much work nople. cal application of man-flying is the 


amazing wonder of the present era. 
Already plans are said to be in em- 
bryo for a machine that will fly across 
the Atlantic in 24 or 36 hours, and 
even around the world in 10 days! 
Today this seems as impossible as was 
the flying machine 20 years ago. 
Equally striking is the rapid advance 
in the use of water power for generat- 
ing electricity, which is certain to 
have a still greater development if 
congress enacts suitable laws regulat- 
ing the use of water powers and other 
natural resources. 
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Possibilities of Russsa’s New Port 





HIS map shows the new double- 

track railroad now about com- 

pleted from Petrograd to Eka- 
terina, Russia’s new  all-the-year- 
around open port on the Lapland 
coast of the Arctic ocean. It is kept 
open by the Gulf Stream’s influence. 
Enormous quantities of munitions are 
being imported via this route. Pos- 
sibly a good deal of Russia’s surplus 
grain, which has been bottled up for 
two years, will go out this summer via 
the new port, as well as Archangel, 
but the latter port is frozen up for six 
or eight months ofi each year. The 
possible effect of the new port on the 
world’s grain market in the near 
future is worthy of close attention. 
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Fresh Air for the Babies 


‘YN OMETHING like this crib is now 
S being stuck through the windows 
in the cities. They are closely 
screened against insects and to pre- 
vent the baby from falling out. This 
picture shows to what trouble city 
people have to go that their children 
may sleep, outdoors. Some _ people, 
even in the country, still sleep with 
windows closed and in hot rooms and 
then wonder why they are sick., 
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International High Commission to South America Led by Secretary McAdoo 














men of the United States, with understanding between the peoples of 
the secretary of the U S'treasury, North and South America. It is sin- 
are on the U S S Tennessee for a tour cerely hoped that this rapprochement 


A NUMBER of leading business which are bringing about a_ better k 
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in behalf of closer’ trade relations may not be interfered with by our HE arrow at right in this pic- 
with all the South American coun- punitive expedition into Mexico or by ture shows Gen Funston step- 
tries. This is an official return of the our marines who continue to main- ping into the automobile. --Car- 


visit to the United States this winter tain peace in Nicaragua and whose ranza granted our- government the 
of scientists and business men from presence enabled American represen- right to send a punitive expedition 
the countries to the south of us who tatives to administer the customs of into Mexico to catch Villa and his 
attended the Pan American scientific San Domingo and Haiti. Ratification bandits who shot up the town of 
congress at Washington and then by the U §S senate of the Colombian Columbus, N M, March 9. In return 
visited other cities. The party is ac- treaty, especially if the payment is the the United States has granted Car- 
companied by their wives.. It is the $25,000,000 Colombia wants instead of ranza the right to send Mexican 
first time in American history that this the $15,000,000 recommended to the troops into the United States in pur- 
government and some of its dis- senate, would be accepted in central suit of American outlaws who may 
tinguished citizens have joined in a and South America as conclusive proof. cross over the boundary and commit 
formal party for such.a visit. It is that the U S means all it says about similar crimes upon Mexicans. ~ This 
gnother step in the closer relations Pan-Americanism. “saves the face” of the Mexican gov- 


























American ‘Cavalry Patrol om Mexican Boundary 


ernment. Gen Funston is in charge 
of the American army on the border, 
and Gen Pershing commands the 
punitive expedition. The danger is 
that the Mexicans may regard this as 
intervention, unite in resistance and 
thus start what may be a long war. 
This will be avoided if Wilson and 
Carranza are able to carry out their 
announced policy. Congress has al- 
ready passed acts bringing the army 
up to its full complement of 120,000 
men and is hurrying the consideration 
of the various preparedness. measures 
that have been reported to it. 
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Will serve you free by private letter if you 

(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
(2) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 

American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber ; or 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


: stamps for their return, 





None of Our Money for Them 


Scores of inquiries have come to my 
desk regarding various stock invest- 
ment propositions advertised and pro- 
moted by H. L. Barber & Company 
and W. M. Sheridan & Company of 
Chicago. Some two years ago Sheri- 
dan & Company were promoting stock 
in the Miner Heir Vantage company, 
which had zinc mining interests in 
southern Missouri. They have pro- 
moted mining and tunnel companies 
in Colorado, a land company in Mis- 
sourl, a co-operative association in 
Missouri and an automatic stamp and 
ticket machine. They are now selling 
stock in Woods Mobilette company. 

So far as we know, there is no con- 
nection between Sheridan & Company 
and Barber & Company, and so far as 
we can learn both concerns have pro- 
moted or sold securities which later 
tailed to yield returns. The advertis- 
ing of both abounds in the most glow- 
ing statements of big dividends that 
have been realized on other stocks, 
but have any of the stocks they sell 
ever yielded profits to investors? 

Mr Barber has been under indict- 
ment of the federal government. He 
issues a sheet called “investing for 
profit,’ which appears to be simply a 
house organ published as an advertis- 
ing medium for the securities he han- 


dles, Big advertisements are found in 
it offering stock in patent m_ ‘cine 
concerns and various mines and 


projects, in none of which would we 
invest a dollar. In fact, we prefer to 
invest in a first mortgage on a farm 
rather than place a penny in anything 
offered by either of these outtfis. 





New Phase of Old Trick 


How slick che way in which money 
has been extracted from amateur 
writers of stories, poems, music, etc! 
Thousands of these people have been 
swindled out of $5 to $35 apiece by al- 
leged publishers for the job of print- 
ing their matter. The latest scheme 
is to tell the victim he or she has a 
fine piece of literary work, but it 
needs to be edited, typewritten and ar. 
ranged for publication. The agency 
or editor says he will do this work for 
a certain fee to be paid in advance, 
and a commission of from 10 to 25% 
upon the price at which the author 
sells the production. Amateurs bite 
freely, send the advance fee, may or 
may not get their stuff back “revised,” 
only to find that they are unable to 
sell it. Our own editorial department 
is constantly in receipt of material 
from writers who have been thus 
swindled. 

A word to the unwise should be suf- 
ficient, while the wise don’t need it. 
Any farmer or housewife who has a 
bit of experience to offer this periodi- 
cal, is invited to jot it down in a brief 
and familiar letter, just as you would 
write a friend. If it is anything we 
can publish at any time in this paper 
for our readers’ benefit, we will gladly 
fix it up for the printer. 





People Humbug Themselves 


Medicine concerns selling their wares 
from wagons are doing a thriving busi- 
ness. <A representative of one concern 
stated that dollar bottles cost the agent 
only 30 cents. Very often it is not stated 
on the bottle what the dope is made of. 
For instance, the label may say “15% 
alcohol and other valuable ingredients.” 
Does that comply with the pure food 
law?—[S. D. 

We cannot too often warn our read- 
ers against buying patent medicines 
at any price. In the balmy days of 
the patent medicine industry vast for- 
tunes were piled up on just such prop- 
ositions as the above. If the agent 
gets a dollar for a bottle that cost him 
30 cents, how much profit do you sup- 
pose the manufacturer gets? It prob. 
ably doesn’t cost him 10 cents. Re- 
peated tests and investigations have 
shown that most patent medicines 
consist very largely of low grade al- 
cohol, while many contain opium in 
some form, 

If we were in the drug business in 
the above county we would make this 
a test case with the pure food depart- 
ment at Washington. Anybody can 
send these labels to bureau of chemis- 
try, Washington, D Cc, complain 
against the venders and ask for an 
investigation. The United States su- 








e Judd Service Bureau 


not 


preme court has just upheld the pure 
food law as applied to dope of all 
kinds, The label must tell all the in- 
gredients and the truth about them. 
Never buy dope from traveling fakers. 
Don’t believe a word they say. Or- 
der them off the place. 


Be Careful in Buying Seeds 


I ordered two bushels Fordhook lima 
beans at $10 per bushel from J, L. Stel- 
zer of Sothold, N Y, as agent for George 
K. Higbie & Company, Rochester seed 
company, seedsmen at Rochester, N Y. 
This was in February, 1915. I did not 
see the beans before ordering, but inas- 
much as I supposed I was buying them 
from a reliable house, I assumed they 
would be all right. Besides apenaing $20 
for the seed, I put $40 worth of ferti- 
lizer on the land and gave the crop good 
care, but at picking time found they 
were not Fordhooks, only a flat-podded 
variety with a very few hills of Ford- 
hooks, They sold for 25 to 50 cents per 
bag, while genuine Fordhooks sold from 
$1 to $1.50 per bag, both in New York 
city markets, so that I lost about $100 
on the deal. My neighbors, Charles Hub- 
bard and Jacob Hipp, both of Peconic, 

Y, had the same experience, and 
Hipp didn’t consider his worth picking. 
Agent Stelzer also sold Fordhook lima 
beans to Dickinson brothers at South- 
old, N Y, and they got the genuine seed. 
Stelzer stated to me that the supply of 
the genuine must have been all sold 
out, as very soon after he sent my order 
he received word from Higbie not to 
take orders for any more Fordhooks. 
When I asked Higbie to return my $20 
he replied: “We are very sorry you did 
not go into this matter more deeply 
when you received the beans. We do 
not see that there is anything we can 
do, as the beans we sent you are the 
type we sell for the variety ordered.”’— 
[E. G. Beebe Southold, Suffolk County, 
Long Island, N Y. 

The original order blank signed by 
Mr Beebe contains printed this guar- 
antee: “Any variety not true to name 
to be replaced free, or purchase price 
refunded.” Higbie claims that the 
nonguarantee on the order Mr Beebe 
signed reads as follows: “George K. 
Higbie & company give no warranty, 
express or implied, as to description, 
purity, productiveness, or any other 
matter of any seeds they send out, and 
they will not be in any way respon- 
sible for the crop.” However, we do 
not find that language on the yellow 
slip duplicate Mr Beebe has sent us 
of his order, signed by Agent Stelzer. 
Higbie also writes Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau: 

“The beans we shipped Mr Beebe were 
our type of Fordhook limas. Mr Beebe 
saw the beans when he took delivery. 
Certainly the beans would produce no 
other type than what he saw when he 
got the seed.” 

We give Higbie and Rochester seed 
company the full benefit of the above! 
avéry user of seeds can draw his own 
conclusions from this unvarnished 
statement of actual facts. Higbie’s 
letter concludes: “We acted in good 
faith in this matter and feel that Mr 
Beebe has no just cause for com- 
plaint.’”” Upon the latter point each of 
our readers also will have their opin- 
ion! Under the guaranty on the slip 
held by Mr Beebe, isn’t he certainly 
entitled to the return of his money? 


Portrait Selling Scheme 

Man apppears at door selling por- 
traits. Woman does not care to buy, 
starts to close door. “But this is not 
to cost anything; there is a chance 
you may win a lucky prize.” 

If you draw a green card in an en- 
velope this would save you $5 on an 
$8.50 order! 

The woman “draws,” of course is 
“lucky” and is allowed to pay $3.50 
for an article which is worth next to 
nothing; certainly was never worth 
$8.50 or $3.50 or $1.50! 

One born every minute, and the 
American people like to be fooled. On 
with the dance! 

Another variation: You are invited 
to draw from a box of envelopes. 
Most of them are blanks, the agent 
says only a slight chance to get a 
money slip. When you draw $5 en- 
velope agent goes wild with his con- 
gratulations, and also because you feel 
so lucky you sign a contract. Then 
all is over. Not up to sample but you 
are made to accept it. You may not 
be home when the order arrives, Your 
husband is at hand and he is induced 
to pay double what you really owe. 

You can’t beat the game. Don't 
play. Give all such gentry the go-by. 
Set the dog on ‘em, or phone the 
sheriff. ° 








Taxing Absentee Landlords 


Why not prohibit anyone owning 
farm lands unless he lives upon his 
farm? Why should men be allowed to 


purchase lands for speculative purposes, 
causing prices of land to advance until 
they are beyond the reach of the aver- 
age farmer who wants to make a living 
at farming? In any district you can 
tell those farms occupied by owners 
from tenant farms by state of improve- 
ments and care given. Tax doctors, law- 
yers, bankers and others who buy farms 
merely as a place to invest their sur- 
plus cash and who do nothing for the 
farm districts in which their farms are 
located. Speculation by nonresident 
owners has raised prices until they are 
prohibitive. Land at $200 and more 
will not produce any more crops, no 
matter how handled, than if it still sold 
at $50 and $60 per acre. Nonresident 
farm owners and tenants are increasing 
all over the country. Would it not be 
much better for farmers in the country 
in general if all farms were owned by 
those who lived on them and worked 
them? Each 40 acres should provide a 
home and the profits in farming would 
go back into those farms into better 
stock and improvements.—[A, D. Col- 
lins, Wright County, Mo. 

This matter is one of grave im- 
portance. How to deal with it is an 
equally serious problem. The extra 
tax suggested may be _ unconstitu- 
tional. Single tax advocates say their 
plan will cure the evil by imposing all 
taxes on the value of land and ex- 
empting improvements. That reform 
is opposed with equal force. 

In our middle states this evil is 
most serious in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, where farm tenancy actually 
and relatively increased to a serious 
extent in the 20 years ended with 
1910. The figures below, from fed- 
eral census (minor fractions omitted), 
tell their own story: 


Number of farms—. —% of total—, 


1910 1890 1910 1890 

NEW YORK 

Owners ... 170.725 180,472 79 80 

Tenants 44,872 45,751 21 20 
OHIO 

Owners ... 194,857 193,895 72 1? 

Tenants 77,188 57,535 28 28 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Owners ... 168,190 162,219 77 77 

Tenants 51,105 49,338 2 28 
NEW JERSEY 

Owners ... 25,193 22,442 7 73 

Tenants 8,294 8,386 25 27 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Owners ... 76,850 59,858 80 

Tenants 19,835 12,915 21 18 
DELAWARE 

Owners ... 6,301 4,978 58 53 

Tenants 4,535 4,403 42 47 
MARYLAND 

Owners ... 34,507 28,154 71 69 

Tenants 14,416 12,644 30 31 





Warnings and Appreciations 

Stock feeds must be correctly la- 
beled, or their manufacturers will get 
into trouble. For instance, J. & F. 
Timson & Company of Vincennes, Ind, 
were fined $200 by the federal court 
for shipping in interstate commerce 
stock feeds labeled to contain of 
crude protein 12%, crude fat 5%, when 
as a matter of fact it contained a low- 
er percentage of these substances. It 
also contained malted barley that was 
not mentioned in the label. Darling’s 
digester tankage for hogs by Darling 
& Company of Chicago, was fined be- 
vause it did not contain the full 5% of 
crude fat or 60% of crude protein as 
labeled. Apache Cotton Oil & Manu- 
facturing company of Chickasaw, 
Okla, were fined for claiming a higher 
content for cottonseed meal and cake 
than the stuff showed on analysis. 





W. E. Arnold company, 107 
road avenue, Newark, N J, has just 
started in the produce commission 
business there. He has sent out tele- 
grams and letters asking farmers to 
ship eggs to him. He claims to have 
come from Alberta, also Chicago. 
Up to this writing Arnold has not 
answered our letters inquiring into his 
financial responsibility. If he pays 
you cash in advance, or pays the ex- 
press company for your eggs C O D, 
at a price previously agreed upon, you 
will run no risk Newark has not 
always been a satisfactory place to 
ship on commission. Be careful who 
and how you deal with them. 


Rail- 








I wish to thank you for your service 
in securing $6.51, payment in full for 
crate of eggs shipped those New York 
commission merchants in July, 1915. 
Otherwise I would never have ob- 
tained it, as they took no notice of my 
letters.—[Wiliam G. Bryce, Pavilion, 
N Y. 





Many thanks to Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau for collecting my long 
overdue against that Boston concern. 
[W. R. Aldrich, Springfield, Vt. 





I want to thank you most sincerly 
for the information regarding the 
loan company. You are certainly do- 
ing a great work for your subscribers 
and me, without charge to us.—[O. 
Ww. Rice. 
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Surface site Roofing 


B= — Resting. A time-tried | G 


cess. Attractive, durable slate 
Permanent colors; an excellent fire and 











weather protection. You can’t get better 
quality. rite for samples and circular. 
ie Dept. 
MHewYork Chiesge KansasCity Ft. 





Write to the house most conven t 








Wanted: Honest, Energetic Men 


in every county to ay our , Po 
farmers. Experlen t 

you. Farmers, lobes, 
Willing to work can make 


$1000 to $3000 a Year 
handling our big sellers. 
We furnish you the capital 
carry the goods. Be you 


direct to 
* tee tally instruct 
mechanics, or any 


you 
own boss in 
Permanent and profitable business. Write at once for 
full particulars, giving age and 


THE DUOFORM CO., Dept. 5, 


*TAVA, N.Y 








EMAN GAS LANTERN 


Mekes and Burns te Own Gas 


ieee 


Street ° 
@ South Clinton, - « 





















Have the strength and pulling power necessary 


for your work. Our new sales policy means a 


big saving to the purchaser. Write us 

3 for Motor Truck Catalog and full details. 
THE 0. ARMLEDER CO. 
Cincinaati Oa! 











Satisfaction in Your 
Dealings with Any 
Advertiser 


in American Agriculturist, pro- 
vided that in writing them you say: 
“IT saw your advertisement in the 
Old Reliable Orange Judd Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, to which I sub- 
scribe.” 

If any article advertised in this 
ed that you buy, is found to 

not as advertised, we give your 
money back. 

But, when writing to the adver- 
tiser you must say you saw the adv 
in American Agriculturist. 

If you don’t say that you have 
no protection. 

Such reference helps yourself, 
because, 

You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of cur subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in thie paper. 


And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

en you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agticulturist, to which I sub- 
scribe,” you do the one thing required 
of each subscriber under our broad con- 
tract, whereby we agree to refund to 
any subscriber the purchase price of any 
article advertised in our paper, if found 
not to be as advertised. 

This contract is printed in each copy, 
at head of first column on editorial page. 
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Sowing Seed in Butler County 

Much responsibility falls upon H. 
8. Adams, manager of the Butler 
county farm bureau. As the active 
leader, he has enrolled 1530 boys in 
six corn-grow- 
ing clubs, mem- 
bers of which 
last year were 
awarded about 
$500 in prizes. 
Corn is one of 
the chief crops 
of the county 
and Mr Adams 
has spent con- 
siderable time 

n developing 
the crop. About 
2> variety tests 
have been made 
on 20 farms. 
Improvement of 
the methods of raising wheat and 
oats have also called forth consider- 
:.ble effort. Realizing that it is a good 
thing for farmers to broaden their vi- 
sion by learning what others are do- 
ing, Mr Adams successfully conducted 
an automobile excursion. About SO 
utos with 325 farmers took part. Ap- 
proximately 100 miles were covered 
by the party and 12 farms visited. 

As in many parts of Pennsylvania, 
the good road movements have been 
ardently boosted. On Good Roads day 
O00 workers with 1200 teams turned 
out to help along the good work. It 
is interesting to note that one town- 
ship alone had 500 workers on the 
-oads. These are but a few of the 
ictivities which Mr Adams has en- 
ouraged. During the growing sea- 
son, 25 to 3U farmers are visited each 
veek. The county manager and th¢ 
zrower confer on such topics as al- 
falfa, fertilizers, séed corn, soy beans, 
lover, lime and balanced rations. One 
of the great local problems is the im- 
ywrovement of the soil. Lime and 
clover, then, are among the important 
onsiderations. 











H. 8S. ADAMS 





Veteran Maryland Poultryman 

veteran poultryman, G. O. 
Frown of Baltimore county, Md, is on 
the Maryland 
corps of farm- 
ers’ institute 
speakers. He 
believes, as he 
lectures, that 
by improving 
their methods 
farmers can 
make poultry a 
source of profit, 
and at the same 
time provide 
for their fami- 
lies and the 
market a 
wholesome food. 
has been identified with 
roultry interests all of his life, having 
udged poultry shows’ for over 35 
years. He has served as president and 
as secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can pouitry association. He helped 
organize and was. president of the 
American Plymouth Rock’ club for a 
number of years, and he has had 
numerous other honors shown him by 
the poultry “fraternity. 


This 














G. 0. BROWN 


Mr Brown 
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What Success Means 
W. HAMMERSTEIN, PIKE COUNTY, O 

Passing through Adams county, .O, 

not long ago, my attention was at- 
tracted to’ many pretty homesteads 
and prosperous. farms. Near Benton- 
ville, I could not resist the temptation 
to stop in and make the acquaintance 
of John A. Sininger and his wife, 
ery prosperous couple who have re- 
sided on their farm for 30 years and 
raised 11 children. Mr Sininger tells 
me that he commenced with 65 acres 
of land. Seven years ago he pur- 
chased 35 acres.more. Their home is 
supplied with aan abundance: of good 
iterature, the home conveniently ar- 
ranged, a gasoline. engine-at the 
house to run separator and washing 
machine. 

Mr Sininger has a model dairy barn 
with everything conveniently ar- 
ranged. A litter carrier carries all 
the manure to the manure spreader, 
and all the manure is applied to the 
land as soon as made. He raises all 
feed for pasture on his farm and has 
recently erected a silo. He has an 
engine at the barn and cuts all feed 


except hay. . He raises red clover in 
abundance and feeds his cows largely 
on clover hay. corn and oats. He 
never sells wheat for less than $1 a 
bushel, as he believes it is more 
profitable to grind for feed than to 
sell for less money. He keeps Poland- 
China hogs, raises some alfalfa, and 
fruit for his family. He is a constant 
reader of American  dAgrieulturist, 
along with other agricultural jour- 
nals. What an insptration people like 
Mr and Mrs Sininger are to the world! 





Another Alfalfa Booster 


One of the leading alfalfa boosters 
in West Virginia is Horace Atwood, 
farm agent in Ohio county, W Va. In 
1912 there were only 67 acres of al- 

» falfa in the 
county, while at 
present . Be 
count is 6% 
acres. This is, 
indeed, .a 
markable gai 
Although the 
soil conditions 
are fairly satis- 
factory there is 
consider- 
able room for 
improve- 
«ment. Mr At- 
wood has shown 
the growers that 
the judicious 
use of cover 

phosphate, lime and ma- 
put a few more dollars on 
side of the ledger. Then, too, 
he has carried out tests with dairy 
cows that point to the elimination of 
the unprofitable and the proper breed- 
ing of the good animals. Mr Atwood’s 
experience has been varied. Being 
connected with the West Virginia sta- 
tion for many years—in fact, he still 
gives the station a sixth of his time— 
he is the author of several. bulletins 
on ‘soil fertility, poultry raising and 
dairying The poultry experiments 
are being continued, 








IIORACE ATWOOD 
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It’s a good fa 


irmer who gets good 
prices on the 


market. And when it 
comes to fruit, a grower who does not 
prune spray and market his fruit 
conscientiously is ‘‘not in it.”” A good 
produce is one of the best advertise- 
ments, and Daniel H. Taylor of Mon- 
mouth county, N J, knows it... He has 
apples of the Rome Beauty, Deacon 
Stark and Willow Twig varieties that 
in the best grades, appear on the mar- 
ket remarkably free of bruise and 
blemish. Mr Taylor has built: up a 
reputation for his fruit, and ‘accord- 
ingly has received good prices, fo b 
local shipping station. 


Thomas Mott Os- 
borne was discharged by the court 
from the infamous case framed up 
against him by certain convicts and 
politicians who are beneath contempt. 
Osborne is doing work for prison re- 
form that commands the admiration 
of every thinking person. Such service 
is the highest type of patriotism. Men 
and women should be encouraged, not 
discouraged, in righteous endeavors 
for the public weal. The great re- 
formers, the true upbuilders, always 
have barking at their heels spiteful 
curs in the shape of men who see 
envy, malice, hatred, selfish interest, 
and desire for personal gain make 
them persist in attacks whose pur- 
pose is to destroy, not to build up. 
Men of Osborne’s type ignore such 
curs, go’ on with their work, and ac- 
complish enduring results. 


That noble man 
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Agriculturist is 
rm paper in this: lo- 
one our best farmers 
have picked.out to teach them the 
worth-while things pertaining to their 
business. The scope of the work cov- 
ered is broad and sufficiently pro- 
gressive. Farmers I find feel that the 
policy of thé paper is to be conserva- 
tive and as exact as.is. possible in such 
an.undertaking. .‘The .policy of. fav- 
oring farm homes which it has ad- 
vocated, is as I see, one of the eco- 
nomic laws that our people should not 
ignore if they wish to hold their place 
among the nations. This will be more 
generally understood in the years to 
come than it is now, perhaps. Its 
local color helps, but the bond that 
holds is its integrity _for its word, 
which up here is as good as any bond. 
[A. F. O’Brian, Clinton County, N Y,. 
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be me a postal and I will send you 

free an my big new Satalon of 

Split Hickory Buggies. S) 150 snappy 

_ ig as = vege money-saving —— 

a pri tting offer on every jo’ t 

has never been equalled on high grade 

i Don’t-buy a vehicle of any kind 

until you get this big free book and see for 
yourself the money you can save. 


Every rig I show in my big book 

is a genuine “Split Hicko 

throughout—made in my cele- 

brated Split Hickory factory. Fa- 

mous for style, beauty, easy rid- 

ing, lightness, strength and long 

service. Nearly a quarter of a million ad 

them now rolling over the roads. My new plan of sell- 

ing cuts down the cost to rock. Saves you $20 to 
. Think of it | For only $39.26 you can now buy 

a genuine Split Hickory direct from my factory on 


30 Days FREE Road Test 


and 2 Years’ Guarantee — 


So why take chances on rigs of unknown 
make? Why pay more than my rock bottom 
prices 
for yourself the wonderful values we offer, and 
the money you can save, 


Write for the big free book. today—see 


H. C, PHELPS, Pres. 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 


Station 4 Columbus, Ohio 


“ 
Split Hickory ” Special 
e Finest Buggy 7 uilt” 
Has latest style Limousine Seat molded 
of sheet steel like auto—roomy, strong 
and comfortable. Upholster to bess 
tiful brown and black mottled Spanish 
auto leather, Never-leak automobile 
i . Wheels, shafts and reaches ganvine 
Split Hickory.’ Reaches steel-clad full 
h. Sixteen coat, oil-lead uae 
: painting. Pad ded patent leather 
dash and other high grade features. 


Catalog also shows 150 styles. 
Important 


If you are interested in a new Harness or 
‘arm Wagon, write for my special money 


LALERERELEBLERELL 


SOD LAD DPD BAA DAA AA 2G caving Catalo 











POLICY | 
’ TOWER’S FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER 3 


re Old Rubber, Metals, Rags 


WE PAY THE HIGHEST PRICES 


auto tires, old boots, scrap copper, 
brass, lead, zinc, old rope, 
burlap, old bags, furs, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Ship at once-any quantity-send for price list 


HUDSON SUPPLY & MFG. CO., BAYONNE,NJ. 


rags, 
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ff IMPROVEMENTS »* FEATURES [ 


men, that every Galloway Masterpiece sells one 


cranking; needs no batteries; 


DOA 


Yee rme AN 


Rook that tells ell about Gal- columns; then if you cannot find a de- 


extra Sbectel 8 
é tion offer, if you answe: 
¥ gine advertisements ever published 
you would not find an offer fairer, 
y equarer or more in your. favor. You 
oweit to your pecket-beok and the 
satisfaction that you demand in the c 
operation of the eng: 
answer this advertisement anc 
ticulars of this new 90-day offer to distribute 
10,000 more Galioway Masterpiece Engines from 
18-4 h,. p. to 16 h. p. 
The great Galloway chain of factories are ryun- 
ning and night, We are turning out more 
Masterpiece engines than ever and the reason is 
that we are 2 paling this engine seo good from 
such a highly ected design, of such good 
materials, and by such thoroughly skilled work- 


s 


or more wherever introduced. Ask for prop- 


rs 





include valves in the head; extra cooling sur- 
faces, . lar; water pot; ft; rost-proof cylinder; 
adjustable earings, econoniy. carburetor; uses 
any fuel; large perfectly balanced fly wheels; 
built-in magneto; Hercules water-cooled cylin- 
der head, cannot blow off; easy to start, no 
independent of 
weather, hot or cold, wet or dry. A mechanical 
masterpiece! These features and 
-y many others make Masterpiece 
engines power kings in their field. 
Ask today for this new book print- 
edin four colors. It will solve 
your power problems.A postal gets 
it. Engines shi from Water- 
loo one Bloffe,Kaneas City, St. 
Paul. Chi Chicago. Wm. Gatioway, Pres. 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. 

346 Saneses | Sams Waterloo, towe e& 

turing Specialists 





I Want 
To Know 


where 
don’t know where to find, Orange Judd 
American 
Bureau will answer by mail, 
cost, 
anything. they wish to buy. 


don’t find the address, ; 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 


so we'll know what you need. 
advising you where to get the article. 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 


osition today. t 


| American Agriculturist—send_ it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 


| chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
y 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 


American Agriculturist 


Will Tell You 


to get things you want, but 
Service 
free of 


inquiries concerning 


A griculturist’s 
subscribers’ 

First carefully scan its advertising 
cription of what you want to buy, or 


write Orange 


ity, telling your needs and inclosing 
tamp for reply. 


Describe fully what you want to buy, 
We will reply by personal letter, 
If you see anything advertised in any 


he reliability cf its advertisers as does 


ion you desire. 
American Agriculturist has no nier- 


cou where to get whatever you want. 





Orange Judd Service Bureau 


American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Inclosed is a two-cent stamp 


Where Can I Buy: 
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